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PREFACE 

In the following pages, an attempt is made to give, in brief, 
an account of the History of the Sainskrta Literature. This 
book is mainly intended to give the information needed on 
this subject to the college students. Most of the existing books 
on the subject give information about the literature up 
to the 13th or 14th Century A. D. The Vedic period, the classical 
Sarhskrta period, the dramas and the Sastro, are treated in 
separate books. A book which treats compactly with all these 
topics was not written till now. This work supplies this want 
by giving a brief survey of the entire field of the literature 
from the Vedic period up to the last century. In a small 
book like this, it is not possible to give anything like a detailed 
treatment of the various topics included in this subject. Due 
attention is however paid to the important topics like the author¬ 
ship of the Ramayana , date of Kalidasa, date of Dantjin, Bhasa’s 
authorship of the Trivandrum plays and others in the best 
manner possible. In certain topics like Music, Jyati$a Dharma - 
sdstra and the systems of thought, mere names of writers are 
given together with their important works. 

Certain changes are introduced in the manner of the treatment 
of this subject. I lie Ramayana receives treatment before the 
Mahabhdrata. The works written in the Kavya style, like the 
historical' poems, are brought under Chapter 13. The works 
written in verse form are treated in the next chapters. 
Chapter 16 concerns with Anthology which deserves treat¬ 
ment under a separate chapter, since it deals with the verses 
taken from the Kavyas. The next two chapters are devoted to 
prose and Campu which are distinct types of compositions. 
Chapters 19 and 20 treat with the Popular Tale and Didactic Fable 
which are in the form of prose and verse. History is dealt with 
in chapter 24, after the dramas, as the works on matters of 
historical interest are in the form of the Kavyas , prose and 
rama. The systems of Vedanta and the religious schools are 
i ought in chapter 35 since all these are theistic in outlook and 

treatment. 

Short comings are bound to be noticed in a work on a 
subject like this. The chronological difficulties are indeed hard 
to be overcome. There are also certain pet theories started by 
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the Western critics -which have been having a gocd following in 
India even to this day. The treatment given to them in this 
book deserves the kind consideration at the hands of the critics. 
It is hoped that the book would meet the demand of the readers. 

V. VARADACHARI. 
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A HISTORY OF THE SAMSKRTA 

LITERATURE 


®l 


CHAPTER I 


INTRODUCTORY 

Saihskvta is the name given to the language which has been in 
use in India for religious and secular purposes since the very earliest 
times. This name was acquired by this language after 700 B C. 
when Pacini, the grammarian framed the rules of grammar for this 
language. Before this period, it was called the divine speech *i*k. 
The very name Sarhskrta , as applied to this language, shows that 
the language became polished or refined. It is in this language 
that the literature of the Indians is found recorded. This language 
was also used for conversational purposes. 

Two main stages are found to mark the growth of this language. 
They are (i) the Vedic period and (2) the classical period. During 
the first stage, the language was simple, natural and forcible. The 

major portions of the literature of the Vedic period were written in 
it. It bears likenesses to the language in the second stage in many 
respects. It displays varieties of grammatical forms. For instance, 
in the case of verbal forms, Parasmaipada and Atmanepada termina* 

freel y user * and were interchangeable. The infinitives 
had different endings like %, ii* and which yielded forms like 

and The indeclinable participles had forms ending in win 

as in Snnji unwiv and such other words represented the 

peculiar forms of nouns in declension. All these forms disappeared 

in the classical period. 


During the Vedic period, this language was used for both reli¬ 
gious and conversational purposes. The priests, who made a correct 
use of it while performing the sacred rites, committed mistakes 
while using it in conversation. Attempts were made by many 
grammarians at various stages to frame rules with a view to prevent 
h.s abuse of the language It was not until the 7th century B. C 
, ‘H 8 pUr P°® e T" as achieved when Panini wrote his A^tadhyUyt 

f ° r t,,is IaD g™ge. He was followed in 
^ £ Cenfury B. C. by Katyayana also known as Varauci and 
in the 2nd century B-C. by Patanjali. Both these writers wrote 
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Works supplementing the rules of Panini. The strict rules, which 
these grammarians framed for this language, made it perfect. This 
period became the starting point of the classical period when this 
language acquired the name Sarhskrta. It does not, however, mean 
that the classical language took its rise after the close of the Vedic 
period. The formation of the classical type is noticeable even be¬ 
fore the close of the Vedic period as evidenced by the work of Panini 
whose rules were made applicable to the Vedic language and to the 
language used for secular purposes. The latter was given the name 
bliasa by Panini. The bahas, which differed from the Vedic language 
in certain respects, represents the beginnings of the classical language 
in the Vedic period itself. 

During the classical period, Samskrta had a rich development. 
Topics of interest of religious and secular nature were discussed in 
this language. Poetic arts and dialectics found in this language an 
agreeable mode of expression. In fact, there is no subject of study 
which was not treated through the use of this language. 

In the course of the development of this period, the language came 
to be possessed of certain special features notwithstanding the strict 
rules of Panini. Under the influence of Panini , the bha$a, which was 
in a growing condition, ceased to grow during this period resulting 
in the absence of dialectal variations which formed the main feature 
of the bhasa in the Vedic period. Contrary to the rules of Panini , 
participles came to be used in the place of finite verbs. Sentences 
were framed leaving the finite verbs which were to be supplied. For 
the sake of brevity, compounds of inordinate length took the place 
of subordinate clauses. The restrictions, enforced by Panini in 
regard to the use of the tenses denoting the past sense, came to be 
ignored. r J he pitch accent recognised by Panini gave room for the 
stress accent. The verbal forms in the tenses have completely 
disappeared in the scientific treatises written after the 15th 
century A. D. 

Side by side with the growth and development of the Saihskfta 
language, there has been growing a different language called Prakrta. 
It was the language of the people. The word Prakrta is derived 
from the word I rakrti which means people. This language was 
used by those who were able to understand Saihskrta when spoken 
but were unable to use it as a means of expression. Though it had 
an independent existence, it was closely allied to Sarhskrta and was 
greatly influenced by it. The special feature about this language 

was that it had no Atmanepada verbal form. 

That Samskrta under the name bhasa was used for conversation! 
purposes is borne out by certain evidences. Panini framed his rules for 
the Vedic language and for the bliaffa . Patanjali tells that the pur¬ 
pose of grammar is not to create words but to make clear what 
correct uses are. This statement presupposes the existence of a 
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spoken language for which a grammatical treatise was written by the 
grammarians. He tells further that there were sages deeply learned 
but using incorrect expressions like ‘ yarvanastarvanah ’ instead of 
using the correct form 1 yad va nas tad va nah ; They did not 
commit any mistake while performing the sacred rites. Besides 
this, he gives an anecdote between a grammarian and a charioteer 
on the etymology of the word ‘ siita ’ and shows how, while a gram- 
main was not sure of the correctness of an expression, even laymen 
like a charioteer were aware of its correct usage. Further, it is 
said by Patanjali that people mispronounced certain words, e.g., 
for tiasa ; palasa for p alas a ; manjaka for mancaka etc. Panini 
and Patanjali speak of the dialects of the language which they 
treated in their works and also noted the usages in the various parts 
of the country. Certain suffixes were acceptable to the Easterners, 
certain others to the Northerners and some others to the Kdmbojas. 
The Southerners were fond of taddhitas Panini notes the distinction 
in the meaning when words Wke put rad ini and ‘ puttradini ’ are to 
be used. The former word means contempt, while the latter an 
actual occurrence as in the case of a she-serpent. While persons are 
to be called or addressed from a distance, the vowels at the end of 
the words in the vocative case are to be elongated. Detailed inform¬ 
ation is given about the terminology of dicing, the speech of 
herdsmen and the use of accent. These rules would become meaning¬ 
less if Samskrta had not been a spoken language. Further, the use 
of Samskrta in the dramas by the male characters of superior type 
and of Prakfta by the female characters and by the male char- 
acteis of inferior status cannot be accounted for except by assum¬ 
ing that this discriminative use of the languages in the dramas was 

drawn from real life. The language of the epics and the Purartas 
points to the same conclusion. 


In the classical period, Samskrta became very popular as the 
spoken and literary language. Works in every branch of study were 
written in Samskrta It became the official language in the courts 
of kings. _ The Buddhists and the Jains, who preferred at first the 
use of Prakrta to that of Samskrta chose to use Samskrta for literary 
purposes after the beginning of the Christian era. Aivaghoia, the 
Buddhist philosopher of the 1st century A.D., used Samskrta to write 
poems on Buddhistic themes. Caraka , the great physician of the 
same period, refers to the use oiSamskrta in their discussions by the 
men of his profession Hieun-Thsang, the Chinese pilgrim of the 
7th century A. D. records the use of Samskrta by the Buddhists 

? ,S n V1S ' t t0 I °?A a - dunng this P eri od. Siddhanji, a Jain, wrote 
in A. D UpamUibhavaprapancakatha on a Jain theme. In that 
work he speaks clearly of the advantage of Samskrta over Prakrta 
as a literary language. Bilhana, the Kashmirian poet of the lith 

PrUkZt^ that the ™ men of Kashmir understood Samskrta, 
rrakrta and the language of Kashmir. 
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nf th h l Worka °f * he faifisrkta grammarians prevented the abase 

the «nlf an |h a l e b ^u 6 fche ,angUage 8tafcic ' The resalfc was thafc 
the gulf wh.ch existed between Prakrta and Samskrta before it was 

Af p C r tlVe /. y confcro,Ied b y Pawn, began to grow from day to day. 

hrnlaV A al1 the mor « widened because the poets, 

brought under the influence of the grammarians, made the language 
lore and more artifica! by playing with words and by using recon- 

as a n,^ eSS '° nS ; AS Pra . krta g rew up, Samskrtx became less.popular 

T o° f e , x P resslon a ° d began to lose bold on society. This 
„f, 7" Ce °/ S amsk T ta was noticed by those given to literary pursuits 

writin^ ey f f^° k ^-f ps J n . to mabe Samskrta regain its status. The 
writing of the Hitopadesa and Pancatantra shows the result of such 

attempts The handbooks on rituals, called by the term ‘ pravoqa 

ere also written in with the same object in view. These 

attempts however, have not yielded appreciable results but have 
minimised the pace of decadence. 


At the present day, Sa?nskrta is spoken as dead. It must be 
remembered that it was never a living language in the sense of a 
language of the entire population in India or in a region of India. 

A language is said to be dead when it ceases to exert organic influence 
on ^ e people and other languages. When viewed in this sense, 
oamsfcrta is not dead. It continues to live in the various languages 
ot India which have been enriched through it and serves as the only 
force which could be made use of in uniting the people of India In 
addition to this fact, it continues, as in former days, to be used for 
both secular and religious purposes by its few adherents. 


Prakrta , which was the spoken language of the public at large, 
became the literary language and continued to be the spoken language 

1? ^i 3e ^ enfcur * e9 w h ,c b preceded the Christian era. fn the 6th century 
B.C Gautama the Buddha and Mahavira preached their doctrines in 
Prak r ta During the days of King Asoka Prakrta became the 
language of the state. Inscriptions of this period were written in 
PrUkrta. About the beginning of the Chrishtian era, Prakr'a was 
found ineffective as the literary language even by its adherents who 

r discussions and debates with the Hindus. 
After this period, Samskrta became the literary language even for 
the Buddhists and the Jains, although Prakrta was not entirely given 
up particularly by the Jains, 


As a spoken language, Prakrta had many dialects The chief 
dialects were (I) Magadhi in which Gautama the Buddha preached 
his doctrines (2) ArdhaviagaAhi in the old form of which Mahavira 
preached his doctrines and (3) &aurase?ii. The regions where these 
flourished were in the order, (1) Eastern lands now identified with 
Bihar, (2) Benares and the neighbouring regions and (3) the regions 
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of Muttra. Mahratti and Bengali have sprung from Magadhi. 
fiauraseni arose Eastern Punjabi, Hindi and Gujarati. 


From 


About 400 A D. there came into being a dialect of Prakrta under 
the name Apabhramsa It occupied a position midway between the 
literary Prakrta and modern vernaculars. It had a limited vocabulary. 
It was mainly responsible for he trise of modern vernaculars partly by 
influencing the dialects which already existed and partly by bringing 
new dialects into being. Bihari, Oriya and others appear to have 
taken their rise as a result of this influence of Apabhramsa 

In ancient India, writing was not in practice Instructions were 
given orally. Words like, 'tiruti ’ as applied to the Vedas , ‘ Smrti 
to the law books, and Su^ta, ‘ anuvaka , and others used fo denote 
divisions of passages and texts lend support to this contention. 
This is further attested by the terms ‘ anusvara ’, ‘ visarga ' jihvcL- 
miiUya ‘ upadlimaniya * and others. In the works on grammar 
and in the epics, there are references to writing. The word ‘ lipi 9 is 
used in the sense of a script. The root ‘ likh ’ is used in the sense 
of placing the syllables or of scratching on stone or leaf. These 
references together with the inscriptions of Asoka, prove that writing 
was known and was probably practised about the period 3000 B C. 
Owing to the absence of materials which could withstand destruction, 
it appears that writing was not practised. 

The inscriptions of Asoka show that the art of writing was 
considerably developed in the 2nd century B C The national 
method of writing was from left to right although a coin is found to 
have the writing from right to left The tree barks and palm leaves 
were the materials used for writing purposes. A stilus was used to 
scratch the forms of letters in the barks. The word ‘masi in the sense 
of ink was in use in the 2nd century B C The leaves, which were 
used for writing, were arranged and held together by a cord passed 
through the holes provided in the leaves at fixed places. Hence the 
works were called 1 granthas ’ Paper came to be used in the place 
of leaves after the advent of the Muslims in India in the 11th century 
A. D. The oldest palm leaf manuscript which is available is dated 
in the 8th century A D and the oldest paper manuscript is dated 
1223 A D. Even after the introduction of paper, palm leaves con¬ 
tinued to be used in South India. While the Devanagari script is 
used in North India, the Andhra, Kannada. Malayalam and Grantha 
scripts are used in South India. 


The literatures, in Samskrta and Prahda, exhibit certain peculiar 
feature*. Firstly, there is no line of distinction between the works of 
artistic production and those of didactic nature. The works, which 
aie purely artistic, contain in them statements of didatic nature and 
those of didactic importance are given an artistic colouring. Secondly, 
no restriction is found enforced in the use of a particular form of 
composition. A subject which is taken up for treatment is dealt with 
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by using the poetry form or the prose form. For instance, grammar, 
lexieography, medicine, astronomy, philosophy and others are treated 
in both forms Thirdly, the tendency for the Indian writer was to 
analyse and subject the topic under discussion to a careful scrutiny. 
Ibis tendency originally belonged to the writers on scientific subjects. 
Gradually this began to spread among the writers on all other sub¬ 
jects and this has resulted in the treatment, through this method, of 
topics belonging to grammar, rhetorics, politics, music, dramatic 
art and others. Fourthly, the scholars were inclined to explain and 
comment on the works of their predecessors. This was responsible 
for the writing of commentaries on the standard texts. Lastly, 
every work in India shows the influence of religion- 

A critical and thorough study of Indian literature is be^et with 
serious handicaps. Paucity of information about the writers and 
their works acts as a positive hindrance in this direction. The poets 
and writers had been completely reticent about themselves. Nor 
does any clue come forth from any other source. Nothing is there¬ 
fore known about the identity of a poet, his date, his contempora¬ 
ries and his other works. As a result of this lack of information, 
doubts begin to rise up on certain matters. Names like Valmiki, 
Kalidasa, Bhavabhuti, Dandin and others appear more as titles than 
as their real names. In some cases, the names of poets are re¬ 
membered their works being lost, e g , Bhattara-haricandra, Mentha 
and others. Sometimes, poets, having the same names, are credited 
with the authorship of works not necessarily written by them but yet 
could not be denied their authorship, for such a denial does not have 
any support. 

What is said so far must be true of Kalidasa and a host of other 
poets. Bhavabhuti and a few others gave some useful information 
however, about themselves. Generally earlier the poet, greater is the 
difficulty felt in knowing about him. Beally speaking, the Vedas , the 
epics, the Puranas and other texts could be considered as works 
containing informations of historical importance. Some among them 
contain vivid accounts of court life and contemporary events. 

Added to these handicaps is the loss of valuable works. The 
Greeks and the Arabians took away with them some rare works which 
are not available now either with them or with the Indians. In their 
attempts to save themselves from the Hindu critics, the Buddhists 
took away with them to Tibet and China valuable works which they 
translated into Tibetan and Chinese The British and the Germans 
have also taken rare works away from India. Recovery of at least 
some of these lost works may throw light on the literary history of 
ancient India. 

Fortunately, there, are certain land marks now available which 
help the understanding of the literature of India. Gautama the 
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Baddha died in 485 B C. Alexander invaded India in 32G B. C. 
Candragupta, the Mauryan emperor ruled the land in the period 
320—298 B C. This period is of importance, as Megasthenes was 
the Greek ambassador in the court of Candragupta, the accounts of 
whose reign, were included by him in his records on his connections 
with India. Asoka was a king from 269 B. C. to 232 B. C. His 
inscriptions are valuable from the points of linguistics, religion and 
politics. The Chinese pilgrims Fa-hien, Hieun-Thsang and I-tsing, 
who visited India in the periods 399-414, 629 645, and 672 75 A. D , 
wrote valuable records of their visit to India during these periods Of 
equal importance are the records of Alberuni who visited India 
about 1030 A, D. Besides these, the coins, inscriptions on pillars, 
and copper-plate grants help us by giving useful hints on historical 
events. The nature of the style of a work also determines the age of 
its composition. The anthologies and the works on rhetorics give 
useful information in determining the chronology of the Indian 
literature. 

The historical study of the Samsk^ta language and its literature 
was begun by the travellers and the missionaries who came to 
India from Europe from the 16 th century A. D. The discovery of 
ttamskrta and the close affinity, which it displays to the languages 
of Europe like Greek and Latin, made them take a keen interest 
in the study of Samsk^ta, The study of the Comparative Philology 
was begun as a result of the efforts of Schlegel, a German scholar 
who wrote, in 1808, a work on the Language and Wisdom of the 
Indians. These scholars took great interest in the study of the Vedas 
and the sciences. Sir William Jones, and H. T. Colebruoke among 
the British ; and Buhler, Keilhorn, Francis Bopp, Grimm, Grassmann, 
Jesperson, Wackernagel, Roth, Max Muller, Weber and others among 
the Germans, were the writers who were responsible for the valuable 
contributions they made for enriching the Indian literature. They 
also brought out good editions of the Indian works together with trans¬ 
lations in the European languages Bhartrhari’s poem was translated 
in 1651 into Dutch by Abraham Roger, and the Sakuntalam in 1789 
into English by Sir William Jones which won the appreciation and 
admiration of Herder and Goethe. The Manusmrti was published in 
1794 and the Bhagavadgita in 1785 by Charles Wilkins. The Vedic 
texts were published by Max Muller and the Rigveda was translated 
by the same author These are some of the worus which the critics 
of the west took up for historical study. 

The efforts of the host of the scholars of the west who made a 
beginning in the critical study of the literature of India and of the 
Indian scholars who, following their lead, devoted themselves 
earnestly to the proper understanding of Indian literature have borne 
fruit in many directions. It is these Western scholars that opened 
the door leading to scientific research and also provided the Indians 
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with keys to open other doors till now unopened. Still, the results 
arrived at by them are to be accepted with reservations. Bent on 
discovering historical facts in their researches, these scholars did not 
take into consideration the circumstances which could have prompted 
the Indian writers in writing their compositions and without which 
an impartial estimate of a literary product could not be had. They 
treated the religious spirit and the spirit of toleration which charac¬ 
terise the Indian literature as positive defects marring the artistic 
effect and the real value of this literature. They formulated certain 
theories which have been arrived at in their own way. These theories 
are, very often, opposed to the actual state of affairs. Especially 
regarding the authorship of certain texts, the extent of the original 
text and the dates of the poets, their conclusions are one-sided 
and detrimental to the greatness of the Indians. Besides, they are 
not final. 

A study of the Sai?isfo'ta literature is, therefore, to be based on 
the lines of the Western critics avoiding at the same time the 
defects which have crept into the observations of these scholars. The 
limitations, which loom large before a keen student of the Indian 
literature as a result of the absence of information about historical 
facts, should be borne in mind and in the light of these limita¬ 
tions conclusions are to be dra*vn It is then alone that a proper 
appreciation of the Scnhslrta literature would become possible. 





CHAPTER II 

THE VEDAS 

thpm he ^. ediC lite , ra ^ lr f ? 0nsists of the Vedas and works allied to 
to Sow lb Th WOr f d ,s denved from root ' vid * which means 

of kniwledge 6 ^ *** ,d hy ^ Indian9 aS the sacred sonrces 

c- The } eda l are four in number under the names Rgveda Yaiurvedu 

™ ^ Ath , arV T eda The ^ veda comprises hymns called W 
generan^o^fonr 0 r ' D ^° rm ' These hymns are composed in stanzas 
only ‘ GaUr- ■ f’ S ?T* of ^ree only and at others of two 

metres in wh ,h’ tht • Ja 9 at * ' and others are the well-known 
me in t^r. r 36 hy “ nS are found composed. These hymns 
hymns and smJ nhT® ° f , the d ® ltles So,,)e among them are sacrificial 

nyrnns and some philosophical hymns. The major portions of the 

(ijuiveda are written in prose. The word ‘ Vninc y u - 

This f eda contains the hymns of the Rgveda. The purposeof thi^Veda 

LrefSes Xf, "“T* ^ ‘T*™™ ° f the P-^mate of tt 

this Veda Thi %~ aJUrv f a ^ nd l Kr ^ a U a J^ veda are the two branches of 
tms V eda. Ihe Samaveda can be called the Veda of sona S The word 

Saman means propitation. The major portion ottbS^eda consists 

b stg y ^Llodes 9 r da - The ^- 8 i-ludeU in this tdaZTo 

uhyagina which are « 1Dg,Dg are two viz., uhagana and 

respectively -The A tl S ° ca | ed G'amagana and aranyagana 
t bT 2' f « Atharvaveda deals with charms and chants 

the "»!l i,i?I l ’AT m '*'?'» 1 •<“ flection, for keeping „„ay 
of this Veda. Hymns^TthLnq if- d< T mons are £ lven in the hymns 

nofhLg S t°o C cTnt‘,buJe d iZ "tT “Vh® ^has 

It is only at a later neHod thft f apP '‘ ed ° n ' y to fche othe " three. 

a j 01h “ a rsrL' jttf i s 
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which are hymns of praise and which are required to be recited or 

sung during the performance of the sacred rites. The Brcihmaria 
portion refers to the passages which are explanatory of the ritualistic 
fispect of the hymns. The Arariyaka portion refers to the passages 
w ich concern with the rites to be performed by a man when he 
jeads a life of retirement in the forest. The Upani^d* represent 

e final stage containing the philosophical doctrines which are to be 
imparted to worthy disciples. 

The Sarhhitn portions of the Vedas, the Brahmaria of the 
u 1 ayajui teda njxA th e. Brahman a, Arariyaka and Upaniyad portions 
ot the K>:piayajurveda are accented. In these texts, the accent- is 
musical depending upon the pitch of the accent. There are three 
accents by the names udatta, anudatta and svarita. Udatta means 
laised, anudatta low pitch and svarita sounded and these correspond 
to acute, grave and circumflex accents respectively. In the Tigveda , 
the udatta is not marked, the anudatta is marked by a horizontal’ 
stioke below the syllable and the svaritahy a vertical stroke above 
the syllable. In the other Vedas, they are marked differently. 

These texts were ordinarily recited and handed down orally from 

preceptor to pupil. Much care was enforced on the student to 

get the texts by heart without a single error in pronunciation and 

accent. The Vedas came to be called &ruti owing to this system of 
their study. 

Some devices were adopted to keep the Vedas from becoming 
corrupt, Samhitapatha, pada pallia, kramapatha , jatapatha and 
g liana pal ha were the five devices which w’ere adopted for this pur¬ 
pose. The samhitapatha represents the Vedic passage as such and 
as it is recited. The Pada-patlia represents the stage in which the 
savih it a is split up into words. If the samhitapatha were to be 
represented symbolically by abc, then a, b, c, would represent the 
padapatha . The rules were framed and observed to account for the 
phenotic changes at the end and at the beginning of such words which 
have been so split. This helped the restoration from the padapatha 
of the samhita pat ha as purely as it was before the padapatha was 
formed out of it. The kramapatha was formed by taking every 
word of the padapatha once with the preceding word and again with 
the following word, ah , be, ca would represent the kramapatha. The 
jatapatha is had by the combination of the krmapatha stated in three 
ways, ab, ba, ah, be, cb , be would represent the jatapatha. The 
ghanapatha is formed by the same combination stated in five ways. 
ab, ba, abc, eba , abc would represent the ghanapatha. With the 
help of these devices, the samhitapatha was split up in four ways 
with the reconstruction of it made possible from the four pathas . 
Thus the Vedas were kept intact all these years. In spite of the 
oral tradition which was practised in handing them down to posterity, 
no change, even in a syllable or accent, has crept into them. 




CHAPTER III 


THE VEDAS AS UNDERSTOOD BY THE CRITICS OF THE 

WEST 

In the course of their critical study of the Vedas which were 
treated side by side with the Zend Avesta the Zoroastrian scriptures, 
the scholars of the West were struck by the similar features exhibited 
by the Vedas and the Zend Avesta The words, used in them were 
in some cases, similar in sense and formation. For instance, mitra 
in the Vedas and mihira in the Zend Avesta were found to mean the 
sun ; vrtrahan in the Vedas and verethraghna in the Zend Avesta 
meant the war-god and were phonetically similar ; asura in the Vedas 
and ahura in the Zend Avesta were phonetically similar but had 
different meanings, asura meaning a demon and ahura a god ; soma 
in the Vedas and haoma in the Zend Avesta meant a drink. Both 
the scriptures refer to the ceremony of upanayana . On the strength 
of these features, the learned critics have drawn the conclusion that 
from among the people who were living ages ago in Persia and her 
neighbouring areas, one section moved eastward and entered into 
India about 3000 B C. These were the Aryans. At first they 
settled in Punjab where they were able to get a peaceful living. 
Feeling grateful at this, they began to propitiate Nature which was 
deified by them. Their prayers, offered on this occasion, were 
composed in those expressions with which they have been familiar 
during their settlement in Persia and other regions. Owjng to the 
efflux of time since their departure from Persia, their language under¬ 
went certain phonetic changes. Ilgveda was the name given to the 
work comprising these prayers. During their stay in Punjab, only a por¬ 
tion of the Ilgveda was composed. As they moved further to the east, 
the remaining portions were composed This is proved by the absence 
of references to the R. Gang'd, to the tiger, and to rice in these portions. 
References to these are available in the portions written at a later 
period. Chapters 2 to 7 were composed in these regions and the re¬ 
maining chapters 1, 8, 9 and 10 were composed at a later period in 
different places. The Yajurveda and the Samaveda were composed 
in the regions lying on the banks of the R. Yamuna. The Atharva - 
veda was composed after the Aryans settled in Bengal, That the 
Ilgveda was composed long before the other Vedas is proved by the 

large number of the hymns of the former which are found in¬ 
corporated in the latter. 

Not only were the Vedas composed at different periods but the 

portions in each were also composed at different periods. The early 

expressed their gratitude to the deities in the form of the 
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hymnsi of the Rgveda. besought the help of those deities in the hour 

ot need by reciting those hymns. At a certain stage, they found that 
mere prayers did not serve the purpose and that something beyond 
these prayers was necessary to win the favour of the deities. The 
performance of the sacred rites was considered by them as the means 
to serve this end. 4 There was a time when the sacrifices ' ‘ were 
dictated by the free impulse of the human heart, by a yearning to 
render thanks to some unknown Being, and to repay, in words or 
deeds, a debt of gratitude, accumulated from the first breath of life.* 1 
The worship of fire, the drinking of soma juice and other rites formed 
the noteworthy features of these rites. While performing these 
rites, the hymns of the Rgveda were recited. With a view to ensure 
the correct performance of these rites, certain passages, of the Veda 
which gave a clue as to the mode of performing the rites, were taken 
up and expounded so that they could be applied easily to their perform¬ 
ance. These were recorded together with the corresponding hymns 
in a separate work which came to be called Yajurveda . On all these 
occasions, the hymns of the Rgveda were sung and for the purpose 
of^ecuring efficiency and effect in putting the hymns to music, the 
S amaveda was composed. It contained the hymns of the Rgveda 
together with the necessary information for putting them to music. 
When the ritual side was thus in progress, a need was felt to take 
steps for defending the sacrificer from the attack of the enemies who 
did not lend support to the performance of such rites or who attempt¬ 
ed to overpower the sacrificers. Evidently these enemies were the 
savage tribes who were the original inhabitants of India and who 
attempted to resist the foreigners from settling in the Indian soil. 
Steps were also taken to attack and overpower such enemies. These 
attempts took the shape of hymns and rites connected with the 
various deities. All these came to be recorded in the Atharvaveda. 

The sacred rites were as many as there were deities and as many 
as there were purposes. The explanatory part of these rites assumed 
the shape of special texts called the Brahmanas. The hymns and 
the rites were considered to be attached to each Veda and this 
resulted in the rising up of the Brahmantas attached to each Veda . 

Most of these rites were to be performed by a man in the com¬ 
pany of the members of his family or of his clan. A man, who, having 
spent the major part of his life with the members of family, chose 
to lead a life of retirement in the forest, was expected not to give up 
the performance of the sacred rites all on a sudden. He was required 
to perform certain rites which suited him in the life of retirement. 
The hymns and the rites for him were given in the Arany akas. Like 
the Brahmanas, the Aranyakas are many being connected with each 
Veda. 

• History of Ancient Sanskrit Literature by Max Muller. P. 526. 
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Those who settled thus in the forests would have liked to as¬ 
certain the basis for the performance of the sacred rites, the nature 
of the man performing them, the nature of the deity propitiated and 
such other details. Some of these settlers would have got tired of 
following the path of rituals. They would have aspired to under¬ 
stand the nature of the soul- Questions and answers on these topics 
must have sprung during this period. All these were collected to¬ 
gether in the form of works called the Up mi$ads. These also formed 
part of the Vedas and were attached to the concluding portions of 
the Aranyakas . The nature of the speculations contained in them 
shows that some of them must have been composed long time ago. 

Although the division of the Veda is in this order, still it appears 
that portions, under each head in the different Vedas , were composed 
at different periods. The Samaveda was composed long before the 
portions of the Kr.$naijajurveda were written. 

The hymns in the Rgveda are associated singly and also in groups 
with the names of certain sages- It is possible to treat these sages 
as the authors of these hymns. In some cases, the authors have 
been forgotten- Thus the entire text of the Rgveda was written by 
different authors at different periods. The same conclusion holds 
good in the case of the texts of the other Vedas. The earlier por¬ 
tions of the Rgveda were composed about 3000 B. C. The Vedas , in 
their entirety, were available before 600 B- C. when Giutarna the 
Buddha took note of the existence of the Vedas aud preached his 
doctrines opposing certain doctrines recorded in them. 

The critics of the West, when they began to study the Vedas , 
took for consultation the commentaries on the Vedas written by the 
Indian writers. The explanations, offered in these texts for certain 
passages, were found unconvincing and also misleading. The critics, 
therefore, thought it wise to interpret the passages from the context. 
The Vedas , in particular the Rgveda , did not appear to them to con¬ 
tain a word unusual, difficult or obscure necessitating a reference to 
the commentaries. Of course, they took the help of the commen¬ 
tators but did not treat them as the sole guides in the interpretation 
of the Vedas. ‘ As regards its more peculiar and difficult portions,’ 
they thought, ‘ it must therefore be interpreted mainly through it¬ 
self.” They began to apply the comparative method of study to the 
understanding of the Vedas. 

In their opinion, a study of the Vedas reveals that the early 
settlers in ancient India were pastoral people. Their houses were 
made of wood. Their food consisted of ghee, milk, grains, vegetables, 
fruits and meat. The vessels were made of metals or earthenware. 
The drinking vessels were made of wood. The use of liquor was re¬ 
stricted. Cattle-breeding was the main occupation in the earlier 


1. A History of Sanskrit Literature by A. A. Macdonell. P. 63. 
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stages. Later on, agriculture and hunting came to be practised. 
They had to practise war fare to defend themselves from the attacks 
of the enemies. The bow and the arrows were the weapons used 
for this purpose. Armours and helmets were made of metal. Boats 
were used for crossing the rivers. Barter was the system of exchange. 
Gambling and dice were practised Dancing and music were highly 
developed, The drum, flute and the lute were the instruments of 
music. Among the domestic animxls, the cow occupied a prominent 
position ‘ The sanctity of the cow has not only survived in India 
down to the present day, but has even gathered strength with the 
lapse of time.’ ‘ To no other animal has mankind owed so much, and 
the debt has been richly repaid in India with a veneration unknown 
in other lands.' 1 

Patriarchy was the mode of the family system. A priest was at 
their home as their guide The marriage customs were the same 
as those which prevail in the present day. The women occupied a 
prominent position in the house. She was called grhapatni. The 
birth of a son wis looked upon as a prosperous event. Those who 
were sonless adopted another’s son. 

The caste-system took a definite form during this period. The 
Brahmins were the priests. The Ksatriyas were the rulers. The 
Vaisyas were the traders. The Siidras were the servants of the above 
mentioned three classes of peoples. This system was evolved to 
maintain the social standard of the society. It was based on the 
nature of avocations pursued by the people. There were wheel¬ 
wrights, carpenters, weavers who made clothes from wool, rope- 
makers, jewellers, actors and many other classes of people who pur¬ 
sued different walks of life. 

The Aryans were split up into numerous tribes, each tribe repre¬ 
senting a political unit. Monarchical was the system of government. 
Kingship was hereditary. The power of the king was. however, 
limited by the will of the people. In war, the chariots were in use. 
The horses and elephants, though referred to in the earlier portions 
of the Vedas, do not appear to have been used for purposes of war by 
the earlier settlers. 

The standard of morality during this period was very high. Adultery 
and rape were counted as the most serious among the offences. 
Monogamy and the virtues of practising it were fully recognised. 
Still, polygamy thrived along with it. 

Burial and cremation were the two means adopted to dispose of 
the dead. Cremation was more common and burial, particularly, in 
the later period became restricted in its applicability to the specific 
cases of the dead. 

_ __ _ _ - ■ — ~ ~ T ' 

1. A History of Sanskrit Literature by A A Macdonell P 110 
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While the Rk, Yajus , and Samavedas throw light on the religious 
and secular aspects of the life of the early settlers, the Atharvaveda 
contains a mine of information on the secular side alone. Spells and 
charms were in use to combat diseases and enemies. 1 his Veda gives 
some information on the topics, connected with medicine, astrology 
and astronomy. Spells are given to get prosperity in the house and 
in trade. 

The Vedas in general, besides giving hymns and directions for 
the performance of the sacred rites, contain hymns connected with 
wedding, funeral and other happenings. Cosmogonic and didactic hymns 
are found in plenty. Events connected with the lives of Sunahsepha, 
Purfiiavas and Urvasi, Yama and Yami and others are found here 
recorded. 

During the earlier perio 1, the Aryans worshipped the forces of 
Nature to which physical aspects amounting to anthropomorphism 
were attributed. However, there is no reference to the idols in the 
Vedas. Among the gods, Varuna, Indra and Agni were prominent. 
Varuna was the great upholder of the moral order. As days passed 
on, he came to occupy a secondary position and he became the lord 
of the sea Indra also came to lose in the later period his eminent 
position as the most favourite god in charge of rain but continued to 
maintain his position as the lord of gods. Agni is next in import¬ 
ance. He continued to maintain his position, for he was more in* 
timately connected with the sacred rites. Savitr, Surya, Brahma, 
Visnu, Rudra and others are given prominence in the earlier portions 
and they have become more popular at the end of the Vedic period. 
Miti a varuna. Alvins, Maruts, Vasus, Adityas and others are gods in 
groups. Ratri, Prthivi, Sarasvati and others are female deities. The 
all-comprehensive group Visfvedeva h comprising all the gods became 
popular in the middle of the Vedic period. Another special feature 
is the deification of the attributes like sraaddha, manyu, kama and 
others. One another feature is that among these deities, each one is 
praised as the highest in the particular context. Max Muller while 
referring to this feature writes ‘ when Agni, the lord of fire, is ad¬ 
dressed by the poet, he is spoken of as the first god, not inferior even 
to Indra. While Agni is invoked, Indra is forgotten, there is no 
competition between the two, nor any rivalry between them or other- 
gods. This is a most important feature in the religion of the Feda.’ 1 

Kathenotheism and polytheism are the two aspects of the philoso¬ 
phic outlook of the Vedic literature. The latter period recognises 
God as personal and as a creator. It can be said that polytheism of 
the earlier period gave room to monotheism in the later period. Im¬ 
manence of the Supreme Being is also recognised. 


1* History of Ancient Sanskrit Literature by Max Muller. P. 646. 
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No reference is found in the Vedas about discussions regarding the 
ex^s ence of souls. After long periods of trials, the souls were ^arn 

,Z K e “ d "! e t>' lh «>. sods s„d the psfh ol he 

fathers. Firm believers, as they were in the theory of transmit 

f!°" V l9 ’ t . hey 1 dl< ? not doubt fche existence of the souls and hence 
e Vedas, particularly the earlier portions, breathes a spirit of oDti- 

dea“h pr ° ving that the early aetfclers had belie f a better status 



CHAPTER IV 

A CRITICISM OF THE VIEW OF THE WESTERN CRITICS 

The results achieved by the western critics by their study of the 

Vedic texts were summarised in the previous chapter. The critics 

have expressed in unmistakable expressions what they considered 

about the Vedas. The opinion of the Indians on this subject is worth 

referring to in the context. An approach to the study of the 

conclusions drawn by the western critics is also worth taking 
up here. & 

The Hindu mind has a different conception of the Vedic literature. 
Veda that work which teaches that means, which -is not 
worldly, by adopting which what is desirable is obtained and 
what is undesirable is avoided. 1 In other words, the Veda teaches 
what is good and what is bad. In this respect, the Vedas are of 
unquestioned authority. They are the scriptures of the Hindus. 

The Vedas are of two parts viz., Karma-karjida and JuaHakanda. 
e tormer comprises the Saitihita, Brahmana and Aramjaka portions 
and the latter the Upani$ad. The former portion is concerned with 
he perfonnance of the rites enjoined in them. The rites are four 
io\a vtz., mtya obligatory, naimittika produced by a special cause 

nrrh / Vi P !T f0l -S ed , thrOUgh the desire of some adv aQfcage and nisiddha 
p ohibited. The latter portion deals with the nature of the individual 

T U JV u P*“ rm f Soul and the world and the relation between them, 
laditional opinion is the same as that of the western critics regard- 

\2adf. ai “ PUrP ° Se ° f the Aranyakas and Upa- 

Hindus in'fh 8 ar t the T° r< ? 8 ° f the achievements of the ancient 

Phete ° f rell g' on - Since the religious and secular 
T P /!, °l u W6re n6Ver dissociated from each other in India, the 

on secula'r m^7 Urel ^h eli % i0US in 8 P irit ’ contain accounts 

could not be ^nl s 8 ' rherefore - according to tradition, the Vedas 

eadv senior, 1 T P °, n aS S0UrCes inf o^ation on the life of the 
early settlers in the Indian soil. 

Regarding the authorship of the Vedas, there are three views 
cmrent among the Hindus. The first view states that the Vedas are 

were r: v 3°^r%° f ”V uth "- ^or the benefit of mankind the^ 

beTne the enl 7 me t 0f creatl0n by the Supreme Being. Not 

This 6 is the view°nf fc f-h nS v°^- any 7 rifcer ’ ihe V are themselves valid. 
—i _ v ew of the Vedantins literally the followers of the Upa - 

i ^ 7T^Ty^a^YntTo- 

duction to the Vaitt iriya s a mbit abli o.?y a 

S. L.~ 3 r 
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nUads . The second view is that the world was never created not 
was it ever destroyed and the Vedas have been in existence from 
time immemorial. I hey are the eternal and self-evident valid texts 
of wisdom and are highly authoritative. This view is held by the 
Mimamsakas the followers of the Karmakanda portion of the Vedas . 
I he third view is that the Vedas are the compositions of the Supreme 
Being. They are valid, their validity being proved by their being the 
compositions of the Supreme Being. This view is held by the 
Naiyayikas who belong to the school of Indian logic. Names like 
Visvamitra, Grtsamada, Vasistha and others, which are mentioned in 
the Vedas associated with certain hymns are to be taken as the 
names of those seers who were the propagators of the Vedic religion 
through the particular portions with which their names are connected, 
t rom this, it becomes clear that the Hindus do not believe in attribut¬ 
ing the Vedas to the authorship of man nor in the composition of the. 
various parts of the Vedas at different periods. 

As regards the interpretation of the Vedas , it must be admitted 
that the line of traditional interpretation is not an unbroken one. 
There were a host of writers who attempted to interpret the Vedas t 
Yaska (before 800 B. C ), who wrote the Nirukta on the etymology 
of the Vedic words, tells that there were as many as seventeen inter¬ 
preters of the Vedas earlier to him. None of their works were avail¬ 
able to him. While giving the derivations of the Vedic words, Yaska 
offers alternate derivations in some cases thus exhibiting his eagerness 
to make a sincere attempt to interpret the Vedic words. From this, 
it becomes clear that he was not quite certain about the traditional 
mode of Vedic interpretation. After Yaska, there were a number of 
commentators. The Rgveda was commented by Skandasvamin 
(C. 600 A. D), MadhavabhaHa, Madhava, Vebkatmadhava, 

Anandatirtha, Saya/ia, BhaMabhaskara, Sadguru^isya and others. 
The Suklcnyajun eda was commented by Harisvamin in the 7th 
century A-D., Udaya in the 9th century A. D., Uvaja in the 11th 
century A. D., Sayana, Mahidhara who was also called Mahidasa and 
others. The Krsnayajurveda was commented by Bhattabhaskara, 
Sayana and others. The Samaveda w T as commented by Sayana 
Madhava, Bharatasvamin and others and the Atharcaveda by Sayana. 
Sayana, who lived in the latter half of the I4th century A D , was 
the only writer who wrote commentaries on all the four Vedas. 
Others commented on one full Veda , or on portions of the Vedic 
literature. The Vedarthaprakasa , the commentary written by Sayana 
and those by some others, are now completely available while the 
rest exist in parts. 

A study of these commentaries shows that the line of traditional 
interpretation of the Vedic texts was not continuous. Still these 
commentators have attempted to interpret the Vedas to the best 
of their ability and to offer alternate explanations wherever they 
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were not convince! with their own explanations. These com¬ 
mentators belonged to the line of scholars who studied and under¬ 
stood the Vedas and performed the rites enjoined by them. There¬ 
fore, they were quite familiar with the words occurring in the Vedas 
and were proficient in the Vedic lore. Being fully aware of the 
meaning of the Vedic passages, they were qualified to interpret 
the Vedas and therefore are the reliable exponents of the Vedic 
tradition. For instance, in his introductions to the commentaries 
to the Vedas, Sayana gives valuable information about the nature 
of the Vedas and their interpretation. He states the reasons put 
forward by some critics about the futility of interpreting the Vedas 
in which they had no faith and meets their objections in a convincing 
way and finally stresses the need for the interpretation and study 
of the Vedas. While interpreting the Vedic passages, he makes 
use of his knowledge of the principles of the Mimamsa system which 
are very essential for a proper understanding of the Vedas. He 
takes into consideration the valuable help rendered by the six 
supplements 1 . The commentaries by others also contain valuable 
information about the Vedic literature. These commentaries 
could not be dismissed as valueless. But for these commentaries, 
even the western critics would not have been in a position to 
understand what the Vedic tradition is. 


The interpretation of the Vedas which was undertaken by the 
critics of the west has not served the intended purpose, for it was 
taken independently and regardless of the Vedic tradition recorded 
in these commentaries. The real sense in which the words are 
found used in the Vedas cannot be ascertained without the aid of 
the Indian commentators. Since one and the same word used in 
SarhsVfta is capable of yielding more than one sense, the student 
of Vedic study has to depend entirely on the traditional mode of 
interpretation. The historical method of study, which fails to 
take into confidence, the view of Indian commentators, will help 
the critic to get any meaning for the Vedic passages and not the 
meaning which might have been intended by those responible for 
the Vedic tradition. Besides, the scholars of the West have failed 
to take into consideration the epics and the Puranas dismissing 
then as purely legendary and mythological. In fact, the contents 
of these works are based on those of the Vedas. These works form 
the supplements of the Vedas'. Therefore the interpretation of 
the Vedas without reference to these supplements would not 
bring out the real estimate of the Vedas. The historical method 
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of t he study of the I edas, based on the commentaries of Dayana and 

and conducted with reference to the epics, P uranas, the six supple- 

ments of the Vedas and the principles of the Mlmamsa, system, 

would disclose the contents and value of the Vedic literature. A 

number of Indian scholars have already begun the study of the 
Vedas in this direction. 


11 ^ he c0 ?° US1 ° DS arrived at by the western critics regarding 
theihome ofthe Vedas and the original home of the people of the 

Vedic period do not appear to be final. That some tribes came 

into India about 3000 B. C. from Persia and the neighbouring 

regions is sought to be proved by the critics on the strengh of 

certain expressions which are found in the Zend Avesta and the 

Vedas to be similar in sense and in form. Generally speaking, such 

?L SS10nS f i° Und m any fcwo differenfc languages would prove either 
that those who used those languages lived together in'the same 

region, or that they lived in different regions having cultural contacts 

which could have given rise to the appearance of such expressions' 

In the present case, there is no evidence to prove that the followers 
of the Zend Avesta and of the Vedas were one set of people in¬ 
habiting Persia and the neighbouring regions. The theory of the 
critics of the West regarding this point is only hypothetical. If 
on the strength of this evidence, the Aryans are stated to have 
migrated into India, it is equally possible to state that a section 
of the people in India migrated from India and settled in Persia. 

I he reasons adduced in support of the Aryan immigration into 
India are equally strong to support the migration of people from 
ndia. In the absence of an authentic evidence to support any 
such migration, it would be wise to hold, on the strength of evidences 
available, that the so-called Aryans lived in India itself. They had 
contacts with those who lived in Persia. As a result of these 
contacts, there arose expressions and habits among both the peoples 
exhibiting similar features. Such contacts are noticeable in the 
growth of every nation. The contact with the European nations has 
perceptibly influenced the Indians in matters of dress, speech, 
customs and manners. If, on the other hand, this explanation is to' 
be treated as baseless, the Egyptian civilization which resembles 
closely the Persian, Aryan and Tamil civilisations cannot be accounted 
for. Therefore it is better to hold that the home of the Aryans has 
been India itself. Regarding the home of the Vedas, nothing can 
be said definitely but from the geographical knowledge available from 
the Vedas, the epics, and the Puranas, it appears that those who 
followed the Vedic tradition were originally the inhabitants of the 
western part of India whose frontiers in the west and in the north 
extended beyond Sind, and Kashmir, 


It will not be out of place here if a passing reference is- 
made to the word Aryan used by the western critics to refer to those 
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who settled in India- The word Arya in the Saihskfta language 

means a person of noble conduct and does not denote any race or 

nation. A person, recognised by the western critics as an Arya, 

would cease to be an Arya, if he misbehaves. It appears that 

this word Aryan, as applied to a group of people, was only invented 

by the critics and that it is wrong to attritute to it a sense which 
could not be conveyed by it. 


bince the event of Aryan immigration could not be supported 
by any evidence, the question of the date of this immigration 
does not arise. Still the date of the composition of the Vedas 
requires a careful study. From the knowledge available at the 
present day from the study of the Vedas, it is difficult to find out 
when the Vedas were composed. However, evidences are available 
from other sources which are not of a decisive nature. The 
preachings of the Buddha recognise the existence of the Vedic texts 
in lull. L he Mahabharata, which was composed about 3100 B C 
admits the existence not only of the four Vedas ' as such but also 


of their branches. The author of the Mahabharata got the name 

Vyasa for having arranged the Vedas. This epic knows the work 

Ramayana as that of Yalmiki. Vyasa refers to Valmiki as a sage 

of by gone days and as the author of the epic Ramayana From this 

it is clear that the Ramayana must have been composed long before 

the period of the Mahabharata. This epic refers to the popularity 

o certain recensions of the Vedas thus proving the composition 

of the 1 edas long before its period. Therefore a definite date cannot 

be suggested to the Vedas. It would be wise to remain content 

for he present with the belief that the Vedas are the oldest literary 
products of India. * J 
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CHAPTER V 

IHE SAM Hi I A, BRAHMAN A AND ARANYAKA PORTIONS 

OF THE VEDAS 

f'he Rtjveda saihhita consists of 1017 hymns or 1028 hymns 
including valalckihja hymns It is divided into ten sections 
called viandalas There is another division of this Veda into eight 
sections each section being called a^taka This latter division is 
followed by the Indian tradition. The western scholars hold that 

was composed by different writers as different periods 
The hymns, in the six mandalas , beginning with the second, are 
ascribed to one sage. 1 hese mandalas have uniformity in character 
and internal arrangement. Therefore, these must have formed the 
nucleus of the Rksayiihita The hymns in the eighth viandalas are 
ascribed to two sages and those in the other mandalas to a number 
of sages- l he whole of the ninth maydala is about the soma sacrifice. 
These four mandalas must have been composed at a later date by a 
number of sages and attached to the orginally composed portion. 

In the beginning, there were five recensions of this Samhita viz , 
Sdkala, Bavkala^Asvaldy ma, Sftnkhyayana and Mdndukeya■ Among 
these, the first recension alone, is now available, the secoud having 
only eight more hymns than the first and the remaining three having 
no appreciably distinct recensions and independent existence. 

The liksamhita contains the hymns in praise of the various deities 
songs for sacrificial purposes, litanies for rituals, propitiatory and 
philosophical hymns, marriage benedictions, magic songs and others- 

The Yajurreda comprises the hymns taken from the Rgveda and 
the prose passages which are explanatory of the J£gvedie hymns 
from the ritualistic aspect. Therefore, this Veda is partly in prose 
and partly in poetry. Patanjali speaks of the 101 recensions of 
this Veda. Most of them have now disappeared. * 

This Veda has two branches viz, QuHa yajuroeda and 
Krinayajurveda. The former school came to be called Sukla- 
yajurveda because of the well arranged plan of the hymns. It is 
also accounted for to be due the tradition according to which this 
Veda was revealed by the sun. The latter school came to be called 
Krsna due to the unarranged nature of its contents. The former 
branch has only the hymns to be recited and the latter has, in 
addition to them, discussions on the performance of the sacred rites. 

The SamhitG of the Su Hayajurveda is known as Vajasaneyisarhhitd 
which is available in two recensions viz., Kanva and Madhyandina 
differing slightly from each other This Saihhita has forty chapters 
of which the last fifteen are treated to have been added later. 
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According to the Indium tradition, chapters 26-35 are considered to 
be supplementary (khili). This Sarlihita deals with important sacri- 
ces like I ajapeya, Itdjasiiya, Asvdmedha, SarvatnedJia and others 
I he last chapter contains the IsopanUad. 

# 

0 The Kr$t>ayajur<e,da has four recensions viz., 1) KathakasarnhitK 

6) Kapisihala ka'h&sarhhita which is available in fragments 3) 

Maitrayaijisamliita which is also called Kdlapasamhita and 4) 

l at thirty asamhita which has large followers in' South India. 

I he last-meutioned recension has two schools riz , that of 

Apastainba and that of Hiranyakekin, the distinction between 

them being on the side of the rituals. The former three recensions 

are also called by a comprehensive name the CaraVa school. 

la anjah speaks of the first and the third recensions as popular. 

Valmiki tells that these were highly honoured at Ayodhya The 

third recension has four sections ( karidas ) while the fourth has 
seven. 

f ^ be ,j SS>> i a ° e<i ,n Samhiln comprises for the most part the hymns 
ot the Ugveda. I here are only seventy-five hymns which belong 
entirely to this Veda. There are 1810 hymns in this Veda many 
of them being repeated. These are divided into two parts called drcUa 
meaning a collection of the rk.s or hymns and uttardrcUa, a later 
collection of the hymns. Leaving aside the repetition, the first part 
has o8o hymns and the second has 400 hymns. The hymns in the 
second part are grouped according to the metres in which they are 
composed the deities to whom they are addressed and the sacrifices 
while performing which they are to he sung This Samhitn contains 
various song books called gams which give the rules for the pro 
longation, repetition and other changes to be affected while the 
ymns are sung It is said that orginally there were one thousand 
recensions of this Samhita At present only three of -hem are 
available. I hey are the RanayUnlya KavUma and Jaimimva 
also called Talavakara. While the Samhitas of the first and the 

chapter 6 ava ‘ ab e> that ° f the seconf| lost except for the seventh 

The Atharvaveda is also called Atharvdfigiras. Bhrgvaftgira « and 

’ “ ill “ »' th ' find in the 

reference to the holy magic which was used to over come diseases and 
thus used for contractive purposes and in the word angira, a reference 

mean the priest and the £iza1:d m^ * 

this Veda is preserved in two recensions vi, ^ "z °1 

P“ippalada. The former is well known and the latter is”” 3 
ma single manuscript. The former has l hv 
twenty-one books. oL-sixth of the entire portion U?n ^ 
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; Brahmanas. ,**•• . 

>• 

A Brahmana is considered to comprise the explanations offered 
by learned priests on the essential points of the rituals. The collec¬ 
tions of such explanations varied according to the variety of the 
rituals. These explanations mention the connections between the 
hymns and the rites in which they are to find use. They contain 
accurate and minute directions regarding the performance of the 
sacred rites like the places to be occupied by the priests around the 
altar, the positions to be occupied by the sacred grass and others. 
In support of these explanations and directions, they contain certain 
stories. A sacred rite required the offices of four priests hotr, udgatr, 
adhraryu and brahman. They are respectively connected with 
the Rk. Sama , Yajus , and Atharraved is. The adhraryu was in 
charge of the actual performance ol the sacrifice. The hotr was to 
recite the hymns of . the Rgveda in a loud and distinct and the most 
accurate manner. The udgatr was to sing the hymns according 
to the rules of the Samavcda. The brahman was to watch the 
doings of the other priests and correct the mistakes if they commit 
any. He was expected to have mastered all the Vedas and be pro¬ 
ficient with the details of the rituals. 

While there are recensions in the Sam hit as % there are no recensions 
in the Brahmanas. Still, they are different according as the rites are 
and the recensions of the Veda to which the partcular rites are 
attached.- 

To th^ Rgveda are attached the Aitarey a brahmana in forty 
chapters and KazisitaHbrahmana also called &ankhya?iabrahmaria 
in thirty chapters. To the S&uklayajurveda is attached the 
pathabrahmana in the two recensions of Kanva and Madliyandina . 
There are one hundred chapters in it grouped into fourteen sections 
(barxdas). The first nine sections contain a comment on the first 
eighteen sections of the Vajasaneyisamhita. The sage Yajnavalkya 
is mentioned as the author of this Br ahmana. The concluding 
portions contain the Brhadaranyaba upanisad. This Brahmana con¬ 
tains the stories of the fish, £>akuntala, Pururavas and Urvasi and 
others. The recension of the Kan a school has eighteen books. 
The Taittiriyabrahmana- is attached to the Taittiriya recension of 
the Kf^nayajurveda and is in continuation of the T aittirig asamhit a. 
The other recensions of this Veda have no Brahmanas . To the 
Samareda schools of Tandins and Talavakaras the brahmanas are 
available. The Kauturaa recension has no brahmana. To the 
Tandya recension are attached’ the Pahcaximsa brahmana and Sad- 
vimiabr ahmana. The former is also called Tandy ay brahmana 
and Praudhabrahmana. The title Paucvimsabrahmana must have 
been suggested by the number twenty five of the books contained 
in it. The latter's is suggested by its containing only one book in 
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continuation of the Pancaviiiii>cibrah)nar}a. The last six chapters in 

are called Adbhutabralimana which deal with 
rites done for the prevention of the evil effects which are likely to take 
place on extraordinary occasions. To the Talavakara recension 
is attached the Talavakarabrahmana which has five books. The 
fourth book is called Upanisadbralimana which contains two lists 
of teachers of the Sdmaveda tradition and also Kenopani^ad. The 
last book is called Arseyabrahmana containing a list of the composers 
of the samans which are particular kinds of the verses of the 
Samaveda . The Chandogyabrahmaya is also attached to the 
Tandya recension but it contains very little matter of the Brahmanas . 
Except for the beginning it is C handog yopan i?ad Besides these, 

there are three works attached to the Samaveda all of them called 
Brahmanas but all of them have only this title and their contents 
treat with some other topics. These works are the Vamsabrahmana 
containing a list of the teachers, amavidlianabrahmaya on chants 
and Devatadliyayabrahmaya on the deities of the Samaveda. To 
the Atharvaveda is attached the GopathabrUlimana which is avail¬ 
able in two books. Among these Brahmanas, it is the Taittiriya- 
brahmana alone that is in continuation of the Taittiriya sainhita . 
Other Brahmanas are independent texts. Except for the Taittiriya 
and batapathabrahmanas, the Braiimanas are unaccented. 


Arayyakas 

To the Rgveda are attached the A itarcyaranyaka in eighteen 

chapters attributed to Asraldyana and the Kan$itaky aranyaka in 

fifteen chapters. The first one-third portion of the fourteenth 

section of the Satapathabrahmana is the aranyaka of the &ukla- 

yajurveda. The Taittiriy aranyaka, attached to the Taittiriya 

recension of the Kvpyayajurveda is in continuation of the Taittiriya 

brahmana and is accented. The first section in the Chandogyopanisad 

represents the aranyaka of the Tandya recension of the Samaveda. 

I he Up a ni$ad brahmana attached to the Talvdkara recension is in 

fact an arayyaka of this recension. The Atharvaveda has * no 
arayyaka. 

All these three portions of the Vedas represent the Karmakayda 
Eor purposes of the rituals, the literature, contained in these portions* 
is divided in a different manner into three parts viz y mantra , vidhi 
and arthavada The first part deals with the hymns which are to 
be recited when the sacrifices are performed. The second nart 
contains the directions enjoining the mode of performing a parti- 

cular nte and prolnbitmg certain rites from being performed The 
third part refers to the portions of the Vedas which explain the 
directions given in the second part and offer justifications for such 
directions. From this mode of division, it can be seen that the 

S. L.—4 
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Samhita portion corresponds to that of mantra } Brahmana and 
Aranyaka portions to those of vidhi and arthavada . 

The critics of the West place the literature of the Karmakaytda 
of all the Vedas in the following chronological order as they are 
taken have been composed :—The Sarhhiia of the Jjtgy?d a % Yajurveda - 
sajhhita y Paiicavimsibrahmana, Taittiriyabrahmcivia } Jaiminiyabrahmana, 
Kau§ituk'i brahman a, Aitareyab rah maria , Satapathabrahma^ia and Gopatha - 

brahmai.ia. 




CHAPTER VI 

THE UPANISAD 

Those who perform the rites prescribed in the Karmakanda go 
to heaven and have to return to earth after a definite time. Heaven 
is not a place of permanent bliss Therefore one who is after ever¬ 
lasting bliss has to withdraw his mind gradually from the objects 
of the world. The purpose of the Aranyakas is to give a preliminary 
training in this direction to those who desire to get everlasting bliss. 
The next stage comes when the need arises to get discriminative 
knowledge which would help in understanding the value of the 
elementary principles needed at this stage as contrasted from all 
other principles of a subsidiary character. The need for this stage 
in a man’s life is emphasised in the Upani$nh which represent the 
Jfianakanda. After death, the soul migrates into another body as a 
result of the acts done in the previous birth. This kind of migration 
binds the soul to the body once again thus making the soul go in 
a mad search for material happiness The Upani$ids teach these 
principles and help the soul to desist from such pursuits. In the 
Upzni$zds are therefore found the evolution and growth of the 
theory of transmigration of souls. * Here in the Up finis ids are set 
forth in concrete example as well as in dogmatic instruction, two 
opposing theories of life an ignorant, narrow, selfish way of life 
which seeks temporary, unsatisfying, unreal ends ; and a way of 
life which seeks to relate itself to the Supreme Reality of the universe 
so as to escape from the needless misery of ordinary existence into 
undying bliss, 1 To achieve this purpose, the Upani$ads 9 deal with 
the nature of the individual souls, the Supreme Soul and the world 
and their mutual relation. The individual soul is referred to as 
Utman and Jiva, The Supreme Soul is referred to as Brahman and 
Atman. The Upini$ad.<i do not condemn the observance of the 
rituals. They recognise the observance of obligatory rites as a 
preliminary step to get to the higher step of knowledge ( jfiana) 
which alone would lead the soul to the final goal. 

The Aitareya Upanisad is attached to the Raveda. It describes 
the creation of the universe and teaches that true knowledge could 
put a stop to the transmigration of the souls. The Kau.ptaky- 
upanisad is also attached to the Rgveda. It deals with the knowledge 
of the soul. The B^hadara nyakopanigad, which is attached to the 
Suklayajurveda , discusses the question of the origin of life for a soul 
and deals at length with its fears and happiness. Great stress is 

1. Preface VII. Translation of tt^e Thirteen Principal UoaniSads by 
Robert Ernest Hume, 
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placed on the need for the meditation on soul. It contains the 
conversational accounts between the sage Yajnavalkya and king Janaka 
and others on the nature of the soul and the means to realise it. 
The Taittiriyopani?ad , which is attached to the Taitliriyasarhhita , 
deals with the nature of the Brahman and this discussion is in the 
form of a dialogue between Varuna and his son Bhrgu. The 
Mahan ar ay aniyopani sad, also called Yajnikopanisad , is also attached 
to the Taittiriya recension of the Krqnayajurveda. To the same 
recension are attached the Kathopanisad , and &veiasvataropani$ad. 
The former has two books each having three chapters. It gives 
the story of Naciketas who was given the knowledge of the Brahman 
by the lord of death. It deals with the true nature of the soul (j(va\ 
the means to know the Brahman and the relation between the two. 
The soul, on account of ignorance, is not able to show itself and 
realise its nature as distinct from the body. By understanding the 
nature of death, one can overcome it. It is meditation that helps 
in the realisation of the nature of the Supreme and individual souls. 
The &vetasvatara contains the discourse of the sage Svetarfvatara 
delivered to the people in his hermitage. The object of this Upanisad 
is to bring about a reconciliation between the ^ankhya-Yoga systems 
and the Vedanta system. The nature of the relationship between 
illusion (maya), individual souls and the Supreme Soul is also discussed. 
To the Maitrayiniyi recension of the Krpxayajurveda is attached 
the Maitrayaniyopani$ ul. The Jsoya'.is id, which forms part of the 
VajasaneyitaYnhiia tells that those who get the knowledge of the 
Supreme Soul would find everything identical with the Brahman 
which is seen in the universe which, in its turn, is found in it. To 
the Tandya recension of the Samaveda is attached the Cliandogyopani$ad 
which is didactic in form. It contains many dialogues between 
Uddalaka a sage and his son ^vetaketu. The idea of the universal 
soul is discussed in this work. To the Talavakara recension of the 
Samaveda , is attached the Kenopanisad which speaks of the Brahman 
as the only absolute. The Brahman is the source of all forces in 
the world. Its nature is entirely different from things known and 
unknown. The Mundaka , Prasna , and May.idukya are attached to the 
Atharva veda. Strictly speaking, these are not connected with;? any 
Vedic school. From the Mundaka, it is learnt that the Brahman 
dwells in the heart of man as the true self. Knowledge is two-fold 
viz., the higher and the lower The former is concerned with the 
knowledge of the Brahman and the latter with the teachings of the 
Vedas. The Prasnopani$ad is in the form of questions addressed by 
six students to sage Pippalada who answers them. The origin of 
matter, life, division of life, three states of existence viz., dream, 
sleep, and waking and meditation on the pranava are dealt with in 
this Upanisad. The Maridukya deals with the infinite nature of the 

Brahman. 

Almost all these Upani$ads are only the continuations of the 
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Brahmana^a,nA^Arajiynka portions of the Karinakanda. The Taittiriya 

and Malta" ar a yaniyopani ? ads_ are accented. • The Brhadaravtyaka, 

Chandogya , Mandukya, Taittiriya Aitareya f Maitrayanlya , and Kau^Taki 

Upanisads are in prose resembling that; of the ' Brahma nas. ’ The 

at ia, Is Svetasvatra , Alundaka and the Alahanarayanlya Upanisads 

are in verse. The Kena and the Prasna Upanisads are partly in 
verse and partly in prose. 

On the strength of language and contents, it is held that the 
Prasna, Maitrayanlya and the Alandukga Upanisads are of later origin 
and the Aitareya , Brhadaranyaka , Ckandogya, Taittiriya , Kaufitakl 
and Kena Upan*$ads represent the earliest stage. 

Besides these fourteen Upan>^ad>, there are a number of other 
pauttjads^ Some of them are very old and many of very late 
origm From among these, the leading exponents of the Vedanta 
schools have selected a few to comment on them or to cite quotations 

Irom, them. Ma °y among these are characterised by the religious 
fP lr ,' fc - Tbe y have ver y little Of philosophical matter. It is held 
that there are one hundred and eight Upanisads. This list Includes 

^!ff ab ° V .t mentl ^ e , d fourfceen Upanisads. As regards the subject- 

raatter, they could be dass.fied into six groups (I) based on the 

Vedanta doctrine: 24 (2) based on Yoga: 20 3) Sam^ya a ■ 17 
(4 i Varava . : 14 (5) Saiua : 15 and (6) Sak'a and miscellaneous : 18 

‘ l r n 7° n f ° r u th r spr ' n « ,n 8 U P of 80 many minor Upanisads of varied' 
reliafnn! a be ° m the attem P fc of the followers of various 
views and PerSUaMOn8 t0 have Upanisads representing their 

1 he special feature of the Upanisads is that most of them are 
with^narf 1 ^ one Veda or other. Some of them have connections 
w th f h rv ? a t V e eda 'rvu Many 0f them have g Qt nothing to do 

the edas resulted in the attribution of ten Upanisads to the Rgveda 

nineteen to the yajus, thirty-two to the Krsnayajus sixteen 

to the Sama and thirty-one to the Atharva . 

that I KnFf earS ’f h0W * eVer ’ a Study ° f the CODt ents of the Upanisad, 
Vedn h ^t f0r a few U'aces of their being connected with a particular 

S f F er V S nofchln § Peoo'iar in their method of treatment or sub¬ 
SL f ;“ owe » 0f al V edic schools. The different schools oT the 
8upnortin! yS fl! m a a UP ° D U P ani?ads aa authoritative texts 

unbkF iv, ^ d ,°f tr ‘ nes - Thus Jnanakdnda of the Vedas 

6 th ® Karmakanda, is not only the source from which the 

owers of the different systems of thought derive information in 
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support of their views but the one common authoritative text for 
all of them a reference to which cannot be denied by one school of 
thought to another. It is these Upanisads that have served as the 

strong foundations for the erection of the manifold structures of the 
systems of philosophy. . 

,J ' * 1 i j 1 f» l f f i > i '; 

• V 

i ■ * *; 

t.i , 
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CHAPTER VII 

THE VEDAftGAS 

The study of the Vedas , the proper understanding and interpre¬ 
tation of them and the application of their principles while performing 
the sacred rites necessitated the rise of the supplements of the Vedas 
which are familiarly known as the Vedahgas. They are six in num¬ 
ber Vi: , Si'/.sa phonetics, Vyakarana grammar, Chandas metre, Nirukta 
etymological interpretation, Jyotisa astronomy and Kalpa ceremonial 
These are not distinct text books. They merely refer to the six subjects 
the study of which was useful for the understanding of the Vedic 
tradition and putting it to practise SU 9 a and Chandas are aids for the 
reading and recitation of the Vedas, Vyakarpa and Ndrukta for their 
understanding, and Jyotha and Kalpa for putting to practise the 
knowledge gained by their. The origin of many of these supple¬ 
ments can be traced to the Vedic texts themselves to the Brahmanas 
m particular. 

Siha is closely connected with the Sartihiia of the Vedas Thev 
contain mstruct.ons for the correct pronunciation and accentuation 

° f , h , e J °_ f th ® V f das - Thls subject is dealt with in the works 

called Pratisakhya • which, as their name implies, were each connected 
with a particular recension of the Veda. They are written in th 

form of short rules called .Sutra,. To the Rav J«H 5® 

edaprattsakhya ofjaunaka in the Saka/a recension, to the Lua- 
yajurveda the Vajasaneyip, attsakhyasutra of Katyayana in the 

Sa the n St a t, r?Cen - 0D -z; the TaiUir « a tension of the K r ,noyajur. 
veda the raittxrtyapraluakhyasutra, to the Samveda the SamapruiisdkLa 

the / aspasutra, the Pancamdhasulra and to the Athartaveda the’ 

Atharvavedapratisakhyatntra also called Caturadhyayika. The authors 

of some of these texts are not known. These Pratiinkh,,* IT, 

clear traces forestalling their influence on the growth and develop 1 
ment of grammatical studies. b aevelop- 

Besides these, there are, ^ number of short treatises called 
dealing with the same subject. They are generally ascribed to 
.Uthorsb.p of Bharadvaja, Vyaaa, Vasietha. Yajfiava^tya aod o? h er, 
Ihese are connected with particular PrUdsak/iyas. The Vunsasiksa. 
is one^such treatise attached to the Taiuiriyapradsakhya. VyaSasi ^ a 

v »»¥ yakar T a j treate J d . as a supplement of the Vedas, since the 
reading and understanding of the Vedas would be impossible without 

ally opposited views were held by the grammarians in the early days 
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of the development of grammar, ^akatayana a grammarian held 
the view that the nouns were derived from the verbs. Yaska and 
Panini followed him Gargya and others, while recognising this 
view, derived its applicability to all nouns Unfortunately the°works 
of these authors are not now available. The earliest text on grammar 
now available is the A$tdlhy>yi 0 f Panini He mentions Pauskara- 
sadi, oakatayana, Senaka and other grammarians who preceded 
him. It is only from his work that the views held by the ancient 
grammarians are known. Panini wrote his work for the Vedic 
language and for the bl<dsa which was spoken in his days. The 
results achieved by these grammarians are profound. ‘ The Sanskrit 
grammarians of India were the first to analyse word forms, to re¬ 
cognise the difference between root and suffix, to determine the 
function of suffixes, and on the whole to elaborate a grammatical 

system so accurate and complete as to be unparalleled in any other 
country/ 1 

C hand as deals with the metres and their rules applicables to the 
metres in which the Yedic hymns are composed The N'danasutras, 
in ten sections, explain the nature and the names of Yedic metres 
and contain an index to the metres of the Vedic hymns. The Chandah - 
sutra of Pifigala, though not of late origin, does not deal with the 
Vedic metres. 

Nirukta represents the early attempts made to interpret the 
Vedas . The earliest known text is the Nirukta of Yaska (before 
800 B C.). The works of seventeen predecessors in this field whom 
he mentions were not available to him. The words, selected from 
the Vedas to be explained in the Nirukta ? fall into three groups vis., 
Naighantukakanda containing a list of Yedic words which are syno¬ 
nyms, Naigamakanda or Aikapadika containing a list of ambiguous 
and difficult words and Daivatakanda containing a list of the names 
of deities occupying the sky, earth and heaven. A list of words 
called Nirukta was available to Yaska who wrote on it a commentary 
called also Nirukta . 

Jyotisa arose as a supplement to serve the urgent needs of the 
sacrificers. The movements of the sun, moon and other planets and 
of the constellations were to be noticed. * In the light of their move¬ 
ments, was required to be fixed a day suitable for the performance 
of the sacred rites. To satisfy this want, calculations had to be made 
It appears that lunar calculations were given more importance, 
References are found in the standard treatises to the lunar and solar 
astronomical calculations and to the intercalary month. A work 
called Jyoti$avedatiga of unknown authorship is now available. It 
has 43 verses attached to the Yajurveda and 36 verses attached to the 
Ftigveda. 

1 India’s Past by A. A. Macdonell. P. 136. 
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v ^ Th<3 m! gm ° f Kalpa is to be fcraced ^ the B>d'imana portion of the 
£1, • lbe treatises dealing with|this subject are in the form of 

ou.rat epigramatic in form and understandable only with the aid 
of explanations. The long and tedious explanations, contained in 
s pfrahma na>, could not be remembered at the time of performance 

thissub^ect 5 nteS Hence the !U ' ra form was adopted for treating 

rrA ThlS ^ Ub]eCt ' S br ° adly c,assifi ® d under four heads viz , Srauta 

-T T - he ^ raU ' a treat the worship of 

dars'purnamaia, soma and other rites, 'i he Grhya^ras deal with 
all the popular customs and usages concerning a person from the 

Sh S Tr Ce,Ved in T e w ri’ ° f the till the hour 6 of 

the hirfb nf fl m rit ! S . lnClude the ceremonies connected with 

# h i? th V^ ,1 ^ in,tetl0n ,n,th ® Vedi ° St,ld y the 

mode of life and duties of the members of the three castes the 
fh^^T’ K ? afcn y as , aDd Vaidyas. in the two stages of the student of 
nnniT^lf 3 ° f * 16 householder - the duties of a teacher of a 

dav» ’hm 6 m u rr m ge Cust ° ms ’ the five sacrifices to be performed every 

lith r ! lT m0n ! eS and 80 0Q ‘ In ° ther words - these deal’ 

with all those rites connected with the life of a householder and 

Which are to be performed by himself. The DharmasWras deal with 

orders 6 nlT’ a ° d the duties of castes a ° d of the 

2 , rs,a l ‘ fe - The bulvasu'ras contain the rules for measuring and 

Srauta?-^ 8a m? d ^ These represent a subject attached to the 
S 1' 6 They re P resent ‘he beginnings of Indian geometry. 

nf * he .f rau<a and the Grhyasutras contain the rules for the conduct 

?n the 8 aDd a S r f u r the USe {vini !' 0 9 a) of the prayers and formulas 
in the performance of the sacred rites. Each Kalpasura j s attached 

to one Veda or the other. The Mantrabrahmma and the AJint.l -I* 
”®d t a W -° W ° rkS conta ;u iD K collections of' the mantras specially 

made as a supplement to the Kalpasutras and be used I s , 

f ° ll0Wers ° f the 

r B .°hfS"o “ d „,\TG d r° ef°° B - 

&ulva) each in their own tradition. These -S 'ras hV™** a ? d 

rece»,iou of the VI' 


i. These are brahma,jajna, teaching~and studldng^he Ved„ 0 
pitryajna, offering libations of water to the manes daivauaiX . ff ’ 
oblations to the gods, bhutayajna, giving obi at i ons \n f ° ff6 r ‘ D f 
beings, and nryajna, hospitality to the guests. created 

Vide : srtrav:, i 

^ W, *fv*K*, rrafcfvftjp..' « Manusmrti 3-70 
b« u .—5 
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, ^ r . as . Satyasadha Hiranyakedin belong to an off-shoot of the 
aittiryya recension. The Dharmasutras of this author do not 
materially^liffer from those of Apastamba. The Agnivesagrhyasu'ras, 
e Kalp(is u > r as of the Vadhulas and Vaikha •as f is t are also attached 
to the TaittirTya recension. The Man a va : school of the Maitrayavtya 
recension of the Krw*y*jurveda has the Srauta , Grhya and Sulvasutras. 

o the same school are attached the Kathaka grhayasutras, The 
K'rtpasu'ras of Bharadvaja are also attached to the Kr^aya^rp^a. 

The other Vedas have only a few divisions of the Ifalpfftutras 
attached to them., The Ugveda has the Grhya and the Srautasifiras of 
Asvalayana and Sahkhyayona and the Grhya.utras of ^ambhavya 
and oaunaka. The Suklayajurceda has the Srauta and the ilvasTitras 

^-?f fcy^lyana, an( ^ .^ e G^byasutras of Pciraskara attached to the 
Madhyandina recension. The Samavrda has the Srautasutras of 
katyayana for the Kautuma recension and the Srautasutras of Dra- 
hyayana for the Rariayaniya recension both being based on the 
7aridyabrahmafia f ^the Grhya and the Sriutasu*ras of Jaimini, the Grhya - 
sutras of Gobhila and the GrliyasUtras of Khadira for the Drahy’dyarj.a 
recension also used for the Ranayanlya recension. In addition to 
hese, attached to this Veda are the Ar^eyakalpa also known as the 
Maaakakalpasutras which contain an index of the hymns to be 

sacrifice by the followers of the Tandya recension, 
the Anupadasu'ras which comment on the Tavdyubrahmana, the 
Nidanasu'ras on the metres, the Upagranthasutras on the performance 
of the sacrifices Attached to the Scioiciv€dci 9 the A -yutvasutras on the 
ceremonial of the SoLmaveda , the Tandalak$anasutras y the KalpUnupada , 
the Anustotrasutras and the Grhyasu f ras of Drahyayana. The Athar - 
vaveda has the Vait^na srauta>u'ras and the KausikasUtras which treat 
the matter coming under grhya and also magic. Since this Veda 

has nothing to do directly with the rituals, it does not have the other 
divisions of the sutras attached to it. 

_ The Grhyasutras are followed by the Sraddhakilpas and Pitrmedha - 

^ * he ru ^ es ^ or rites connected with the manes, 
lhe Af3 laoaara idhakilpa t Ka'yayavasraddhakcdpa, Bodhayanapitrmedha- 

&utra< and others come under his head. The Parih^tas or ‘addenda’ 
contain a more detailed treatment of certain topics of the rituals 
which have been dealt with briefly i n the Kalpa utras. The Chandogya 
and the Atharvaparisi§ta< of Katyayana, the Kratusahgraha , the 
,r * % y°J a a bgra a and the Caran a »yuha containing an exposition of the 
Vedip schools its authorship being ascribed to Oaunaka come under 
this head. The Grhya ngrahaparisista of Gobhilaputra and the 
Karmapradi} a are attached to the GM\\hi)rhyasutr as. The PrcLyas* 
cut a u f ras form part of the Vaita^au'ras of the Atharvaceda. The 
Praysga* which are practical hand books’, and the Paddhatis which 

are outlines and the Kankas which are ‘versified representations 
form part of the Kalpasutras. 
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The importance attached to these supplements is well brought 
out in the following stanza :— 

srtggsga II 

fa^rr ET 35T 3 g*jT SIjraRTljj *JJrTIT i 


(Panintt,as>k a 41-42). 

Apart from these supplements, there are indexes called Anukra- 
manis. These contain the lists of the contents of the Vedic Sathhvd* 
with reference to the sages to whom the hymns are ascribed, the 
deities praised in the hymns, and the metres in which the hymns are 
composed. Saunaka wrote for the Ryvedci the A rfcinv/; ramani a list 
of the sages, Chandon\Ak>-amanl a list of the metres, Deva’anukramani 
a list of the deities, Suk anvkramarii a list of the hymns, Paddnukra- 
mayii a list of the words, Anuvak invkramaiji a list of the chapters, 
Brhaddera a a list of the gods together with the allusions to the 
accounts connected with them and Rgeulhd-a a list giving an account 
of the magic effects which could be procured by the recitation of 
particular hymns. From these indexes, the Rgveda is known to 
contain 1017 hymns, 10580* verses, 15382G words and 432000 sylla¬ 
bles. The western critics hold that some among these were not 
written by Saunaka, Katyayana, a pupil of ^aunaka, wrote the Sand - 
nukramarn an index of all these in the form of aphorisms. This 
index belongs to the Rgveda To the same author is ascribed the 
authorship of the Yajurvedanvk a vara of the faja f aneyi?ajhhita of the 
Mndhya dina recension. The AtreyasiksU, and Cdrdyamya also called 
Alantrarahasycidhyaya belong to the Ta»llirl h a recension of the Kr. r a 
yajurveda. The_ Atreyas’kyx contains an_ index to the Sarhhiia 
BrUhmana and Rranyoka portions. The Ar^iyabrahmana, in spite of 
its title, is only an index to the Sama eda The BrliatsarvU ^krao.ani 
is the index to the Sathliila of the Atharvareda. There are besides 
these, the supplementary treatises called the Patisiftas which are 
twenty in number. All of them belong to the Sumaveda. 



' CHAPTER VIII 

the epics -the ramayana 

P er *°d of the epics stands midway between 

exhibit ‘ C jf D cIass,ca * periods. This is evident from the features 
xhibited by the literature of this period In the epics are found 

-. e arc aic oriIls of words, the simple diction, the free use of the 
a^manepd a and parasmaipada terminations of verbs and such other 

Jr* te , a ™5 ea w f hl ^ h are mor e akin to the language of the Vedic period 
than to that of the classical period. 

The Hteature of the epic period represents the secular life of the 
nden Hindus. This literature must have had its beginnings in 
e e ic period itself. The words akhyana, pur ana and itiha*a are 
oun used in the Vedic texts. The tales of Pururavas and Urvatfl, 
ounahsepha and others represent, in the Vedic literature, the stage 
marking the^beginning of epic writing. The term itihasa is split 
up as ttt-ha-asa and means so indeed it was. The term, therefore, 
representsJ;he ^account of an occurrence which took place long ago. 
ihe term akhyana, refers to the narration of an old story. The epics 
include within them a number of such ‘ akliyanas \ 

~ Though secular in tone, the epics arose in religious surroundings. 

ey were recited on the occasion of the performance of a sacred 
rite. The Vedic deities Savitr, Agni, Indra and others, who occupied 
a prominent position in the Vedic literature, come to occupy a 
subordinate position in the epics. Indra is still the lord of gods 
Brahma, Vi§nu and Budra are pre-eminent in the epics Kubera, 
Ganesfa, Kartikeya, Laksml, Pfirvatl, serpent-deities and other 
deities, who were insignificant in the Vedic period, occupy in the 
epic an eminent position. The form of the literature is 
changed. Ihe Vedic period has the Sn'nhita of the Rgveda in verse 
and that of others in prose. The epics are written in verse. A 
spirit of optimism, which fills the Vedic period, continues to be 
present in the epic in a diminished form. Cares and anxieties are 
found to increase without giving room for the rise of the spirit of 
optimism. The epics are further having descriptions on ascetics, 
their lives and the results achieved by them. 

The Rdmayaria and the Mahabharata are the two national epics 
of India. Thesejmntain a number of old stories thus proving the 
existence of the Akhyanas, Pur anas, ltihdsas which are allied to the 
epics prior to their writing. The superior excellence of these two epics 
totally eclipsed the literature of this type which ex isted in ancien 

India. 
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7 HE RAM AY AN A 

The Bdndyana is the Indian epic containing 24000 stanzas 
distributed among seven sections (Kvndas). It was composed by 
the sage Valmiki. It deals with the life of llama and SIta. The 
author calls it a poem 1 , an dkhyana *, yita* and samhila 4 


Valmiki was initiated into religious life by the seven 
He meditated on God for a number of days without a break, 
he got up from his penance he had to come out of an anthill 


sages 

When 

which 


grew up around and on him. Hence he came to be called Valmiki 

which name means one who had come out of the anthill • valmlka). 

He was residing on the banks of the R. Gafiga near Ayodhya. His 

was the first hermitage which Rama visited on his exile 5 . He knew 

the important incidents in Rama’s life He was attracted by his 

noble qualities. One day he happened to meet the sage Narada 

who came there and desired to know from the latter about the life 

of an ideal man. The sage Narada gave, in reply, an account of 

Kama s life. From this, it appears that Valmiki desired to get 

definite and authentic information concerning Rama’s life- After 

he left Narada, his thoughts were centred on one person viz. t Rama 

and in this mood he proceeded to the R. Tamasd near his hermitage 

tor ablution. On the way he saw a hunter strike a male bird 

which fell down dead. The female bird was overwhelmed with 

grief at this^ separation from its lover and began to cry bitterly. 

Ihe sage Valmiki, whose heart was filled with remorse at this sight, 

cursed the hunter to be unhappy for an indefinite period. His curse 

which was the result of his grief took the form of a verse which 
runs as follows : — 


m afagrf STP-jfh l 


K^amayaixa, uaiakanda. ‘ 2 — 15 ) 
After attending to his duties in the river, he came back to his 
heimitage. Ihe creator appeared before him and blessing him 

directed him to write on the life of Rama after the manner of his 

cnmT SI ° n ° f ^i! £ U - rSe ‘. , H r e ^ ave the sage the power to have direct 

Aff W 'S R a ma ! ' fe ’ ? 0t ° aly ° f the P asfc hut also of th e 

future. After the departure of the creator, the sage began to com¬ 
pose a poem which came (o be called Ramayana. The poem is 
in seven sections called the Ed'a Ayodhya , Aranya, K^Vmdhd, Sundara, 


1. 

2 . 

3. 

4. 


Rama;,ana, Balakanda, 2-41 ; Yuddhakanda 128-105 

Rama.,ana. Balakanda, 4-32 , Yuddhakanda 128-118’ 
UamayarLa, Balakanda, 4 - 27 . 

Bamay'jna, VuddhakUtuli , 128-120. 

Ramayarta , Ayodhyakanda canto 56. 
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Yuddha and TJttarakftjidas. He taught the poem to Kuda and Lava, 

the twin sons of Sita who was then living in his hermitage along 

with her sons. The epic was sung by the twins in the presence of 

Rama on the occasion of the performance of the horse-sacrifice 
by Rama. 

The critics of the West and some Indian scholars in their follow¬ 
ing are of opinion that Valmlki wrote from the latter half or 
preferably the end of the Bdlakdrirfa up to the end of the YuddhahUrjidci. 
The remaining part of the epic was produced by some later writers 
and was put together with the original epic composed by the sage. 
This conclusion is arrived at on the following grounds : — 

!• "The present text of the epic contains the stories of Rsyatfffiga, 
Vi^vamitra, Ahalya, Ravana, Hanuman, descent of the R- Gahga and 
others. These stories have no direct bearing on the main story. These 
are found in the first half of the Balakanda and the Yuddhaldrida. 
Such stories are not found in the epic in the portions other than these. 
The author of these stories must be some one different from Vfilmjki 
who, with the object of writing the story of Rama, would not ha ve 
introduced these in the main portion. Therefore the parts of the 

epic containing these stories must have been written by some other 
writers 

2. The Bdlahdnda has two tables of contents one ifi the form of 
Narada’s account of Rama’s life and the other by some one which 
is given in canto 8. Narada’s account, which is also known as 
R a ihk?epara'riayci7ici t 'does not include the contents of the Ultara - 
kdnda. The other table of contents, however, has included them. 
On the strength of Narada’s account, Valmlki would have written 
only up to the end of the Yuddhakarida. The other table of contents 
must have been added by a later writer who prepared a table of 
contents for the entire epic finding the absence of reference to 
the events of the Uttarakdnda in the Sambseparawayana. These tables 
of contents prove what Valmiki wrote. Besides, the benedictory 
stanzas at the end of the Yuddha land a support this view. 

Having proved thus that Valmlki did not write the entire epic, 
the critics seek to put forward the motives for the later additions to 
the original composed by Valmiki. (1) The stories of Rsyasfhga 
and others should have been added by later writers who desired that 
the Rdmdyana must contain a number of stories like the Mahdhharafa. 
The biographical accounts of the characters of the epic were included 
in a separate book U/taraJcciyda (2). Valmiki knew Rama only as a 
man When Krsna became deified, an attempt was made to deify 
Rama also. This was made by including certain passages necessary 
to support this deification. Such passages are found in the earlier 
part of the Ba J ahdrida and in the UtlaraTcanda which were added at 
a later date. (3 > The first stanza composed by Valmlki was that 
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Si? TT 0Ut aa a result . 0f his unbearable grief. The creator 
^ KM ^ ^ K / . same model. The first 

V^m!t WaS C0 “P° sed ! n fche sloka metre. The whole composition of 
22“£i muafc h fJ e bf n composed in the same metre At a 
to have fh ?“ definlt,ons of the Mahakaoya required the poem 

from t hr, 6 aS f ta ° Zi t’ ln eac b cant o, composed in a metre different 
theMearned m w b'cb the remaining portion of the canto is composed, 

to the to i Ue ? e day bked to have the name Mahdkaoya given 
to the work of Va mik . With fhic ^a : • y „ 

shown as later additions. P ° which have been now 

stoJZloZilLZLIl tSSJOtS ** 

of the e,^. Pl ^ 8 - t wi h ^2;±‘'^' r , 'V i,< ' * re “ l,Sl '° P ict ”'“ 

of these stories wh.eh Tve Th«‘° ld T? 

stories are connected nh« n * • P ei sons, with whom these 
did not give an account of theh°h™s“ /“theV^ ' pi ° V,Tlm ' ki 

considered® „mp°ete. AnJP* e P ic ““ >»> be 

the main theme and these ^torip* r ^ connecfcions between 

with the context and fhaf • reveals that the stories fit in 

in the epic. The absence of^uch ^tori^f ’]° n f h ural in their inclusion 
such story. In this connecHnn if h ? e f d f ° r 1Dc luding there any 

had been interpolations particularly in ^he Tin adl ? I ^ ed fchafc fch ere 

has the support of the Indiancommit ? Vlt ^ a ^4a. This point 

that certain cantos are spurious and have^th^ hav6 pIainIy dated 
on them. V Dd “ ave fch erefore not commented 

of i£E?!H f “ r W-d.'. 300000, 

performed 1 . 

_ R rt / A??m /V « 1 rv 4 _ . “* _ 


1 , Rar>dyaya, Balakan 4 a 1 — 94 ^ 95 
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which has two tables of contents. While the Saihk?epardmaya'}a » 

as references to the contents of the Uttarakanda, the other table 

of_contents makes a detailed reference to the events of the Uttara- 

kanda. The benedictory stanzas at the end of the Yuddhakanda 

are there because those, who took to the daily recitation of the epic 

for gaining prosperity in this world; would have desired such stanzas 

to be at the end of the Yuddhakanda which has an auspicious end. 

No one would desire to recite the epic up to the end of the Uttara,' 
kanda which has a tragic ending. 

_ ^ study of the epic reveals that the first four cantos in the Bala - 
kan<}a are introductory. The authorship of these four cantos cannot 
be xed with certainty. More than one person could have written 
them. The disciples of Valmiki, who were with him on these 
occasions, must have written them and prefixed them to the epic, 
From the introductory portion, it is learnt that the sage Valmiki. 
after having composed the Ramayana, chose to train Kusa and 
Lava in the singing of the epic The twins should have been grown 
up boys, feit**, therefore, must have been living in the hermitage 
of Valmiki for a number of years. From the introduction, it does 
not seem that anything like a lengthy period of even one year has 
passed at the time he completed the epic from the time he met 
Narada. It appears that after Site's exile by Rama and her coming 
into his hermitage, the sage would have desired to record Rama’s 
life in a literary form. He must have wished to get the formal 

approval for such an undertaking from Narada and therefore he 
approached Narada. 

If Valmiki did not write the Uttarakanda, how did the author who 
is supposed to have written that portion get information about 
Rama’s life after his coronation ? Valmlki’s poetry, which took 
its rise from grief, might have made him complete his epic with 
a tragic ending. For various reasons, Valmiki is to be taken as 
the author of the Uttarakanda also. In the absence of this kanda, 
Bharata and oatrughna would be reduced to the position of brothers, 
who distinguished themselves merely by their obedience but not 
by reason of their noble achievements in battles In the 
TJttarakdnda , it is stated that Bharata won the Gandharvas in 
battle and that Satrughna killed the demon Havana thus making his 
own name significant. If Valmiki had not written this kanda, 
then he would have been accused to have been inefficient at 
characterization. 

Moreover, there are three evidences which prove that Valmiki 
wrote the Uttarakanda also. Numerous references to the contents 
of the Uttarakanda are found in the Mababharata (30C0 B. C.) 
Dinnaga, whose identity is difficult to be established, is the author 
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drama Kundamdld . He makes a reference in this play to 

x 1 8 ® vln « stopped to write beyond Slta’s desertion by Rama 1 . 

" ,?' ai ana (850 A. D.) states definitely that Valmiki wrote 

p o the separation of Rflma and SUa. He writer, 

TmTq ^ ^ Qfacf: ‘ ’ 

?^qr*rf^5IT I ST ^ST^gq^^, y 

Dhvanydilofia, Chapter IV. 

m P articuIai ' cann °t be dismissed 

not have believed in a tradition if he had known it to be baseless 

Therefore it will not be in the wrong if Valmiki is recognised to 
have composed the entire epic. recognised to 

for th ® sug g estlons °f the western critics regarding the later 

at a' later date 6 e ?' C ’J t must be 8aid tha * the stories were not added 
fn fh- - 8,D the . case of the Mahabhdrata, for the stories 

Mahdbhdratalre noT ' D ^ P1 ° Pe1 ’ COntexts while those in th e 

r That Valmiki did not treat Rama as a 'god cannot be proved 
for in India, poetry took its rise in religious surroundings. The 
ehgious spirit and the divine aspects of the situations 8 gave a 
characteristic stam P to Indian poetry particularly in the earlier period 

Rama. Granting that the supposed genuine portion of Valnnki’s 
epic does not contain any passage in support of the divine aspect 

as intern'nl\ aPPGarS - a ^ 8U £ d to re c°gnise large portions of the epic 

nog lo Kama s d.v.oity. Such passages a.-e ,ery few in® number 

whiftS^'tTefo'tt “*erS“onr b , ibi ‘ ed * ***> 

Mr: - 

(rfloka) of Valmiki assumed the form of verse (rfloka * Th P —’ ef 
of the west take the word ‘ sloka’ hereas the n ! n f ' ! Cn,1 ? s 

is better to take it in the sense of ‘ w a i n, M ^ 
wor^ounfi usefi in the sense of a"t‘n 


1. 

2 . 

8 . 

8. fc, 


Din nag a & h'u n darna'd Act V J, 
Kdmaya'Ui, Balakvyla 2 40 

‘pfa’ 
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14. 
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iiave not suggested for this word the sense which the critics of the 
West ha,re sought to ascribe to it. So it is preferable to hold 
that Valmiki produced stanzas (dlokas) which were composed in 
the sloka metre and also in other metres. On the contrary, 
Valmiki will have to be denied the authorship of beautiful 
stanzas which the epic contains in different metres. It does no 
credit to any scholar who would wish Valmiki to be reduced to 
the position of a poet who could compose stanzas only in one metre. 

t is, however, possible that the features of the Mahakavya in respect 
of the metres were not evolved when Valmiki wrote the epic. The 
stanzas in different metres could have been composed at a later day 
and added at the end of each canto. On this ground, Valmiki 
cannot be denied the authorship of the entire epic. 

In this connection, it is interesting to refer to a passage 1 2 in the 
Balaka^ida which states that the poet wrote the epic in 500 cantos 
consisting of 24000 stanzas The text, which is now available, 
contains about 650 cantos and a little more than 24000 stanzas. 
The cantos, originally written by Valmiki, must have been split up. 
Some of them must have been lost and some new ones interpolated. 
The same explanation holds good in the case of the stanzas. Some 
of the stanzas should have been misplaced. That there were inter¬ 
polations is proved by the discrepancies in the order and number of 
the stanzas and cantos exhibited by the North, North-West and 
Bombay recensions of the Bdmdyana. There are some glaring cases 
of interpolations. While Rama did not meet any civilised people 
in the regions to the south of the Vindhya mountains, there are 
references to the Pandyas, Colas, Andhras, and Keralas and others. 
Such lines must have been added to make up the loss of some stanzas 
by the force of time. The references, to the teachings of the 
Buddha and Hanuman’s study of the books on grammar some of 
which appear to be the works written at a later date, are to be 
treated as interpolations. Taking into account the oral tradition 
through which the epic was handed down, such interpolations of 
the cantos and stanzas are to be considered inevitable in a work 
like the Bdviayana which was written many thousands of years ago. 
Making allowances for the losses and additions of passages, it must 
be admitted that the sage Valmiki wrote the whole of the Bdmdyana 

The theories regarding the significance of the story of the Bdmdyana :— 

The scholars of the West contend that the Bdmdyana is based 
on legends and myths. The events like the battle between men ✓ 
and demons, the crossing of the sea by a monkey and others are all 

1. ^ ^ xsrt*: i Amarasimha s JSdmlihganusasanakanda 3, 

fianarthavarga 2. 

2. Bamayatia, Balakanda . 4— 2, 
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As^^esHlf < nf ll fvi' 10 ^ haVe ^ a ^ en p,ace in any country at any time. 

scholars'of the W \° ^ Study ° f fche Dayana, the 
scholars of the West have set forth a number of theories on this 

Prof Weber is the author of a theory which states fhaf 
Ramayana is based on the Daiarathajataka, a Buddhist version of 
he Bamayana and on Homer’s Illiad. The facts, regard"" this 

vefsion 0 D f' the ST™ eD ‘_ Th _ e Dasarathajdtaka if a Buddhist 

. , on °* . e sfcoiy of the Ramayana without reference to the 

inc.dents which lead to RaWana’s destruction. The purpose to be 

the death of his father. The author of the Jdtaka describes Rama 
not ZZ! b th gr ? f ° n ! heann ^ the de ath of his father. He did 

the con fxt So Jhi« 7-/“ A ^ did ^ 866 any P ur P 08e for ifc in 
not vice tm-sa Th ft ! b l Sed 0n the R ^yana and 

omeL s illiad could have become popular in India 0 nlv after 

pop»,„ even be(ote lhat period . Th ° s - s 

• 

Prof- Jacobi put forward a strange theory in which he drew a Darallel 

ih */ rira m " ide - 1 in 

is the uLaJl Vr^ ” lnc 'd ent 1S mythological and therefore 
He earned away the cows of Indra and hid them beyoTd the seat 
-"TaveM°r en f ‘ by , lDdr *' traCe<, th<! W»»*l>oVrt the cows 
M«uts) Iod„ attacked Vrtra and kiHed hfm. J W m . .li.‘"for 

LikelS:!. Ha"“ 0 m "o “Tel^of S? T ™“f 

SSS Sr™ *' may be found fo 2 

unreal. The parallel drawn in t-u 8 ^ mean that they are 

Vrtra had the name Indrajit bu“ tie® soToTfiir * T* 

Vrtra. for while tSTcowf were 'caTried ,w," T » ith 

ed land cannot be established. ThTdog Sar'amf ‘Lodlhe wind-demies 
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were distinct from each other. Hanuman and the monkeys all 
belonged to the same group. The word ‘inanit’ as applied to the wind- 
deities cannot indicate, on the strength of Hanuman's connection 
with Marut, a connection in the events; for the monkeys, who 
helped Rama, were not all of them the sons of wind. Such coin- 
eidences, as have been shown to exist, are possible in any literature. 
They may be acci lental similarities and they do not prove that the 
events exhibiting such coincidences are either both or one among 
them unreal. 

* ' 3 • . i. 

The results of the scientific investigitions show that abnormal fea¬ 
tures in human beings or matter would manifest themselves owing to 
the influence of some exceptional properties on them. The archaeologi¬ 
cal findings prove that India had not only a glorious past but a life 
which goes back to numberless centuries. In the case of the demons 
mentioned in the Rdmayana , probably there was abnormal growth 
of the body or they assumed hideous forms by the power of magic. 
It is not proper to treat them as unreal figures because they differed 
from the common man by having certain features which were 
unnatural. 

Moreover, the epic story can be said to have two parts viz/, the 
events at the court of Da^iratha and their consequences. The 
events at Ayodhya are quite natural and wherever polygamy prevails 
such state of affiirs could not but be there If the first part is real, the 
second part is also real. Since the j Rdmayana is an epic, it contains 
some elaborate descriptions which are poetical. Therefore the 
7 lamely ana is to be taken as an epic based on real events 

There are some other theories which may be mentioned here. 
Talboys Wheeler stated that the epic was only a poetic rendering 
of the conflict between Brahminism and Buddhism in the south. 
The untenability of this view is proved by the rise of Buddhism 
long after the epic was composed. The same writer suggested that 
the epic was based on the conquest of South India in the 13th 
century A D. by the founders of the Vijayanagar empire. The 
absurdity of this statement is obvious on the strength of Indian 
chronology. Bassen held the view that the epic represented allegori¬ 
cally the first attempt of the Aryans to conquer the south. This 
view reveals an imperfect study of the epic which does not contain 
any reference to the finding of a realm in the south by Rama. An¬ 
other theory states that the Rdmayana exhibits the progress of 
Aryan plough husbanlry among the mountains and the forests 
of central and Southern India and the perils of the agricultural 
settlers from non ploughing nomadic hunting tribes. This state¬ 
ment ignores the fact that the epic does not anywhere! refer to 
Rama and Laksmana as having proceeded to the south as agri¬ 
culturists. Prof. Weber is responsible for one another theory 
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which states that the epic represents allegorically ‘ the spread of 
Aryan civilisation towards the south, more especially to Ceylon’. 1 
Rama’s march, however, to the south is not described to have pro¬ 
duced any change on any one in the south. 

The date of the epic . 

According to the Indian tradition, Rama lived in the Tretayuga 
which came to an end 8(37100 year before the birth of Christ. Valmiki 
was a contemporary of Rama. He wrote his epic while Rama was 
ruling at Ayodhya. Therefore the date of the epic is to be placed 
before the beginning of the Dvaparayuga i. e. before 867100 B. C. 
Such an ancient date is not reasonable, and justifiable to the critics 
of the West and the Indians in their line of thinking. 

The critics hold that the central portion of the epic was available 
in a definite form before 500 B. C. The reasons adduced in this 
connection are : -(1) The Mahdbhdrata , which took a definite shape 
about the beginning of the Christian era and not before, contains 
references to the contents of the Rdtndyana and to its author. (2) 
Patna, which was founded by Kala^oka who presided over the second 
Buddhist council at Vaiiall in 380 B C , is not mentioned in the 
epic llamdyana , while many towns like KausJambl, Kanyakubja, 
Kampilya and others which lie to the east of Ayodhya are mentioned. 
(3^ Mithila and Viiala, which are mentioned as independent principa¬ 
lities in the epic, became grouped together under the name Vaisali 
which was ruled by an oligarchy during the days of the Buddha. (4) 
Saketa came to denote Ayodhya during the days of the growth of 
Buddhism This word does not occur in the main portion of the 
epic. Similarly, SiavastI, which became the capital of Lava, the son 
of Rama and which became the capital after the rise of Buddhism, 
is not mentioned in the main portion of the epic (5 The kings 
during the period of the Mahdbhdrata had control over complex 
states while the kings, during the period of the Rdtndyana had 
control over small states. Therefore ‘ the original part of the 

Rdmdiyava assumed shape at a time when the Mahdbhdrata was 
still in a state of flux’.* 

* 

This sort of reasoning is most unconvincing. The Mahdibharata , 
which was composed about 3100 B C-, knows the Rcimdijana of Val¬ 
miki .who is mentioned in it as a sage of by gone days In connection 
with the numerous references which it contains about the Rdimdyana , 
it mentions the names of certain sages, in certain cases, as the 
narrators. These narrators could have given their own versions of 
the accounts of the life of Rama which were available or known 
to them. Therefore the Rdtndyana must have been popular as an 

1. Weber: HLiory of ludim Lhera'ure P. 192 

2, A, A. Macdonell ; A History of Sanskrit Liter*’ure P, 302, 
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“p'ic bowe™ 8 r I canDot C be alcertafned. ^ °‘ ““ °° mposii: ° n ° f «» 

The ^mayana as an epic and its popularity 

peo^e oUndfi'^'Hi^ ‘“ST 6 1 p0pul,r book at th ° hands of Ihe 
chant and .r i H «gh and low, prmce;and peasant, nobleman, mer- 

with the ehn puncesses and shepherdesses, all are quite familiar 

luSaiv woX a “ d 8tO *w 0B ^ th0 * rea * e P ic ’ 1 It is a popular 
the Hindus It ° m0 T / ha n u t ^ at ’ I s held ia veneration by 
Since the writing nf f ° r ^ dai, y recitation by the pious-minded, 

work has tn f g the P°® m ' 1 t has gained a fame which no other 

the mountain f ^ 7 ^ predioted ifcs Prevalence as long as 
me mountains stand and the rivers flow. S 

Vide : — 


rp, . Ramayana, Bdlakdnda— 2-36-7 

-the prediction has been abundantly fulfilled. 

The epic is called Adikavya and Valmiki Adikavi The 
unique popularity of the work is because of the style, the author's 

mem er m characfceris at>on and description and the innumerable 
memorable sayings which it contains. The style of Valmiki is very 

simple, dignified, ornate and polished. The epic contains no word 
SheT«°„ C f C ^ C % ^VimpncUy of the sf,l, is height by 

he fiaurJT’ ^ h h S a ?T gaity ° f ltS 0Wn ' Ifc is e “belhshed with 
used t 0 perfection only by Valmiki. It is the only poem in which 
certain? 0 ? u*™ !° a ° d their le g itimate Share. It contains 

h7' b la -* ° f , the Pre-Paniniyan period. The language in this 
its continn D r ,° n . * he , hearer which is ine xplicable otherwise 

accounted for- P ° PU ' ar,ty d ° Wn to the P«*«‘ <3ay cannot be 


, 7 ? lk ', 8 . remarkabile keen insight into the workings of the 
human heart is revealed in the vivid portrayal of the characters in 

Jr 8 * S l Ua IO n HlS success in th '3 sphere is to a large 

extent due to the golden opportunity he was given to take up the 

7a ?*“ a f °, r tre atment. The noble qualities of the four princes 
of Ayodhya an» of the daughter of Janaka do not need here any 
mention, nor does the need arise in the case of those of the chief 
characters in L a/ika and Kiskindha- The poet- has studied pretty 

1. M. Winternitz : A History of Indian Literature Vol I 476-77 
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well the mind of the three queens of Daslaratha. He draws a sharp 
contrast between them. He describes vividly the thoughts and be¬ 
haviour of Kausalya when Rama takes leave of her and when she 
is by the side of Dasaratha in his last moments, of Sumitra when 
she directs her son Laksmana to follow Rama and Sita and of 
Kaikeyi, before and after she makes the demand of the boons and 
when she is disappointed at her son’s refusal to take the throne 
which she got for him at an unbearably high price. 

Equally unique is his power of description. His descriptions 

of the forest-sites, hermitages, armies, battles, palaces, towns, men 

and their ways are all realistic. His descriptions of the seasons 

produce on readers and hearers an effect profound and realistic not 
to be met with in any other work. 

Innumerable are the wise sayings which fill the epic. They all 
teach men the path of material and spiritual progress. The unabated 
desire for property and sex mars the life of a person as evidenced 
y the careers of Kaikeyi and Valin in the former case and by those 
of Dasaratha and Ravana in the latter. The poet lays stress on 

punty of conduct which alone is the outstanding virtue in the life 

of an individual. Marriage is a sacred trust and its sanctity is very 
well brought out Above all these, it is proved that devotion to 
duty, in the light of these principles, elevates a person to glory. 

t The epic gives a vivid account of the state of society in ancient 
India. Democracy with the king at the head of the state was the 
system of government in Ayodhya and Lahka. The policies of the 
government depended to a large extent on the will of the people. Steps 
were taken to prevent undue competition in trade and oppression 

skm 6 Th a e t y the . m 'g hfc y- Thel ' e are references to engineering 
skill The trees, which were uprooted on the way for purpose of 

constructions, were cleared with the help of machines. The religious 

rites were practised by the people at Ayodhya. The demons ^who 

created obstacles to the performances of such rites, chose to perfomi 

them whenever they needed them to gain their ends 1 The standards 

of morality were observed strictly in Ayodhya and were observed 

loosely in Ki^kindha. The epic refers to a mode of preserving the 

dead body from getting decomposed. The dead body was°kent 

immersed in a cistern filled with oil.* There are references to surgical 
operations and some medical remedies 3 . D 

The epic has profoundly influenced the life of the peonle and also 

the _poets of the classical p eriod. The incidents Tom the epic 

1* titiniayana Yuddhakanda canto 85. --- 

2 „ Ayodhija/carida „ £6. 

3- „ Sundaral d yla ,, 23-0 

Yuddha/>d>,da „ 101-43 
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have been cited for the purposes of illustrating the lessons of life. 
I he epic has been responsible for moulding the character of the 
nation. The wo?d Ramarajya has come to mean benign rule. The 
story of Rama attracts the people even in the form of translations. 
Its popularity is very well seen in the large audience attending the. 
discourses on the epic. About the beginning of the Christian era, the 
epic became popular in foreign lands like Siam, Java, Sumatra, 
Bali and others Inscriptions in these far-off lands tell that 
arrangements were made there for the daily recitation of the epic. 
In India, it has made a permanent impression on classical literature. 
The poets of the classical Sarhskrta period derived their inspiration 
from the epic and took the themes from it for their compositions. 
It was translated into the Indian languages. The popular among 
them are the Ram Gharit Manas written in Hindi by Tulsi Das in 
1574 A D. and the Kamba Ramayana in Tamil by Kamban in the 
13th Century A D 

r I here are many commentaries on the epic. Most of them are 
of late origin The important commentaries are the Ramayana - 
tattvadipikd of Mahe^varatirtha, Amrtakataka of f^rirama, Dipikd 
of Vaidyanathadlksita, Tilaka of Rama. Bhu^ana of Govindaraja 
of the 16th century A. D , and Vdhriikihrdaya of Ahobala of the 
same period An exposition of the epic was made by Appayadiksita 
(C. 1600 A. D in his Rdmdyanatatparyasangraha and by Tryambaka 
makhin (C. 1700 A. D.) in his Dharmdkuta . 



CHAPTER IX 

THE MABABHARATA 

V v „ T ? e M f iah J™ rata is the other Indian epic. It was written by 
vja^ajt is the longest poena known to literary history Its size 

the Ilh ? d a “ d 0d ’J ess >J Put together. It is divided into 
eighteen sections each section being called parvan. The eighteen 

ET Z S A“ S> "'«!“• "««■ miSUdJZ. 

Asramnv-Jih '^ Uptl f a \r S u-‘ Santi ’ Anusasana, Asvamedhika, 
fheseThe MaUSala ' Mahaprasthanika and Svargdrohana. Among 

one lalS ofTersTs. The ep ' c to e ether "ith the Harivarhsa contains 

The T s^orv P is 7/? th ® St °/ y ° f the p U')davas and the Kauravas. 
this story the en7 e r wn tu Deeds n0 Darration here - Besides 

this story, the epic contains the accounts of gods, kings and sa^es 

which are not directly connected with the main story. There are 

iha^ 3 ^ 0031 ? 080117, the °g° n y- expositions on philosophy law 
religion, duties of the castes and orders in life. In its final sha£ it7s’ 

to th7r ndl Tfl eaChing the four fold aims of human existence Owin- 
to this aspect, the epic came to be called the fifth veda. ° 

Vide :—- 

*TR?r: qsjert | 

origmalby c7lled7cr ^ H** - P ' C t0ge ^ her with the Harivaihsla, was 

D inally called Kpsnadvaipayana as he was born in an island and 
was black m complexion. He was the son of the sage ParSiara He 
was responsible for the arrangement of the Vedas into four divisions 

Vy'^sa ;MS ’ aDd MharCa ■ Theref0re he carae to be called 

Vide :— 


Mahabharata , Adiparvan 64 


130. 


He was a contemporary of the Kauravas and the Pandavas. He was 

dp fl eye ' w ‘ t ° eS l t0 the incideQ ts connected with ‘their lives He 

describes the characters with a truthfulness and vivacity that can 
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nf d f i e P ,c J . shows tha t it under went changes at the 

Thp^ n f > 7° edltors - This home out by internal evidences, 

he epic itself contains a statement referring to the views about the 

actual portion in the epic which marked the beginning of the 


Vide : — 


Vyasa composed, 
a work called Jaya. 

Vide : — 


Mahabhdrata , Adiparvan 1 — 66. 
on the history of the Pandavas and Kauravas, 

1 he author calls it an itihasa. 


Mahabharata , Adiparvan , 62 — 22. 

Pie took three years to compose it. Probably it began with 
chapter 65 in the Adiparvan in which the origin of the Ksatriyas is 
given or chapter 64 which contains an account of the author’s life. 
What he wrote was so overhauled by the later editors that it is not 
possible to mark out in the present text the portions he wrote. The 
work was written by GaneSa, the son of J?iva. Vyasa gave publicity 
to his work after the death of the Pandavas and Kauravas. This 
work represents the first edition. 

Janamejaya, the great grand son of Arjuna, performed a sacrifice 
to destroy the snakes with^ vengeance on them for the death of his 
father by snake bite. Vyasa attended this sacrifice. At the request 
of Janamejaya who wanted to hear an account of the battle between 
the Pandavas and Kauravas, Vyasa called upon his pupil VaiSam- 
payana to recite the Jaya. 1 he epic was accordingly narrated. 
Janamejaya raised certain questions at the various stages of the 
narration. These were answered by Vaisampayana. His answers 
did not form part of Vyasa s work. Probably they were his own 
versions or those of others which were already available to him. 
Vyasa s work together with VaiSampayana’s narrative accounts 
represents the second stage in the growth of the epic. The 61st 
chapter in the Adiparvan may mark the beginning of his edition. 
Ihis chapter contains a summary of the story of the epic narrated 
to Janamejaya by Vaisampayana. This version of VaiSampayana was 
called BharatasaThhita. It contains 2400U stanzas excluding the 
short narratives ( updkhydna ). From this, it is possible to infer that 
Vyasa 8 Jaya contained a little less than 24000 stanzas because 
Vaisampayana might not have added much to the Jaya . 
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° th u r P T' ls Cal ' ed Jaimini > Pai! a> Sumanfcu and 

freTn P «t f TK Asvamedh ?P*>-van by Jairaini. the versions of others 

forced b, YudhTaZ”. deSC ' ibeS “ he horse sacrifice P“‘ 

* f “" the performance o[ Jmamej.ya’s snabc-socrifice, 
wh”ch lasted SfLeT™ T/rs * “»«« 

EELS? son of Romaharsana- 

Lite“bv y Vai^ At . th ’«q“est sf Saunaka, he narrated the epic as 

Va ^payana. Sauti himself gave his own versions o/ certain 

third staae 1 of th Darr - at,< ? n - . This narrati °u of Sauti represents the 
HarivaiTa T h ^ ’*1 f° Wth ‘ This edition Eludes the 

th^hS of sI h H f P %r S rf d the 6Xtenfc ° f 0Qe Iakh of stanzas at 
ne nands of Sauti 1 The first sixty chapters were prefixed bv Sauti 

modernldltfonof ’ T int I° du fl ction and a table of contents as in the 
Sln T a WOrk - The firsfc edifcion of the epic was divided 
o° the enic U intn 'P arvans >• Saufc i made a careful division 

h^ge and wei-h^ m R ° f * This edition ^came 

g d weighty. Hence it acquired the name Mahabharata. 

Vide :— 

Mahabharata, Adiparvan, 1—300. 

Vai if am pay ana’s narration of the epic, without the short narratives 

bTthi V Ua) * h a d b 24000 StaOZaS - Sauti narra ted the epm as rented 
by the second editor including the narratives. He added his own 

versions to the epic. His edition has one lakh of stanzas. Vaisam- 

an y eTt a S f V T S10n r fc0gether Wlth fche sborfc na « a tives could have had 
an extent almost approaching that of Sauti 

varil«l”ra‘ s b m Th‘ he epiC T' d b ‘ easi, y for °° 

topic. g d 1 rh P ‘ C Was desired t0 contain matters on every 
Vide : — 

^farsrfscT cT^-q5j ^ | 

Mahabharata, Adipanan, 62—26 


1. 

3. 


Mahabharata , Adiyarvan , 1 — 127 . 

” » . 2 - 84 - 85 . 
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fsTrhif Uty ‘ E I e . ry rele f vent ™count on these topics was included. 

d some stanzas were lost m course of time. Attempts were made 

Th “f- e the loss good by the addition of fresh chapters and stanzas. 

_epic. The stories of Yayati, Vrfcra and others are to be mentioned 
n this connection (4) Valmlkfs influence is felt in some poetic 

thP«P ? IObS °J nature and the lamentations of the women Some of 
these descriptions might have been added later. 

The Date of the epic : — 


, . Tfa e battle between the Pamlavas and the Kauravas took place just 

r f r^ begmD,ng ° f the KaIi y u ga. The date of the beginning 
of the Kahyuga is placed in 3101 B. C. The epic might have been 

composed some years after the battle took place. The date of the 
Jaya must therefore be placed about 3100 B. C- The Jaya was 
recited on the occasion of the snake sacrifice performed by Janame- 
jaya, the great grandson of Arjuna. Janamejaya may be taken to have 
ive about 3000 B. C. The date of the second edition may be 
p ace in this period. Saunaka performed the sacrifice soon after 
Janamejaya’s sacrifice. Therefore Sauti's edition may be taken to 
nave been available about the same period. 

Internal evidences show that these were the dates. At the time 
o the commencement of the battle, all the planets are said to have 
come near the constellation AsJvinl. The date, which according to 
calculations would account for the occurrence of this phenomenon, is 
said to be 3J.01 B. C. Indian tradition believes in the contemporaneity 
of the Mahabharata war and the beginning of the Kaliyuga. This is 
further supported by the evidence of Aryabhata the Indian astronomer 
who lived in the beginning of the 6th century A D. 

Apart from these evidences, the records of Megasthenes place 
Heracles, identified with Krsna, 138 generations prior to Sandrakottos 
who is identified with Chandragupta of the Maurya dynasty. Taking 
twenty years as the average duration of the period for each genera¬ 
tions and taking Chandragupta’s date to be 320 B C., Krsbna may 
be said to have lived about 3080 B. C. which date agrees with that 
of the epic according to Indian tradition. 

The western critics, who are reluctant to place a literary work! at 
such a distant period, seek to prove that the epic assumed a definite 
shape about the beginning of the Christian era. The first edition 
must have been written after 3000 B. C , when the Aryans came into 
India. Till the beginning of the Christian era, portions continued to 
be added to it. Otherwise, the presence of certain passages in the epic 
could not be accounted for. For instance, the Yavanas and the Mlecchas, 
who are identified with the Greeks, are mentioned in the epic. 
This reference could have found room in the epic after 326 B. C. 
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The in vasi ° n ^ Silketa by a Yavana is mentioned in the epic This 

145 B C^The G ® reek , mvas, , on of Ssk «ta under Menander about 
in the2ndhllf 0 ?th! ir itel ; Bh ?°* Di °» Chrysostom,* who lived 

?ndia tanZaS WaS V6ry Wel, - bow “ during bis period in South 

Yavanas and MltcclT^ 8 iS “°‘ convincing, for the identity of the 
with a number of foref* Ca ? DOt ^ as 1 CPrfcained - India had contact 
The words Yavana J g “i Da Jl ons even before the advent of the Greeks. 

in general These r ef MIeCChaS 7 ere USed '° denote foreigners 
other than the C re l ? 063 IUay thei ' efore refer to any foreigner 

Other Xencefrre tnK *° India lon ^ before 3'2G B? C. 

date. Save these intern^ C f ° nt,lde . r l f d as interpolations made at a later 
3000 B C an 1 there sr Potations the ep lc must have been available in 
A , “ S DOthmg t0 cootradict this date for the epic, 

m ? 1 estimate of the Epic : — 

few prose P lSf!?? ’’ S Written in the form of verse with a 

The Lnguage of L e 'io ^ ear ! ie / ° rigin by their style. 

appears to havp K Fk ver Y simple and full of archaic forms, It 

is not ZbaMv "h eD ’“ft** 6 ° r the hh ^ The ^le 

ZrZ^S V r’ Sautra^dmlny^other 

phrases and de^ion's o? tblepTc "' 3 ,DflUeDCe ^ feU ^ th * word "' 
tives. The^ spe^hes'dre^ eP ' C are j aken up b y dialogues and narra- 

noteworthy fEre^of t l ^ , e ' 0(1Uent and forcibIe ' The 

The scenes describinAh^m r! 167 l ee ' f The y are vivid and realistic. 

-ile, the f“ g } he Peri ° d ° f tbeir 

^alya contain some of the sfriu' j 1 starting for the battle with 

bves particularly of the batWJn H 8 ™* tke ep ' C Tbe narra- 

which it contains are realist TbutYe oid^ The descriptio °s 

Rdmayana. The author has rei; , *! ded,y inferior to those in the 

and narratives by putting thZ “° notony in the descriptions 
charioteer who narrates them to*" DhlJara./tra. “° Ufch ° f Sai1]aya fche 

spirit and an individual staffin' 1 ^re e ^'® atlon - An air of independent 

the characters as they are portrayed byVylsa *"£^“'7 a “° Dg 
the mind of a person works in fh P } r/. , “as shown how 

characters Yudhisthira Bhlma A • UC Ft , tlia S * ^he ma j or men 
dbana. Vidurs, K.'r„i%?d other,TrTalf n ^T’ 
fepo., ti „ ns ,„ d behaviours. The p„eru", S» "Z* “““ 


Weber , History of Indian Literature P. 186- 
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of Duryodhana and their sympathy for the oppressed Pandavas are 
studied side by side and the influence of one on the other is well 
brought out. Among the women characters, KuntI and DraupadI 
occupy a prominent place. The former goads her sons to get back 
their legitimate share in the kingdom at all costs, for she does not bear 
the plight to which her sons were reduced. After Yudhisthira’s 
coronation, she follows Dhrtarastra and Gandharl to the forest. She 
speaks out her mind to her eldest son who pleads for her stay in the 
capital with him by telling why she induced him to wage a battle. 

She wishes to remain no longer with her son, since her object was 
gained. 

Besides containing the main story, the epic contains short narra¬ 
tives, accounts didactic and ethical in spirit. Hence the epic is 
called a book on duty and law {Dharmasastra) . It contains detailed 
accounts about the duties of kings, of men in the four castes and 
orders in life, of donors, of ascetics, of those who desire to get 
final release from worldly bondage and about those which are required 
to be performed in the hour of trials. All these are found scattered 
throughout the epic but are chiefly found in the Sauti and Anusasana 
parvans The value of the epic is further heightened by its contain¬ 
ing the famous Bhagavadgita . The Bhagavadgita gives in 18 chapters 
the discourse of Krsna on law and duty which he delivered to Arjuna 
just before the war was begun. It contains vivid expositions on the 
nature of the individual souls, the Supreme Soul and matter, the 
duties of man, and the paths of progress both for material and spiri¬ 
tual ends. The epic occupies a prominent place in the historical 
development of the Dharmasastra It is considered as the Smrti of 
the Vaisnavites, for (I") it is called the Karsnaveda, a Veda connected 
with Krsna, (2) its benedictory stanza is in praise 1 of Kr^na who is an 
incarnation of Visnu (3) Bisma’s discourses in the San'iparvan lend 
support to the religious beliefs of the Vaisnavites and (4) Krsna is 
present by the side of the Pandavas who come out victorious in the 
battle. Safikara, the greatest exponent of the Advaita system of 
the Vedanta , speaks of the epic as a book on law. The inscriptions 
after the 5th century A. D. in and outside India, refer to the epic as 
an authoritative text for rewarding the donors and for punishing the 
wicked. 

The literature of the classical period is greatly influenced by the 
epic. Kumarila, (600—660 A. D.) a great writer on the Mimamsa 
system refers to and quotes from many parts of the epic. Bana, the 
prose writer of the 7th century A. D. and Subandhu another prose 
writer of the 8th century A. D. have used the characters from the 
epic and the short stories which it contains for purposes of compari- 
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sons and rh e t° rical erabelishmenfcs in their works. Further, Bana 

S ^ rnSY e ^ fca / ,0n °J the u epi0 iQ his KSdambarL The inscriptions, 
dated 600 A. D. from Kamboja (Cambodia , show that the two epics 

were presented to the temples and arrangements were made for their 

daily recitation. Ihis epic was translated in 996 A. D. into Javanese. 

r °Y abundanfc lj g hfc the state of society about the 
date of the epic, Parentage was honoured and the Brahmins were 
held in respect. Still, merit was considered as the sign of greatness. 

Karp a, to all intents and purposes, was the son of a charioteer but 
his eminence as an archer was >ever underrated. The rules of the 
caste system were not in strict observance. Vidura, the son of a 
slave, was the acknowledged politician of the day. Drona was a 

“I, 0 ^ h' rth bUt a K Y r ' ya bj P rofession Dharmavyadha and 
the authorit.es on duty and law. Despite the recognition -iven to 

the spirit of renunciation and the need for devotion to the Supreme 
Being and the gradual decline of the sacred rites in their importance 
sacrifices and penances were continued to be performed. The 

penance of Arjuna prove this. The princes were givenTrainman 

considered a vie, but was atil, "pr.ctised. 'I™ ! waT fte'mZ 

Qualified" 8 . ' ' busband b y a brlde and success io the test for archery 
qualified a prince as the worthy bridegroom PnlvaaT™ ^ 

observed by the ruling class. The women used to cover S flee 

Maha-bharata battle on" the e",'de of tl?e "raj^a* 00 !^ 1 '^,' 1 “ he 

The Yavanas took part in the battle The l f ° reign P laces - 
I*ia roe an a, a Mleccha at theordt of Duryodhanr^Ys 3 5^ by 

ancient Indians both in the religion* i the llfe of the 

poem, a Dharviakastra and a Mol^asastra " aSpeCts ‘ Ifc is a 

Viwuparvan with Krsna and his ]jf! an d b? ■ ancestr y of Krsna, 
predictions of the future. It is also tS ^Waparvan with the 

Thru a 0 called Hanvamsapurana. 

*•^6 ®hort narratives 

form nearly fourth of the portion in the 'p!T l^o/Tm are X 
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prose. Most among them appear, from their language, to be earlier in 
origin. The following are the prominent among them :—The stories 
of Gafmavatarana (and Descent of G-anga) Rsyatlriga, Paraslurama, Cya- 
vana, Sibi, Rama (son of Dasaratha*, Savitrl, Nahusa, Tripurasam- 
hara, Sakuntala Nala, Yayati and Mafcsya. In the last mentioned 
narrative, the fish declares itself to be Brahma the creator and not 

Visnu. 

■ • 

The epic was commented by (1) SarvajdanarSyana, the earliest 
to comment on the epic. He lived in the 14th century A. D. His 
commentary is in fragments, (2 ) Arjunamisra, who mentions Sarvaj- 
nanar«yana and whose commentary appeared in print in the Calcutta 
edition of the epic in 1875 A. D. and (3) Nllakantha, who lived in 
Kurpara in Maharas$ra in the 16th century A. D. His com¬ 
mentary is available in print. There are numerous other commen¬ 
taries on the epic. There are criticisms of the epic by many 
Indian scholars. Anandatirtha’s Mahabhdratatatparyanirnaya and 
Appayadiksita's Mahabharatatdtparyasangraha are the well known 
works among them. 

The Ramayana and the Mahdblidrata as Epics : — 

A study of the two epics reveals how closely they resemble in 
certain respects and how widely they differ in certain others. In 
form, the Maliabharata appears to be earlier on account of the narra¬ 
tives in less polished style which it contains. Such narratives were 
not composed by Vy»sa but were available to him, composed by 
writers earlier to him. The Mahabharata is divided into adhyayas 
while the Ramayana is divided into cantos. In its final shape, the 
former is only a group of various topics all of them being brought 
together in the epic while the latter has a unity about it and is com¬ 
plete in itself. In point of style, the former has no uniformity but 
has direct appeal, simplicity and vigour. The latter has a chaste and 
polished style which has a dignity of its own. _ 

While the Ramayana has no reference to the story of the Malta- 
bharata the latter contains numerous references to the story of the 
Ramayana and to Valmlki and shows traces of having been influenced 
by the epic of Valmlki. 

Both the epics show a similarity in the treatment of the theme. 
Both begin with a court scene followed by a period of exile for almost 
the same duration. The exiled parties win the friendship of the 
chief of a town which they visit. Then there are battle-scenes. Both 
the epics end in tragedy. Both have the 9ame aim ‘ Vice *nay 
rise for a time but ultimate success crowns the head of virtue . The 
authors of the epics were the contemporaries of the heroes in them 
and were connected with them. The epics were recited by the pupi s 
of their authors on the occasion of a sacrificial session. 

While the Ramayana has only one hero, the MahUbharata has 
maDy laying equal claim for prominence. The characters m e 
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laSrtobffnll t0 S, h K h i? h P rinci P ,es which were preached in the 
of morali^v r 0 eact,onar y characters. The strict idea 

latter en c y hm eV ' denC f d by Slt&B fireordeal is remembered in the 

rules of the LT > PU k ° P ractice ' The rigid observance of the 
wh e l hl T‘ e T 3 prevailed when Valmlki wrote his epic 

religious a U the days ° f V >' 5sa ' Th e philosophic and 

colouring lavi ' 6 ave In fc he former a purely Brahminical 

they reLsenfc^b r69S - ° D tbe divinity ° f Raraa "hile in the latter 
polytheism sn rh . Var ' 0U ^ aSpects ° f Hindtli9ra like monotheism, 

poiyoneism, spiritualism and materialism 

ssSS3:£E?S4ra-as 

part in the Mahabharata battle. The former epic does not ft 

LaVks while t T he S UUe" e ,e^4”natfe™ T?° C f ° U ” ,r; ' ”“4° 
South India as a region haunted by wild beasts with a k . D0WS 

B il “ * "■& MuSd by'civm'ed p”pir e ' S 

p™p"”d'y'm. 

penod look upon them a, the fountafUonree tor Tn’piont.^n 


s. L.-8 



CHAPTER it 

THE PURANAS 

The word ‘ Parana ' refers to stories of ancient origin. The name 
Parana as applied to them shows definitely their existence from a 
long time. This word occurs in the Vedic literature along with the 
words itihdsa and akhyana. The accounts about the origin of the 
world, and the lives of heroes, warriors, ascetics and others could 
have been composed in the Vedic period. These came to be called 
the Purdnas. In most cases, the authors are not remembered. The 
Mahdbharata contains references to them. The last section in this 
epic contains a reference to the number of the Purdnas. The Hari- 
varhsa also makes a similar reference to them. It is also said that 
Vyasa studied the Puranas and then composed his Jaya. Some of 
the Purdnas , which contain these short narratives, refer to the 
Atahdbhdrata. Such narratives must have been composed after the 
epic was written. Apart from the Mahdbharata , the Dhannasutras 
of Gautama and Apastamba, which were written about 500 B. C., 
refer to the existence of the Purdnas. 

The date of this literature cannot, however, be ascertained with 
definiteness. Some of the passages, which these Purdnas contain, 
are very old while some are of very late origin. The Pitrd n .as t which 
give genealogical accounts of the ruling classes, do not mention King 
Harsa and others w’ho flourished after 600 A. D. It is therefore 
possible to fix 5th century A. D. as the period before which the 
Purdnas should have assumed a definite and permanent shape. 

A Purdpa , according to the Indian tradition, must treat five topics 
viz , the creation of the universe, its destruction, the genealogies of 
gods, the ages of Manus and the history of the solar and lunar races. 

Vide ;—■ 

e*issr nfasnsr q'srt * I 

Visnupurdna 3-6-24. 

This definition must have been framed at a stage when the 
Purdnas , which were then available, exhibited these features. After 
this stage, a number of topics, unconnected with those mentioned in 
this definition, were introduced into almost all the Puranas. Except 
the Visnupurdna which satisfies these conditions, all the Puranas 
treat with descriptions, of the earth, prayers, fastings, festivals 
pilgrimages and so on. Some of them deal with astronomy, anatom}, 
medicine, grammar, use of weapons and all such topics. 
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The main contribution of the Purdnas is its invaluable support 
or theism. They have, however, to deal with a number of gods, 
hey declare all the gods to be equal and at the same time they 
g orify one particular god. The worship 'of a particular deity is 
recommended but that of another is not prohibited. Thus they 
enjoin the exclusive worship of a deity but prohibit the preferential 
worship of that deity. The religion of the Purdnas can be said to be 
polytheistic yet pantheistic. 

. Puranas are very valuable as they contain evidences with 
which the andent history of India could be reconstructed. They deal 

6 "^ nas ^ es ^e those of oi^unagas, Nandas, Mauryas, Smhgas, 
Ananras, Guptas and others. Making allowances for slight differ- 
ences in the duration of the periods given to each dynasty in these, 

* • * 8 P° S81 ]> le arrive, with .a fair degree of accuracy, at the dates 
and the duration of these_ dynasties. The accounts of the royal 
>nas ies, which these Purdnas contain, have not received, so far, 
ue a en ion at the hands of the Western critics who have been 
rea ing, as forming part of history, what is liking to their taste among 
them and condemning, as mythology, what they do not like. Really 

facts 10 ^' What the PurUms confcain must be treated as historical 


The Indian tradition ascribes the Vi ? nupurdva to the authorship of 
araswa, the father of Vyasa, who wrote the Jaya and the seventeen 
other Puranas to that of Vyasa. The eighteen Purdnas are :~ 
(1) Brahmanda (2) Brahmavaivarta (3> Mcirkandeya (4) Bhavipya 

nm V r ma T (?) Visnu ( 8 ) Narada ( 9 ) Bhagavata 

10 Garuda (in Padma 12) Varaha (13) Matsya (14) ICurma 

(lo) Linga (16) Siva (17) Skanda and (18) Agni. The Purdnas 

inrl^f/ eS ,?° nt f ,n th t ia 1 ' s j; In some lists, the VHyupurana is 
, e II ?, , e P °t the ^ivapurana. The Purdnas give evidences 
' , ln ^, eir j lu °rship- It is said that Vyasa had before him a 
r . “ b n ,°, f Buranas which were composed by early writers. He was 
espons |b Ie only for giving^ them publicity. Another version tells 

nnnil^w^f 0 li? 11 *• e - fc be Brahmpu/dna , while his 

of the 1ft P - 6 ° T* IS a ^ S0 sa *^ Vyasa wrote a summary 

A P - SSage fr ° m the faapurdna tells that the 

VuttnvJtLr ! a \ U - \ h eBhavi W apurava tells that all the Puranas 
Vyasa wrote !2000 stanzas. It is better to assume that 

he had before h m U?at ^ s W *V?^ were the summaries of the Puranas 
Purina, hl “’. the literature of the type of the 

in the Pur “ 1 inc I U( 3ed anywhere, was included 

That iswhv Z/ - Ut aQ y reference the proper context. 

defirpte information on any topic. In this connection, it may be 
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noted that £>a£ikara did not cite any passage from any of these 

Purdnas except the Vi$nupurdna. From this, it is possible to hold 

that although the other Purdnas could have existed before 600 A. D., 

they were not treated authoritative. It is only from the time of 

Ramanuja that these Pur an as came to be treated as authoritative 
texts. 

The Purdrtas are in the form of conversation between two or 
more different persons and in this respect, they resemble the 

Mahdbhdrata , 

The Futanas are didactic in character and sectarian in purpose. 
They contain useful information on morals and duty which are given 
in the form of instructions. The aim of them is however different. 
Invariably they uphold the views of one religious sect or other. With 
this object in view they have been classified as Sdttcika , Rdjasa and 
Tamasa. The Vi%nu 9 Narada , Bhagavata , Garuda , Padma and 
Vardha ar e the six Sdttcika Purainas which are dedicated to Visnu. 
The Brahmanda , Brahmavaivarta , Mdrkandeya , Bhavi$ya, Vamana 
and Bralima are the six Rajasapurdnas which are dedicated to 
Brahma . The Matsya , Kurma t Linga , Siva, Slcanda and Agni are 
the sit Tamasapurdnas which are dedicated to J$iva. The classifica¬ 
tion was made with the view that each deity in the Hindu trinity is 
to be dedicated equal number of the Purdnas. Some of the Purdnas , 
although dedicated to a particular god, are not sectarian in purpose. 
The Mdrkandeya and Bhavisya are in the least sectarian. The 
Brahmapurana . which is dedicated to Brahma, glorifies other gods 
like the sun. This classification is therefore not final. 

The Vi^nupurana was written by Para^ara. It glorifies Visnu 
by describing his incarnation but does not refer to any fasting or 
ceremony observed by the devotees of Visnu nor does it make a refer¬ 
ence to the temples of Visnu. It describes the Maurya dynasty. It 
is the only Purdna which conforms strictly to the definition of a 
Parana . The Narada also called Brahanndradiya contains descrip¬ 
tions of feasts and ceremonies. Salvation is to be acquired, according 
to this Purdna, ? through meditation and devotion to gods. The 
Bhagavata describes the life of Krsna. It contains 18000 stanzas 
grouped under 12 sections called the skandhas. The tenth section, 
which deals with Krsna’s exploits, is the most popular. This Purdna 
has many translations in the Indian languages and has commentaries, 
Gautama Buddha and the Sage Kapila are mentioned as the 
incarnations of Visnu. This work bears the stamp of a unified com¬ 
position. Its style approaches to that of the Vedic period in some 
places and that of the classical period in others.^ Among not 
Purdnas , it is the most popular. Sahkara and Ramanuja have not 
cited any lines from this Parana. It does not mean that on account 
of this evidence that the Purdna could not have existed about 700 
A. D. The Vifnupurdva, which was looked upon as a standard t©*t, 
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served the purpose for these two philosophers. Therefore, they could 
not have cared for the other Purdnas which gave the same informa¬ 
tion as the Viqnupurana did. Anandatlrtha is the earliest writer 
to cite passages from these Purd,nas and to comment on the 

Bhagavata. Harilila is an index to the Bhagavata by Vopadeva 
(13th century A. D.). 

The Garudapnrana deals with astronomy, astrology, medicine, 
grammar, the nature and value of precious stones, and such other 
topics which are unconnected with the aim and purpose of the 
Puranas. The Padmapurana is in six sections called Adikhanda, 
Bhumikhanda, Patalakhanda , Srtfklianda and Uttarakhanda. The 
Puidna is called after the word ‘Padma' which refers to the lotus 
from which Brahma sprang. Radha, to whom neither the Vi^nu 
nor the Bhagavata makes a referencei is mentioned here as the 
consort of Krsna_ Among other stories, it contains the stories of 
ihakuntala and Rama. These stories agree in their contents more 
with the themes in the Sdkuntala and Raghuvaihsa of Kalidasa than 
with the corresponding stories in the epics. The opinion among the 
critics is that these portions in the Parana must have been 
written after the period of Kalidasa. The Varaliapurana. besides 
describing Visnu’s incarnation as the boar, gives an account of the 
prayers addressed to Mother Earth treated as a goddess. 

The Brahmdndapurdna is more a collection of the narratives 
(upajhyana) and the merits of the holy places mdhdtmya) than a 
Parana. It contains Adhyatmaramayana in seven books Having 
the external form of an epic in which Parvatl and f^iva take part in 
conversation, it teaches that Advaita and devotion to Rama are the 
paths leading to salvation The Brahmavaivartap ur ana , as the term 
vaivarta suggests, holds that all creations are only the illusory forms 
of the Brahman. It has four books Brahmakhanda, Prak r tikhanda , 
(Janesakhanda and Krtjnajanmah-hinda At Kr.sna’s order, the matter 
Prakrti) changed into Durga, Laksral, Sarasvatl Savitri and Radha. 
mu jy- the son of Siva, is mentioned as an incarnation of Krsna 
Xhe Markandeyapurana gives prominence to Indra, Brahma, Agni 
and burya. It gives answers to some of the questions which were 
raised on the conduct_of the characters of the Mahdbhdrata. It 
contains the Devunahatmya glorifyiog Goddess Durga. The 
lihavmjapurana contains prophecies of the future. It deals with 
the dut.es of the castes_and worship of the sun, fire and the snake, 
-the Bhavipjottarapurana, a handbook of religious rites, is only a 
continuation of this Parana. The Vdmanapurdna describes Yisnu’s 
incarnation as the dwarf. It deals with the worship of the lihga. 
lhe marriage of Parvatl and Siva is described. The Brahmapurdna is 
also called Adipurana and is supposed to have been written at first by 
Vyasa. It glorifies the sacred places in Ondhradesa (modern Orissa). 
Siva is identified with the sun who is glorified. It has a- supplement 
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called the Saurapurdna . There is a reference in this Pur ana to 

the temple of the sun built after 1241 A. D. at Konarba near 
Puri. • .. 

Th e Matsyapurana deals with festivals, sacred places, omens, and 
the rites observed by the Saivites and Vaisnavites. It contains 
references to South India. Natyamstra Jainism, Baddhism, Narasirnha 

and other secondary Parana* and to the Zndhra dynasty. It 'gives 
accounts of house-building, South Indian architecture and icono¬ 
graphy. The Kumiaparana . which had formerlv four Sarhhitas , now 
has only one called the Brahmlsarhhitd in 6000 stanzas. It’deals 
with the incarnjitjons of Siva. It contains within it the Tsvara - 
gitd and Vyasagltd which recommend meditation and dutv as the 
means to get knowledge. The Lihgapurdna describes the 28 incar¬ 
nations of Siva and is ritualistic in character. The Givapurdna is 
considered to form part of a bigger one Vdya by nam*. It is in 12000 
stanzas. It is quoted in the Mahdbhdrata and Harivam^a. The 
poet Bana ^600 A D ) refers to the recitation of the Vayupurdna 
in his village. It has no reference to Buddhism and Jainism. It 
refers to the Gupta rule. It has a chapter on music. The major 
portions of this Pur an a are considered to have been composed before 
500 B. ^C. The Skandapardna has six Sarhhitas called Sanathtmariya 
Brahini , Vaisnan , Sankara also called Agastya . and Saura Apart 
from these, it has fifty sub-sections called Kasikhanda describing the 
temples in and near Benares. Among these, the SutasarhliitH is very 
popular. It deals with the worship of £?iva. Madhavacurya (circa 
1350 A. D ) wrote a commentary on it called Tdtpan/adipka The 
whole Parana contains more than 80000 stanzas. The Agnipnrana 

is encyclopaedic in treatment and is communicated bv AgnI to 
Vasistha. 

The DevibhagaraFa is also considered as one of these PurUnas 
It takes the place of the Bhnaavata in the list of the Puranas- It is 
in praise of Devi, consort of £iva. The Yogavdsistha is a philosophical 
work in six sections called praharanas and has the form of a 

Parana . . 

Apart from these eighteen Puranas . there are eighteen TJpapurd- 

Vas. All of them are ascribed to Vyasa. They have more of the 

ritualistic element than that of the epics. Some among them have 

the same names like the main Puranas . Among them the Kalika - 

purana deserves mention here* It describes Kali in her various 

forms and deals with animal and human sacrifices to be offered 
to her. 

There are some other works with the form of the Purdvas but not 
included in the list. Among them, the Viynudharmottara deals with 
Kashmirian Vaisnavism, the Nilamatapurdna , which contains the 
doctrines preached by King Nila, the cultural hero 6f the Nagas in . 


* 
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kashmir, gives an account of the history of Kashmir and the 
Brjiaddharmapurdna declares Kapila, Valmlki, Vyasa and Buddha 
as the incarnations of Visnu. The genealogies of Nepal, which are 
partly Buddhistic, are the off-shoots of the Pauranic literature. 



CHAPTER XI 

THE KAVA PERIOD—PRE-KALIDASA PERIOD 

The period of the Kavya literature is closely connected with that 
of the epics. The term 'Kavya means anything produced by a poet. 
It includes poems, prose, fables, tales, lyrics, dramas and others. Still, 
its use is narrowed down to the poems although its use with reference 
to other types is not forbidden. 

Paucity of information about poets and their works acts as a 
positive hindrance in establishing the identity of the poets. This 
has made possible the attribution of a number of works of varying 
excellence to a reputed poet for the reason that the authors of many 
among them are not known. It is possible to guess why the author¬ 
ship of certain works cannot be determined. During this period, a 
work was allowed to flourish only on the approval of it by eminent 
critics. The works which were not approved by them were allowed 
to be lost and forgotten. Therefore what was easily the best in 
each branch of literature was allowed to remain. This resulted 
in the loss of some works and in the attempt of a poet of 
average ability to write his composition and to allow it to pass under 
the names of the poets of repute and thus escape condemnation at 
the hands of the fastidious critics. 

The poems, written during this period, had to conform to certain 
restrictions imposed on the poets by the rhetoricians. The Malta- 
kdvya, the best known type of the poems, is to begin with a bene¬ 
diction, or with the theme proper. It is to be divided into cantos, 
the last stanza in each canto composed in a metre different from 
those in which the remaining part of the canto is composed. It 
must deal with the descriptions of cities, seas, mountains, seasons, 
the rising and setting of the sun and moon, marriages, battles, love in 
separation, drinking parties and so on. A poet may take some of 
these features and give them in his poem a good treatment. 

The period before Kalidasa is a dark one. The variety of metres 
skilfully handled by him, and the figures of speech which beautify 
. his w T orks show that before Kalidasa, the Kavya literature was in a 
flourishing condition and became perfected at the hands of Kalidasa. 
Among his predecessors, Valmlki, proudly and justly called the 
AdUavi , was the father of poetry and his epic the Ramayana , the 
Adikdvya has continued to exist. It is possible that all other poems 
were written on the model of the epic of Valmlki. The definition 
of the Maliqlarya is based on the features exhibited by the epic. 
Panini, the grammarian, is known from the anthologies to have been 
the author of a poem Ratdlavijaya • From Patanjali, it is learnt that 



Vararuci, identical with Katyayana, wrote a poem. Pi/igla also called 

t'lhgalanaga wrote the Chandahsutra on metres. He is to be placed 

at the e nd of the Vedic period. His metres stand midway between 

the Vedic and the classical periods The names of the metres 

treated by him are identical with the names of the women whom 

the author describes in the stanzas which give the definitions 

and illustrations. Cancalafoika, Kutilagati and others are the names 

ot_the metres. From this, it becomes clear that before Kalidasa, the 

Aavya literature was in a flourishing condition. The superior charm 

and excellence of Kalidasa's works eclipsed the poems of his 
predecessors. 


CHAPTER XII 

THE KAVYA LITERATURE—KALIDASA 

About Kalidasa, the prince among the Samskrta poets, nothing 
is known. Many stories have gained currency about his life. 
One among them makes him a born idiot who was married to 
a princess accomplished in arts. At her suggestion, he pro- 
pitated Goddess Kali and got poetic talents from her. Then 
he composed his works. Another story connects him with a King 
Kumaradasa of Ceylon and his death in Ceylon, while on a visit there, 
at the hands of a courtesan, who was avaricious of the valuable 
presents which the poet was to be awarded for his talents by King 
Kumaradasa (O. 500 A. D.). One another theory makes him a poet 
under King Bhoja of Dhara and narrates the poet’s activities in his 
court. All these theories and stories are to be treated as far removed 
from truth since chronological difficulties come in the way of accept¬ 
ing them as genuine. They could also be considered as the produc¬ 
tions of • some admirers of Kalidasa. Kalidasa must have been 
mistaken for Parimala, also known as Padmagupta who was 
patronised by king Bhoja of Dhara (1005 — 1054 A. D.) and was 
awarded the title Kalidasa or Parimalakalidasa for his elegant style 
which was in imitation of Kalidasa’s. The confusion between the 
names of the two poets probably gave rise to the theory which con¬ 
nected Kalidasa to the court of King Bhoja. 

There is no direct evidence either external or internal to fix the date 
of Kalidasa. He must have, however, lived before 472 A. D , which is 
the date of an inscription, written by VatsabhaUi whose language in 
the inscription shows traces of the influence of Kalidasa’s Megliasan - 
desa. Bana (C. 600 A. Dj refers to Kalidasa’s graceful style. Kali¬ 
dasa is mentioned in the Aihole inscription dated 634 A. D. The 
date of Kalidasa cannot therefore be later than 400 A. D. 


There is a tradition which makes Kalidasa a poet in the court of 
a king Vikramaditya. It is based on the evidence of a verse contained 
in the Jt/otirvtdabharana an astronomical work of recent origin. The 
verse runs thus : — 


Weft WBfwfeCl 


According to this verse, Dhanvantari, Ksapanaka, Amarasimha, 
datku, YetalabhaUa, Gbafakarpara, Kalidasa, Varahamibira and 
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Vararuci were the nine gems in the court of King Vikramaditya. 

mong these, Ksapanaka, Sahku and Vetalabhatta are mere names 

to us. Identity of Dhanvantari, Vararuci and Ghatakarpara is not 

established. Amarasimha is known as the author of the Namal'uiga- 

His date is not ascertained but he most have lived between 

4(J0 and 600 A D. Varahmihira was the astronomer who died in 587 

• • This verse cannot, therefore, prove the nine persons to 

Have been contemporaries. It proves only that Kalidasa was a poet 

under a king Vikramaditya, whose identity it is very hard to 
establish. J 

Many theories were suggested regarding the date of Kalidasa on 

tbe strength of this_verse from the Jt/otirvidabhara>ia. Attempts were 

made to connect Kalidasa with kings who had the title Vikramaditya. 

I here were, at least, four kings who bore this title. They were 

ing Vikramaditya who ruled at Ujjain and founded the Vikarma 

bamvat era in 56 B. C., Chandragupta II (357—413 A. D.\ and 

Kumaragupta I (413-455 A. D ) and King Vikramaditya of Kashmir 

(circa oOO A. D.). The Indian tradition connects Kalidasa with the 

king who flourished in the pre-Christian era. The critics of the West 

treat this king as a legendary figure. The existence of a king with 

this title in the pre-Christian era is proved beyond doubt by a reference 

to a k'ng Vikrama in the Gaihdsaptasati of Satavahana who lived in 

the 1st century A D. 1 and by the use of the Sariuvat era. The Western 

critics connect Kalidasa with the two Gupta Emperors Chandragupta 

II and Kumaragupta I. Thus there are two prominent theories about 
the date of Kalidasa. 

i S °“ e rt S< i h0 i ars made attem P ts to P^ce Kalidasa about 400 A. D. or 
about 500 A. D on the strength of certain evidences which were based 

TT-,. W01 s 0 Kalidasa. They take the word difwaganam J used by 
Kalidasa as a reference to the Buddhist logician Diftnaga (C. 400 

On th! W i h ° m ’f ! “P po ? e t0 have been an opponent of Kalidasa. 
Thi! h s . treDgth . of this, they seek to place Kalidasa about this period. 

there should have been opposition between Kalidasa a Hindu poet 

reference 1 i^tK Buddh ‘ st _ P hl ]osopher. Some Indian writers find a 
L r i h 7°; r ?a " amt0 fc he Hindu poet Dinnaga who 
Th?s' ji e p ay K j U ffi ar ? aa .? 1S name is also read as Dhlranaga. 

desertsth D ' ,inaga . lf had been the author of this play, 

^ “:tr e r ld , be »»‘» is JoJL ^ „< ss 

Zt ontZlV 0 ? de , c ;f ,0 °- 11 is be “« '■« ‘»ke ‘he word io Ihe 

sense or the elephants of the quarters. 


1 . 

2 . 


Satavahana : Gathasapatakan VI 54. 
Kalidasa : Megha f andesa Purva 14. 
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Some critics of the West place Kalidasa about 500 A. D. on the 
strength of a word jdmitra used by Kalidasa*. This word, which is 
similar to the word diametron of Greek origin, is said to have been 
borrowed by Kalidasa from Aryabhata (C. 500 A D.) the’earliest Indian 
astronomer to make use of the Greek astronomical terms These 
critics, who recognise the use of similar terms of Greek origin in the 
works of Asvaghosa fC. 100 A. D.), hesitate to admit the use of those 
words by Kalidasa at a period before 500 A D. This only reveals 
the pronounced bias of these critics. The fact about the origin and 
use of these terms is that they were used by Bodhayana 'C. 500 B. C.) 
in his Grliyamra and that they did not owe anything to the Greeks- 
Hence this evidence is of no value in fixing the date of Kalidasa who 
might have lived at any time after 500 B. C. 

The critics of the West attempt to show that Kalidasa was 
patronised by the Gupta Emperors who bad the title Vikramaditva. 
They are known, from the inscriptions, as patrons of learning The 
name Kumaragupta for one of these kings and their title Vikramaditva 
account for the titles Kumarasambhava and Vikramorvasiya for the 
compositions of the poet. The description of the victorious march 
of Ragbu was modelled by Kalidasa on that of Samudragupta 
(C. 350 A. D.) with which the memories of the people, who lived 
during the time of Kalidasa, were still fresh. Raghu’s defeat of the 
Huns reminds that of Skandagupta (455 A. D.). 

% 

The attempts of these critics to connect Kalidasa with the Gupta 
rulers are entirely baseless. The critics hold that the Gupta rulers were 
responsible for the revival of the Saihsbrfca learning and were patrons 
of poets and their periods mark the Golden Age in the history of 
India. But, India does not remember the Gupta rulers in connection 
with learning. It is Kings Vikramaditya and Bhoja that are cherished 
in the memory of the Indians. The opposite view cannot hold good 
in this connection, for the Indians know more intimately about the 
patrons of learning than the Western critics of the present generation. 
The Guptas would have lived in the memory of the people 
had they been great patrons of learning like Vikramaditya and Bhoja. 
This Gupta theory with reference to Kalidasa’s date is therefore 
an invented one by the ingenious critics. 

The evidences put forward by the critics in this connection do not 
necessarily prove that Kalidasa lived in the Gupta period. There is 
nothing strange in the titles Kumarsambhava and Vikramorvasiya to 
suggest their connection with the kings of the Gupta period. The 
word 4 Kumoira * is too familiar a word which requires no explanation. 
The word also means Subrahmanya, the son of &va the word ' Vikrama 9 
means valour and the title Vikramorvasiya means the play about 
UrvatJl who was won by King Pururavas with his valour. Samudra- 

1. Kalidasa : Kumarasambhava Canto VII- 1. 
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gupta’s inarch of conquest, which was repelled by the Pandya king on 

the bank of the R. Kaverl, could not have served as the model for the 

description of Raghu’s march of conquest which the poet describes 

as extending beyond the banks of the R. Kaveri and covering the 

southernmost region of the peninsula. The use of the word Huns 

cannot also support the view of the Western critics, for the Huns 

were occupying the Western part of India from the 2nd century 

IB. C Thus these do not prove Kalidasa’s connection with the 
Gupta period. 

One another evidence is brought forward to prove that Kalidasa 
did not live in the 1st century B. C but long after the 1st century 
A. D. Astvaghosa, the Buddhist philosopher and poet, lived in the 1st 
century A. D. His poems the Baddharairita and S'lu^darcina nda 
resemble the poems of Kalidasa in certain descriptions and some 
expressions. Buddha’s passing through the streets is described 
by Ailvaghosa in a manner similar to that of $iva in the Kumar a - 
sambhava and of Aja in the Raghuraih&a. These show that Kalidasa 
had copied from Asvaghosa these descriptions. 

This view too is quite unconvincing. There are of course similar 
features in the works of the two writers. They do not however 
prove that Kalidasa was the borrower. Gautama is passing through 
the street not in a procession and certainly not during the night ; 
yet, the women are said to have woke up from their sleep, and not 
completely attending to their toilet rushed to the windows to have 
a look at Gautama. The reference to their sleep, toilet and their 
eagerness to witness the prince show that the description is out of 
place and that it must have been borrowed from some other work, 
in Kalidasas works the descriptions are repeated in the same 
stanzas which shows that Kalidasa, had he been the borrower, would 
not have included in his two different poems what he borrowed. 

i he thief does not make a display of the stolen goods.’ Besides, 
certam grammatical expressions, which are rare in their occurrence 
in Kalidasa’s works, are found repeated in Asvaghosa’s works. There¬ 
fore, Asvaghosa must have borrowed from Kalidasa, 

*^ reover > Asvaghosa, who is said to be the reputed predecessor of 
Ka idasa, is not mentioned by other writers who came after him nor 
did any one care to imitate him. It cannot be maintained that 
Kalidasa imitated Asvaghosa and excelled him, for then Vatsa- 
bhattis inscription could have served as a model for Kalidasa, 
lhe tact is that Asvaghosa was first a philosopher and then a 
poet. He must have had for his model a poem of a reputed 
writer, lhe features exhibited by his works show that Kalidasa must 
have been this poet of repute. Kalidasa’s date must therefore be 

century AD* CeUtUVy B ' C *’ the date of At * va g ho ?a being in the 1st 
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To support this date of the poet, evidences are found in 
his works. He uses certain expressions like dtisvan, visrdmahetol}, 
pel ana, trymlaka , triyambaka , asa and others. The periphrastic 
perfect is split up e.g., 'mnrr* sunim* These are 

not correct in the light of the rules of Panini. He must have been 
living at a time when the rules of Panini and the rules of Patahjali 
did not become binding on the poets. The first century prior to the 
birth of Christ appears to be this time. 


The severe punishment given to the fisherman for theft and the 
law of inheritance as they are found recorded in the &akuntala point 
to a period in the pre-Christian era when Manu, Vasistha and jlpas- 
tamba who uphold these views were held as the authorities on law 
and when Brhaspati, Yajnavalkya and others, who held a milder 
view, had not become authorities. 


Lastly, the inclusion of the word Agnimitra in the Bharatavakya 
o t e a i nimitra suggests the poets’ connection with Agni- 
raitra since it represents a departure in the poets’ practice of wishing 
for general prosperity in the Bharatavakga as in the two other dramas. 
The events of political interest given in this play suggest that the 
poet was aware of those occurrences which took place during the life¬ 
time of Agnimitra. These events are not found recorded anywhere 
except in this drama of the poet. He was perhaps a contemporary 
of Agnimitra or lived in the 1st century B. C. when the minds of the 
people were still fresh with the memories of those events. The mention 
of Vidisa in the Meghasandesa as a prosperous country lends support 
to his connection with Agnimitra who was the king of Vidirfa. On 
these evidences, it is better to hold that Kalidasa lived in the 1st 
century B. C. probably connected with King Vikramaditya who 
founded an era in 56 B. C. 


Kalidasa is the author of two poems Raghuvarhsa and Kumarasam - 
bhava , a lyric Meghasamdesa and three plays Malavikagnimitra , Vikra - 
morva&iya and S dkuntala. 

The poems of Kalidasa ; — 

The Kumarasambliana is a Mahakdvya in eight cantos describing 
the circumstances that led to the birth of Subrahmanya. The gods 
oppressed by the demon Taraka seek the aid of the creator who 
directs them to bring about the marriage of Siva and Parvati which 
would result in the birth of a son who would kill the demon. Cupid 
is deputed to create love for Parvati in the mind of Siva who was 
then in meditation. Cupid’s attempt results in his being reduced to 
ashes by Siva who gets angry at the disturbance caused to his medita- 
tion. Siva then disappears. Parvati performs penance to win 
Siva. Siva appears in disguise, tests her devotion and makes a 
promise to marry her. The seven sages settle the marriage between 



^iva and Parvatl. After the marriage is celebrated, the poet 
describes in the last canto the pleasures enjoyed by the wedded pair. 
The poem ends with this canto. It is held that owing to the criticism 
levelled against him for having described the pleasures of the divine 
pair, Kalidasa did not write beyond the eighth canto. The title is 
justified as applied to the contents of these cantos, because the 
circumstances which led to the birth of the son, namely the marriage 
between Siva and Parvatl, are described here. An attempt was made 
by a later writer who found the title inadequate as applied to the 
eight cantos, and composed nine more cantos in continuation of the 
eight cantos. The birth of Subrahmanya and his victory over the 
demon Taraka are described in these cantos. The expressions which 
Kalidasa would have avoided, occur in these cantos. The rhetoricians 
have not cited even a line from this portion. No writer of repute 

commented on it. These show that this portion was not from the 
pen of Kalidasa. 

The Raghumihsa is a Mahakaoya in 19 cantos describing the lives 
of the kings of the race of Raghu. The lives of Dillpa, Raghu, Aja, 
Daslaratha, Rama, Kurfa, Lava and their successors are dealt with 
in the poem. The poem ends with the death of Agnivarna. 

The choice of the theme for his Kumarasambhava made the poet 

give realistic and vivid pictures of the Himalayas and the advent of 

the spring. The description of the marriage of Parvatl and &va 

shows how Kalidasa was a close observer of the traditions practised 

in the land. The conversation between Parvatl and Siva in disguise 
is singular its kind. 


1 he lack of a single theme for his Raghuraihsn is amply com¬ 
pensated by the narrative accounts which the poet gives in this 
P° e -; f | 1he vlvld scenes are the conversation between Dlipa 
and the phantom of the lion, that between Raghu and Indra the 
aescription of Indumati’s svayamvara, Aja’s lament at the death of 
Indumati the effective summary of the story of the Ayodhya and the 
following four kandas of the Rd may ana and the description of Raghu’s 

m h' C K tThe 13th canto is superb in its description on 
which Kahdasa-has lavished all his poetic talents. The 14th canto 
‘s.the best revealing the poets’ powers to suggest the feelings. Some 

o the cantos e^., 9th, 15, 17th and others do not rise to any high 
lev eh The 9th contains a display of the poets’ skill at alliteration 
On these grounds, it is contended that Kalidasa could have written 

up to the end of the 8th canto. The choice of the theme must have 
been responsible for this uneven nature of the poem. If the poet is 
denied the authorship for this remaining portion of the poem then 
b, caotoa 10, 13 ahd 14 aod alao 16. which could be consX'ed “ 

wfct bad°y. °° S ° f ““ P 06 ”’ woulli m,ke tbe poet ' 5 «P"tation 



it is not easy to decide which poem was composed earlier. ITroni 
the points of style and diction, the line of distinction can hardly been 
drawn between the two poems although the Raghuvartis'i has better 
claims of having been a later production. However, the opening 
lines in the Raghuvarhha show that Kalidasa was only a novice in the 
field of poetry. This may show the poem as an earlier production. 
The abrupt end of the poem in the 19th canto is sought to be 
accounted for as due to the poets’ death. Probably the poet did 
not continue to write because of the vaning glory of the line of princes 
whom he chose to treat in the poem. This cannot therefore prove 
its production later. The treatment of love in the Kumarsambhava 
is better and shows a developed form, though the Raghuvarhsa is not 
utterly devoid of references to it. It is, therefore, possible to hold 
that the poet wrote the Kumarasambhara later. 


CHAPTER XIII. 

the kavya literature-post-kaltdasa period 

ab ° u , fc wbo “ there is reliable evidence and who came 
Saundarananda ' Stbe author of the two Mahakavyas 

«£ii 

Hencfh. :.rs £ Hf'wfs fr» ‘a h 'b T"' 

“m «“*“ t :r nVet ‘ ed in ‘° B “ ddhism - The Chinese tradition m.”'e°s 

h.Clf.Site in^IsSX 2 iT 

* 4 “ tZZp’ZZ a ' "*£« ItiSjSZ? 

Nanda was reluctant to come away from his wife <*,£da t x ^ 
N.nda", l,^ d £ ™ ‘XX 

fnown^lheSe'iedfLhr'ec 0 ' ?°*T " ‘°° 

set t, * 2 h i 

3C f&=: 3Wsr s 

He ,n a "“- 

S^MS l S :£?n J™* ”f„ “TJTtl 

the^earliest Buddhist poet and philosopher °to use sLs^Jdisca^ing 

known to have 8 flou a r ’ish*e d.^I '(£ppX 3 °Is ^h ou g hi ° f ‘ S 

of poetry writing during this n er iod * CC °“ nt ^ the absfcDce 

foreigners who invaded India aft?r the Is/centu^vT d"® ^ the 

, tbe £ 6 / ary activ ‘ty of the Indians and thev held A ' D ' su PP ressed 
t.H 514 A. D. when king V.kramSditva of H ' y , ? Ver India 
expelled them. This king revived tlz- f F JJaln defeated and 

h " P»Hon«ge, eminent B poets flourttod ' T hi"°th § “ d UDdet 

S. L, —10 aea# 1hls theory was not 
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questioned by certain scholars who, believing in the statement of the 
professor, made certain statements about the condition of Indian 
literature during this period. One scholar said. ‘ The real history 
of the Kavya or artificial epic poetry of India, does not begin till the 
first half of the seventh century A. D.’ ‘The date of no Kavya before 
this landmark has as yet been fixed with certainty/ 1 

This Renaissance theory was exploded by the researches conducted 
by Buhler and Fleet. They have proved that the f^akas and other 
foreigners became Indians, patronised learning and architecture and 
sculpture. Rsabhadatta, Kaniska. Rudradaman and others became 
patrons of Sarhskfta learning. Moreover, these invaders occupied 
only a portion of India. They could not have caused the decline of 
Samskrta learning in the remaining parts of India It must be 
remembered that the foreigners. were overthrown not by Vikrama- 
ditya in 544 A D. but by Ya^ovarman Visnuvardhana. A beginning 
was made about 400 A. D or even earlier by the Gupta emperors to 
clear the foreign tribes out of India. 

There are evidences to show that the literary activity of the 
people was not entirely given up during this period. An inscrip¬ 
tion of Rudradaman was written about 150 — 2 A, D. at Girnar 
in the Junagad State. The purpose of it was to commemorate the 
restoration of the lake Sudar^ana. From the inscription, it is clear 
that Rudradaman, who wrote the inscription, was a king of the 
f^akas. He was quite familiar with the rules of rhetorics. The 
ornate prose style of Bana who lived in the first half of the 7th 
century A. D. has traces of its beginning in the style of this inscrip¬ 
tion. 

The inscription at Nasik was written in Prakrta in the 19th year 
of Siri Pulumayi of Pratisthana. The date of the inscription comes 
to 149 A. D. The inscription appears to have been rendered into 
Prakrti from an original in Samskrta. It contains long compounds. 
Alliteration and the stock-comparisons of the classical literature 
fill it. 

The Gupta period has two prominent inscriptions. The first is 
by Harisena who wrote a panegyric of Samudragupta his patron. It 
is recorded in a pillar at Allahabad and is dated 345 A. D. Written 
in the Vaidarbhi style, 1 it begins with eight stanzas which are followed 
by a long prose and ends with a stanza. Puns and metaphors occur 
frequently in it. The other is by Virasena, the minister of Candra- 
gupta II in whose praise it was composed. The poet and his patron 
are spoken as men of learning. 

1. A. A. Macdonell : History of Sanskrit Literature P. 318. 

2. Vaidarbhi and Gandi are the tw T o prominent styles. An 
account of these is given in chapter 25 of this book. 
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Apart from these, there were written in this period a number of 
inscriptions some in Prakrta and others in SamsJcrta These prove 
that literary pursuits were not given up during this period. The 
popularity of SamsJcrta as a literary language is shown here. The 
figures of speech and sound, which characterise the works written 
in the later years, are found prominently used in these inscriptions. 
All these prove that the literary practise was continued in this period. 
There must have lived poets of eminence whose works have been 
lost. Or, owing to repeated political invasions, it might not have 
been possible for certain princes, who were patrons of learning, to 
extend their patronage to the poets. In the absence of royal patron¬ 
age which gave an impetus to literary pursuits, the men of letters 
could not produce any work of standing merit. The real condition 

of this period cannot be ascertained until the political history of 
Ind ia is rewritten. 

To this period belongs the Kamasutra of Vatsyayana, This work 
gives a picture of the man of fashion. Directions are given as to 
how he should behave, spend the time, and have a good company. 
The detailed account of the mode of life, which he is to pursue, is 
given in this work and it has left a lasting influence on the writers 
who came later Incidents and descriptions in the works of 
these writers are introduced in them more as a result of the desire 

of their authors to conform to the details given in the Kamasutra 

than due to their inclusion in the context out of necessity. The 

Kamasutra refers to a king of the Satavahana or Andhrabhrtya 

dynasty. This king must have lived about the beginning of ’the 

Christian era The Andhra dynasty came to an end about 218 A. D. 

Vatsyayana’s date may be fixed about this period. Thus it is seen 

that this period of literature was not really dark. The Gupta emperors 

are said to have revived SamsJcrta learning, but it is not clear why the 

names of the poets who were patronised by the Guptas have not 
come down. 

wr ^ er a ^ fcer expiry of this dark period is Mentha or 
JBhartrmentha. He was also called Hastipaka. He was a poet under 
Matrgupta of Kashmir who ruled about 430 A. D. His poem Hauaqri- 

vavadJia is now lost and is remembered only in citations from it in 
tne works on rhetorics. 

Vatsabhatti wrote a panegyric in 472 /A. D It is inscribed in a 
pi lar near Mandasor. The author wrote the work for the silk- 
weavers of the locality. It is written in the Gaudl style and shows 
traces of having been influenced by the Meghasarhdesa and the 

deSr 7 ^™' The SpnDg 3Dd the ra ' ny seasons are described in 

ia known as the author of a poem Setubandha in 

fiff U I 19 aIso cal, ? d Rava ^"adha and Dasamukharadha. In 
ntteen chapters called asvasas, the author describes the story of the 
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memoZ*, thp Some . Crit j C8 h0 ! d the work was written to com- 

Some othew hold th a Tp° n ° f & br ‘ dge ° f b ° ats across the R Jhe,u m. 

V Ban #l,^b° know s both Pravarasena and‘Kalidasa, does 

work fa's wonthf: 1,daSa J- he a f uthorshi P of the Setubandha. The 
r hp :,S S won the appreciation of Banal and Dandin*. The date of 
the author is to be placed in the 4th century A. D. 

wro^lfT'/b 0 7 - 5 ° ri > ina,, y a brahmin and later a Buddhist, 

Gautamf T * n , P “ d y aa £ ama ^ ^ ten cantos describing the life of 

A4vanhos^ Va Th° ?a ; i H< r I™ great ' y influenced by Kalidasa and 
to hp R ^Jf 6 y e 0f the p0Pm is simp,fi and elegant. According 

P.Z n- SOUrCeS - he Was sent in 387 A - D to bring from 
Bnd^u a n * VerS1 ? n of the commentaries on the three Pitakas of 

He copied a number of works, translated and commented on 

dRS in of * hem * 0ne of his works was translated into Chinese in 
° A ' H. He may therefore he placed about 400 A. D. 


_ lrQa a so called as Bhaumaka wrote Ravanarjunii/a or Arjuna- 
i avaniya a poem in 27 cantos describing the battle between Havana 

a .? , ar avu y^ l Juna. At the same time the work serves as an 
illustration to the rules of grammar. Bhlma is cited in the grammati¬ 
cal work Kasikavrtti written about 600 A. D. The date of this 
work must therefore be about 500 A. D. Bhatti’s Ravanavadha and 
-naiayudna s Kanrahasya are similar to this work in treatment. 

Kumaradasa is the author of a poem Janaktharana which des¬ 
cribes the story of the Rdmayana. The author is identified with 

King Kumardasa of Ceylon (517-26 A. D.). -The original of the work 

is lost and is available in a Sinhalese wordfor-word translation. It 
is sai to contain 25 cantos. The first fourteen cantos and a part 
ot the fifteenth have been restored into Samshrt*. The fact, how¬ 
ever, of the original size of the work, is different. There is a 
manuscnpt of the poem 3 in 20 cantos. It is complete and agrees 
with the portion of the poem which is now available in print except 
tor some slight differences in the readings. From this manuscript 
o e poem, it is learnt that the author Kumaradasa wrote the 
poem wffh the help °f his two maternal uncles. The 17th canto 
abounds in alliteration of the yamaka type. The author displays 
is skill in the use of the Sabdalafikaras in the 18th canto. Rama’s 
re urn to the capital in the aerial car is described in the 20th canto. 

1 . Bana : U arqacharita Introductory verse 14 . 

2 . Dandin : Avantisundarikatha Introductory verse 13. 

3. The manuscript is available in the Madras Government 
Oriental Manuscripts Library. Catalogue No. of the Ms. R. 2935. 
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The identity of the author is hard to be ascertained. If he were 
identical with Kumaradasa king of Ceylon then the date of the 
poem is to be fixed in C 520 A. D. The author appears to have 
been a great admirer of Kalidasa whom he imitated with success. 
This evoked the admiration of the rhetorician Raja4ekhara (C. 900 
A- D.) who wrote on the poet the following verse : — 

Bharavi is the author of a Mahakavya called Kiratarjuniya in 18 
cantos. It is based on the story of the MahabJinrata During the 
period of exile. Arjuna took the advice of Vvasa, went to the 
Himalayas and performed penance to eret a miraculous weapon from 
Siva In order to test his devotion, Siva appeared in the guise of a 
hunter chasing a boar Both 5$iva and Arjuna aimed an arrow each 
at the boar. The animal was killed and Arjuna asserted his claim 
for the prey. Thereupon a quarrel ensued between rfiva and Arjuua 
which turned out to become an attack on each other with weapons. 
Finally Siva, who became the victor, blessed Arjuna and granted him 
a weapon which was presided over by him (pasupatastra Arjuna 
then returned to meet his brothers This theme is taken from the 
Afahabharata. Certain changes also have been introduced In the 
beginning of the poem, a spy who was sent to get information about 
Duryodhana’s rule, returned to tell the Pandavas of the wise and 
]ust rule of Duryodbana and thus induced Arjuna to get miraculous 
powers. At the end of the poem, both $iva and Subrahmanya are 
shown as attacking Arjuna, 

Bharavi’s work is full of spirit and vigour. His descriptions are 

vivid His style is forcible and pregnant with sense but rough. 1 He 

exhibits his skill in the careful use of the rules of grammar. In the 15th 

canto, he displays his skill in playing with words. Some stanzas remain 

the same yielding the same sense when read in the ordinary way 

and in the reverse way. Some stanzas have only two consonants. 

One stanza has only one consonant. It is said that 1 he is in many 

ways the beginner of mannerisms in the later poets’. This may be 

true to some extent only if Bharavi’s priority to Kumaradasa is to be 

established. Bharavi follows the school of Afanava while discussing 

the questions of politics. The last stanza in each canto has a mark 

by the use of the word ‘ laksmi' . Bharavi is mentioned in the Aihole 

inscription dated 634 A. D. He may be placed therefore before 
oOO AD* 

i Mallinatha 

2. See Chapter 17 under Dandin. 
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Bhatt 1 wrote a_ poem Ramnavudlia in twenty-two cantos describ- 

ng the story of Rama. He tells that he wrote the work at Valabhi 
which was ruled by Sndharasena 1 . There were four kings with this 
name who ruled at Valabhi and the last king with this name ruled 

b ^ f • D - The last ki og was a patron of letters. It is pro¬ 
bable that the poet Bhatti wrote his poem about 644 A. D. It may 

' n this connection that an inscription of Dharasena of 
IV of the Valabhi dynasty is dated Sarhvat 326 2 . This date may 
refer to the Valabhi era which was begun in 318 A. D The name 
Bhatti, which is a Prdkrta form of the Samskrta word Bhartr, has 
given room for the suggestion to rise identifying Bhatti and Bhar- 
trhari the grammarian This identification, which is approved by 
e Indian commentators, is based on the fact that both were well- 
versed in grammar. While Bhartrhari wrote a treatise on the philo¬ 
sophical aspect of grammar, the other wrote the poem Rdvanavadlia 

j°J^ us ^ ra ^ e ru ^ es °f grammar. The dates of the two writers 
differ and hence this identification cannot be supported. 


The poem Rdvanavadlia , besides being a poem, serves as an 
illustration to the rules of grammar and figures of speech. The 
thirteenth canto is written in a manner allowing the stanzas to be 
read both as Samskrta and Praffvta Bhatti’s style is simple and free 
from long compounds. It belongs to the Vaidarbhi type. The 
popularity of the work is made known by its another name Bhatti - 
kavya after the name of the author. 


Magha was the son of Dattaka and grandson of Suprabhadeva 
who superintended the affairs of King ^rlvarmala. There is an in¬ 
scription dated 625 A. D. about a king Varmalata who might have 
been identical with £>rlvarmala. Magha is mentioned by Ananda- 
vardhana (850 A. D.) Nrpatunga (850 A. D ) and Rjtjatfekhara (900 
A. D ). A reference, in his poem Sisupalavadha 3 , is found to the 
Nyasa a commentary on the Kasikavartti by Jinendrabuddhi (circa 
700 A. D ) Mallinatha the commentator supports this interpretation. 
From these evidences, his date may be fixed about 700 A. D 

Magha wrote a poem Sisupalavadha in twenty cantos describing 
t^he sacrifice Rajasuya performed by Yudhisthira and the death of 
Sisiupala at the hands of KrSna whom the former insulted It is closely 
modelled on Bharavi’s Kiratarjuniya. Both begin with the word 
Srtyah and have no benediction. Political discussions, marching of 
a party, description of the mountain scenery, drinking parties and 
finally a battle scene are successively described in both. Bike Bharavi, 
Magha describes the battle by the display of his powers in babddlan- 
kara It may be said that in the nineteenth canto which exhibits 


1. Bhatti’s Rdvanavadlia XXII—35. 

2. The Collected Works of Bhandarkar Vol. Ill P- 228. 

3. Sisupalavadha II—112. 
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these features, Magha has excelled Bharavi 1 . There is a stanza with 
a single consonant. He has profound command over the rules of 
grammar and figures of speech His vocabulary is very rich and it 
is said that no new word could be met with if the first nine 
cantos are studied*. The last stanza in each canto has the word ‘sri’ 

as its peculiar mark. An oft-quoted stanza ascribes to Magha, skill 

in the use of similes, depth of expression and elegant use of words 4 

Vakapati wrote a Pralyta poem Gauduvalio describing the death 
of a Gauda prince at the hands of the poet’s patron Yasovarman of 
Kanauj. The work is incomplete, and stops with the defeat of 
Yasovarman about 733 A D. at the bands of Lalitaditya of Kashmir, 
the poet wrote his work probably after this date. The date of the 
poem can therefore be about 740 A. D. The author admits his in- 
debtness to Bhavabhuti the famous dramatist whom the author 
makes a poet in the court of his patron. The work is full of long 
compounds. It shows the place occupied by the Piakrta language 
during the classical SamsHa period. The author makes a reference 
in this poem, to his earlier poem Madhumathananjaija which is now 


Haricandra, a Jain, is the author of a poem Dharmaianndbhv- 
uaaya in 21 cantos describing the life of Dharmanatha a Jain saint 

iT e f 7 a9 o£ fl ? en ^ ed by Magha and Vakpati. His date must therefore 
be after 800 A. D His identity is not known. 6 

Nit'varman is the author of a poem KicaJcuvadha in five cantos 

describing the death of KIcaka at the hands of Bhlmasena- Allitera- 

Z r. d e SiEXVS. P »°„ e Lr. 

The Har ^ i i a y a a poem in 50 cantos was written by Ratnakara 
He hTdT m C T- ts of J^aditya and Avantivarman of Kashmir’ 
S therefore OMOa‘ T’llS'" i n i Vidyadhipati. H,s date 

Mr 




2. Magha s Smipalavadha XIX — 1 M. 

4. I 

^f»cT ^ gqrr; „ 
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intention of obeying the rules laid down by the rhetoricians for 
a Mahaka»ya % It is disproportionately long. The author admits 
that he was attempting to imitiate the prose writer Bana. As a 
poem, this work does, not rise to a high level but its value is high 
for the information it contains on the principles of dancing. 

Sivasvamin or better known as Bhat^a ^ivasvamin wrote under 
Avantivarman of Kashmir ^850 A. D ) a poem Kappanabhyudaya 
in twenty cantos describing how a king of the South Kappana by 
name made attempts to attack Prasenajit of ^ravasti and how in the 
end his attack resulted in his own conversion into Buddhism without 
any battle being waged with Prasenajit. The march of the army of 
Kappana to the north provides the poet with an occasion to describe 
the rise and setting of the sun and moon and the drinking parties 
held by the soldiers 1'he theme is taken from the Avadanasatakas 
of the Buddhists. The poem shows the influence of Magha and 
Bharavi. 

Abhinanda, son of ^atananda of Kashmir wrote a poem Bdmacarita 
about the story of Rama. He is quoted by Bhoja 1000 A. D.) and 
MahimabhaMa (1025 A. D). He is placed in the first half of the 
9th century A. D. The poem, which is written in a simple and 
elegant style, was left incomplete by the author who wrote thirty- 
six cantos. Two versions of four more cantos which complete the 
story are available by two different writers. 

Dhananjaya a Jain wrote a poem Raghavupandaoiya in which 
he described the story of Rama and Pandavas simultaneously by 
taking recourse to pun. Dvisandhana , the type of composition to 
which it belongs, became popular in course of time. Compositions 
of this type were written by Kaviraja jl200 A. D.), Ramacandra 
(1542 A D ), Cidambara (1600 A D.), Ve/ikatadhvarin (1650 A. D.), 
Meghavijayagani (1670 AD), HaradattasGri (before 1700 A. D ) 
and others. Dhananjaya lived in the first half of the 10th 
century A. D. 

Kanakasenavadiraja, (C. 950 A. D.\ a Jain ascetic, wrote a poem 
Yasodharacarita in four cantos describing the life of Ya^odhara, a 
king of the Jain faith. 

Halayudha is the author of a poem Kaviraliasya which gives 
illustrations for the rules of grammar pertaining to the verbs. The 
forms of the verbs in the present tense are given. The author praises 
through these verbal forms his patron Krsna who is identified with 
the Rastrakuta King III (940-56). The author may therefore be. 
placed in the latter half of the ICth century A. D. 

Abhinanda, also called Gaucjabhinanda, was the son of the logician 
Jayanta (circa 900 A. D.'. He must be taken to have lived about 
950 A D He wrote in eight cantos a poem Kadavibarikathasara 
summarising Bana’s Kadambari. 
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Padmagupta also called Parimala is the author of „ 

Navasahasankacarita in eighteen canto* %r “ ! . a P oera 

He was a poet under KingMufba(9 70 A V ) a '“ 1 1 < ? 05 A ' D ’ 

A- D ). His admiration for kY ^ A ' D-) and Bho J a (1005-10054 

piece he composed it resembled thaToT^-fw- 6 a p d , wbatever P oetic 

the life of his natron who*l fit tbis poeru > he describes 

the hunting excursions of hi« mfr WaS u avasa hasa/ika. He describes 
a Naga princess is also described. 1 W ose marria £ e with Sarfiprabha 

l"i P h ofAbhi'U’°i000’A° Z) S Vyasadasa, was the 

fixed roughly i„ the middle of the llth 

author of many works in thn .* nt ury A- D. He is the 
abridged the Mahabharata in the *- nA J' He 

^ °< Gu„.dh^_ i„ the 

|s a poem on the ten incarnations of Visnu mY ® a J va °™ ca ^<i 

"e lost. From h°» ownTtatSs m h"' “°» l °f «»_ other works 
other works, it is known that &z$/V/ 7 >* • ? S 7 ^ uci ^ ai ^ c ^ ra carca and 

ja*-»• h\ A rT"''’r 

of the epics and other works do not reveal ,. Hls abridgements 

are written in an easy-flowing stv e rl P ° et ' C abilit y- These 
and the epics. 7 g Sty ' e rese “bhng that of the Puranas 

Bilhana- was born in Kashmir tu 
After his study there, he left Kashmir ^ f 0 ", o° f J y e ?( ha kala^. 

considerable wandering, he settled abfft th b0Ut \°n° ' A ‘ D ’ Aftar 

Anhilvad. Aftera few , he left the, 6 W ? s ">>''»« at 

poet under Vikramaditya VI 0 f Kqlvn and became the 

A. D a poem V,,, r aU,ld°«^H,aX ei m “ boul 1085 

ing the ancestry and life 0 f his natron m g u hfce f n canfcos describ- 
Of his patron and the latter’s marriage Ih f ? hantlD g expedition 

daughter of a Sahara princess afe pf with Candralekha, the 
In the last canto, he gives an account of hi? 8Cr f 1D the poem ' 

•s a master of vivid description. His stvle i* , WanderiD gs- Bilhana 
specimen of the Vaidarb/n type if S„ el ? nt and is a good 

work of his on EAma which is P now losJ P he refers to another 

,, Krs^alliarfuka also called Bilvama/u™?* „ . 

the 12th century A. D. He wrote a^imT^ b ( ° rn ln MaJa bar i n 

brought under different heads like iS'^ f WOrks which are 
Poetry and others. His GovindabLekJYl ph,loso P h y. grammar, 
dlustratmg the rules of the Prakr ta grammar m twelve cantos 

“ d rf 68 thC gI ° ry ° f hlS fa vourite deTty SH Krsn e “ 8 ' Incidenta “y 
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Mafikha is the author of the Srikanihacaiita a poem in twenty- 
five cantos describing the destruction of the three cities by Siva. It 
contains many of the features of a Mahakavya . In the last canto, 
he gives an account of the life in the court of his brother Lafika 
also called Alafikara who was the minister of King Jayasimha of 
Kashmir (1129-50 A. D ). Eaja^ekhara, Murari and others are 
mentioned by him as the poets who preceded him. Kalhana, 
Bilhana and Jalhana were his contemporaries. No information is 
available about others whom he says his brother Alafik»ra patron¬ 
ised. Maiikha was one of the four brothers all of whcm were men 
of letters and were occupying high positions in the state. Kalhana 
refers to him as a minister in the state He was a pupil of Ruyyaka, 
the rhetorician. His date may be fixed about 1150 A D. 


Kalhana is the author of the Kajutarafigiryi a work on the history 
of Kashmir written in the form of a poem. It contains eight 
chapters. He began to write the work in 1149 A. D. His date 
therefore is to be fixed about 1150 A. D. His work stops with the 
reign of Jayasimha. It is a fine piece of literary composition em¬ 
bellished by figures of speech. 

Jalhana is the author of a poem 8 omapcilavilfisa being a history 
of King Somapala. He was patronised by this king who ruled at 
Rajapurl. His name is mentioned by Mafikha. His date must 

therefore be about 1150 A. D. 


. Vagbha'ta is the author of the NeminirvdVa a poem in. praise of 
Neminatha a Jain saint. The author lived about 1150 A. D. At 
about the t same period Sandbyakaranandin wrote the .Raraa^aJacama 
a poem in praise of his patron King Ramapalaof Bengal (1104 lloU 
A. D-). It gives a history of this king and at the same time gives 
the story of Hama. In this respect, it is a dvisandhdnahdvya- 


Hemacandra (1088-1172 A. D.) was a writer in many branches of 
study. He was a Jain and he was patronised by King Jayasimha 
and his successor Kumarapala both of whom ruled at Anhilvaa in 
Gujarat in the 12th century. It was through his efforts tha 
King Kumarapala became a Jain and Jainism became the staje 
religion. Hemacandra is the author of the two poems Tri$a§tisalaka- 
purusacarita and Dvydsrayakd'ya . The former is in ten P arv ™ 8 
and describes the life of sixty-three men of the Jain faith. lne 
latter gives a history of KumarapaJa, the poet’s patron. Hence 
it is also called Kumdrapalacarita. It has twenty cantos written 

in Samskrta and eight cantos in Prakrta. Hence it is called kJrya- 

srcayakdvya. The work illustrates the rules °^f ram “ ar . fr , al ^ ed fl nd 
the author himself for the Prakrta language. These SaMsk r ta and 

two poems reveal the author’s ambition to make Jainism p p 
through poetry. 
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Kaviraja was patronised by King Kamadeva (1182-97 A. D ) of 
the Kadamba dynasty. He is to be placed therefore about 1190 A.D. 
He calls himself as the master of figurative expression (rakrokti) and 
seeks for himself a place by the side of Bana and Subandhu. He is the 
author of the two poems Rdighavapdindavlya and Pdrijataharana. The 
former belongs to the dvisandhdna type of poems describing the 
story of Rama and of the Pandavas in thirteen cantos The latter 
is in ten cantos describing the bringing of the heavenly tree Parijata 
from heaven^by Krsna. 

^rlharsa was the son of HIra and Mamalladevi. He was 
patronised by Kings Vijayacandra and Jayacandra of Kanauj in the 
latter half of the 12th century A. D. He practised the Cintdimani - 
mantra 1 and attained proficiency in the various arts. He is the 
author of a number of works. Among his poems, the Naisadhiyaca- 
rita is alone available It believed that he wrote this poem in sixty 
cantos of which only twenty-two are now available. The story 
of Nala and DamayantI which is dealt with in this poem is 
left incomplete in the last canto now available. This poem, which 
comes under the Mahakd^ya type of poems, reveals the author’s 
originality in the treatment of the sentiment, figures of speech and 
other aspects of a poem. He does not pay heed to the rules of the 
rhetoricians. In fancy and imagination, he observes no limit. He 
displays his erudition by drawing instances for his figures of speech 
from the branches of philosophy and grammar. His work can be 
called a Sdstra^d>ya His style is very terse and could not be 
followed except with the aid of a lexicon. Plence arose the saying 

i At the end of some of the cantos in this work, he 
mentions the other works composed by him. The Kliandana - 
khandajchddya , Gaudorvlsakulaprasasti , Arnavavarnana , and 
Sdhasankacarita , are some among these works. Except the first 
mentioned work, the others are not available. 

Caudakavi wrote a poem Prthvirdjaiiiaya celebrating the victory 
of Prtbvlraja king of Ajmir and Delhi over Sultan Shahbuddin Ghori 
in 1191 A. D. The work which has been printed has eight cantos 
and has lacunae and is not complete. The author’s date may there* 

foie be fixed in 1200 A. D, Caudakavi s authorship of this work lacks 
confirmation. 

Krsna nan da of Puri is the author of a poem Salty day dnanda in 
fifteen cantos describing the life of Nala. it has the elegance and 
simplicity of the Vaidarbhi style of which the author is a master. 
It is one of the few Samskyta poems which command a good and 
interesting reading. The author lived about the beginning of the 13th 
century A. D. At almost the same time, Jayaratha of Kashmir 
wr ote his Haracaritacintamanj in thirty-two sections called prakdsas 

1. ^riharsa : Nai$adhlyacarita Canto I. 145. 
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mitten in verse-form about the exploits of &va and the practices 
e vashmirian ^aivites. To the same period belongs Abhayadeva 

cantos’aboutlhp A 'P'’ ® P oem Jaijaiitavijaya in nineteen 

antos about the life of Jayanta a king in the family’of Vikramasimha. 

Ansniiba, who was patronised by Vastupala, minister of King 

Viradhavala (c. 1220 wrote in 1999 A r> a u ‘ aiD g 

• . v L ’ W10 ' e A. D., a poem Sukrtasa-h 

chan ab e tP T t? T ^ geDeaI °^ of Viradhavala ‘ and the 

Vastupala, wrote in 1240 A D, a poem VasantaviLa in foe? 
friend of Vi ? eSC . r 1 ,b,Dg the work of Vastupala. Some«fvaradeva, a 

the first half of the 13th century A. D. He wrote a poem Surathot- 

sarn m fifteen cantos describing the glory of King Suratha of the 

m i a ^ce. Connected with these poets, who were patronised by 

yastnpaja. was Amaracandra (1250 A. D.) the author of a poem 

Ufaabluirc'td in forty-four cantos. It describes the story of the 

Mahabharata. In its elegance of style, it approaches the Raghu- 
vaiiisa of Kalidasa. . 


Devaprabhasuri, who lived about 1250 A. D. wrote a poem 
Paiidcivacarita in eighteen cantos describing the life of the Pandavas 
laying stress on the practice of virtue About the Jain saint Prabha- 
vaka, Candraprabhasuri wrote in 1278 A, D. a poem Prabhdvakacarita . 

Viranandin wrote in the 13th century A. D. a poem Candraprablia - 

canta in eighteen cantos describing the life of King Kanakaprabha 
and Candraprabha a Jain saint. Sarvananda wrote about 1300 A. D. 
a poem Jagaducarita in seven cantos in praise of the help rendered 
by a pious Jain to the people in Grujarat during a famine which over¬ 
took them in 1256 A. D. Nayacandra wrote about 1310 a poem Hava 
viaaviahcikavya in 14 cantos. It describes how Hammira a king of 
the Chohan race gave protection to a Moghul nobleman from Alla- 

udin for which act his capital was besieged by Allaudio and he was 
killed. 


Vasudeva was the son of one Maharsi and Gropalika who were 
the inhabitants of a sacred place Vedaranya in Malabar. He wrote 
twenty-one works among which some were poems full of yamaka 
The Yudhisthiravijaya and Nalodaya are the two widely known poems 
among these. The former describes the success achieved by Yudhis* 
thira in eight d.svcisas and the latter has four as n asas describing 
the life of Nala after he got back the kingdom. The former work 
refers to one Kulasekhara as the king during the time of whose rule 
the work w T as composed. The latter mentions Rama as the king. 
These two references are not helpful in fixing the date of the author. 
There were a number of kings in Malabar who had the title Kulase- 
khara. The scholarly world is not yet decided in expressing its view on 
the identity of this author and his date. There were a number of 
poets in Malabar with the name Vasudeva. Some critics hold that 
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Vasudeva, the author of the Yudhi^thiramjaxja , was different from 
Vasudeva who wrote the Nalodya. The reference to Kulasekhara in 
the Yudhijthirauijaya has made some scholars fix Vasudeva its author 
about 800 A. D. when, it is believed, a king Kulasekhara by name 
ruled the Kerala land. Some others bring the author to the 16th 
century identifying him with Vasudeva the son of Nilmyanabhatta, 
the author of the Ndrdyaniya . The date of Nalodaya must be .prior 
to 1599 which is the date of its earliest manuscript. Uddandakavi 
(c. 1400 A- D.) refers to Maharsi, the father of Vasudeva 1 Vacas- 
patimiSra’s (c 850 A. D) Nydyakanikii was commented by Para- 
mesvaia, nephew of Vasudeva the poet. The date of the author can 
therefore be betw T een 900 and 1400 A D. The -A cilodciyct is wrongly 
ascribed to the authorship of Kalidasa A commentator on the 
alodaya ascribes it to one Ravidasa. 

Agastya was a poet in the count of King Prataparudradeva of 
Warangal (1294-1325 A D ) Tradition makes him the author of 
seventy-four kavyas, some of which are available. He was awarded 
by his patron the title Vidydnatha. He wrote a poem Balabhd- 

ratha in twenty cantos on the life of the Pandavas. It abounds 
in the fine graces of the Vaidarbhl style. 

Vedantadesika (1268 — 1369 A DA, whose real name was Vefikata- 
n a tha, was a great poet and philosopher. He wrote nearly 120 
works, on various subjects of study in Saihshta and Tamil He 
was a native of KancI and was a follower of the Visiitadcaitn 
.chool of K5» 5n „j„. Hi, life wa, of leasing literary “Sly 

denMn^ f »p each a'nd everyTuci- 

dent in the ife of Kr.sna and gives them a poetic touch with a 
philosophical back ground. The aerial view of the land is described 
in the eighteenth canto which gives an account of the death of the 
demon Naraka at the hands of Krsna and of Krsna’s return to 
Dvaraka from the capital of the demon.' The sixth canto contains a 
display in ^abdalavk a ra after the manner of Bbaravi and Masha 

The author displays considerable variety of style. He was awarded 

for his erudition the titles, Vedantacarya. Kavitarkikasiihha and 

(0. I 60 o”a“d‘ “ ThlS P " n w “ CO “ 1,,ltm “ by Appaydiksita 

1879 A^Dv i,e K ™I’ ana ' the of Bokka I (1843— 

M ,C, 52 S- 


ings 1 and Y aw a Q k r i Vas f “ d l eva b >’ V ‘ Venkatarama Sarma 
gs and Transactions of the Tenth Oriental Conference. 


Proceed- 
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Mathuravijaya The date of the authoress may be fixed about 1380 
A. D, About 1400 A D Lolambaraja, who was a poet under Harihara 
of Vijayanagar, wrote a poem Harivildsa in five cantos about Krsna 
and his exploits. 

Vamanabhattabilna was the son of Komatiyajvan of Vatsagotra. 
He was the pupil of Vidyaranya. He was a poet in the court of 
Peddakomat Vemabhupala (1403 —1420 A. D ) of Addahki. His date 
may therefore be fixed in the first half of the 15th century A. D. He 
is the author of a poem Raghundtliacarita in thirty cantos on Rama’s 
life and of Naldibliyudaya a poem in eight cantos on the life of 
Nala. 

Kalhana’s Rdijatarangini was continued by Jonaraja (1450 A. D.) 
from Jayasiniha to Sultan Zainu-l-abidin Jonaraja’s pupil i?rivara 
continued his master’s work in his Jdinarcijatarangini covering the 
period upto 1486 A. D. Prajyabhatta, a later writer, wrote the Rdijci- 
valTpatdA’d writing the history of Kashmir from this period up to the 
annexation of Kashmir by Akbar. 

Sukumarakavi (c. 1450 A. D.) a poet of Malabar wrote a 
poem Kr.p, a oil dis a in four cantos on Krsna’s exploits. The elegance 
and simplicity of style has made it one of the most popular poems of 
Malabar. 

Rajanatha II, who had the title Dindimakavisarvabhauma, was 
patronised by the royal families of Vijayanagar, He was a favourite 
of Salva Narasiihha, the leader of the forces of the Vijayanagar kings. 
About 1430 A D., he wrote the Sdiluvdbhyudaya a poem in thirteen 
cantos describing the achievements of Salva Narasiihba and his 
ancestors. His grandson Rajanatha III wrote about 1540 A. D. 
the Ac.yutardydibhyudaija a poem in twenty cantos on the exploits of 
King Acyutaiaya (1530 42 A. D ), the brother of Krsnadevaraya of 
Vijayanagar. 

Ramacandra, son of Ijaksmnnabhatta wrote in 1542 A. D. a poem 
Rasikaranjana belonging to the drisandhdn a type. When read in one 
way, the poem gives an erotic sense and in the other it extols 

asceticism 

Utpreksavallabha, a native of Malabar, wrote a poem Bhikjdtan&~ 
kd>'ya which is incomplete in thirty-nine sections called jpaddhatl. It 
describes how ^iva went as a beggar asking for alms to a Cola king 
whose liberality he wanted to test. The name of the author is not 
given in the text. The word Si> abhaktaddsa which occurs in the poem 
may refer to his name but it is only a surmise, I he title Utprek^ava - 
labha’ appears to have been conferred on the author in appreciation o 
the flights of his fancy. The date of the work is also not known. 
The critics, however, place him about the 16 th cenlury A. D. 

Rudrakavi wrote the RdstraudJia'aihsamabdkd r ycL poem in 
t wenty cantos about the history of the family of Naray&nshah t e 
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ruler of Mayuragiri from the first king Rastraudha. The poet, who 
was patronised by Naray&nshah, wrote the poem in 159(3 A. D. 

About the year 1600 A D., Cidambara wrote the Ttdigliarapdinda- 
vayadaviya a poem of the trisandhana types. He tells the stories 
of Rama, Pandavas and Krsna in one and the same work by the use 
of the same stanzas. 

Yajnanarayana was the son of Govindadiksita who was the prime 
minister of the Nayak kings of Tanjore, Acyuta (1577 1614 A D) 

and Raghunatha who came to the throne after Acyuta Yajnanarayana 
was patronised by Raghunatha. His date may be fixed about 1600 A D. 
He wrote the Ragliiindthabhupadjaja also called sahityaratndkara 
a poem in sixteen cantos describing the life of his patron. 

RajacucjamanidTksita was the son of Ratnakheta Tnivas'adlksita 

• • • • 

a contemporary of AppayadI*<sita. He was patronised by Raghunatha 
king of Tanjore. He lived about 1620 A. D. He is the author 
of a number of works on different subjects. His Rnkniinikalyava 
1S a poem in ten cantos describing the marriage of Rukminl with 
Krsna. His style is simple and graceful. 

Ramabhadranoba, the queen of Raghunatha, was a poetess of high 
order. She considered her husband as £mI Rama incarnate and wrote 
a poem Ttaghundithuhhyudaya in twelve cantos glorifying the achieve¬ 
ments of her husband. Raghunatha himself was a poet of a high 
order. He is said to have been the author of a number of works. 

Cakrakavi is (he author of the Juncikipcirinaya a poem in eight 

cantos describing the marriage of SIta with Rama. He was patronised 

by Tirumala Nayak of Madura. His date is to be fixed about 
1650 A. D. 

Nilakanthadlksita was the grandson of the brother of Appaya- 
diksita He was born in 1613 A. D. He studied under Ve/ikates- 
varamakhin, son of Govindadiksita. He was the prime minister 
of 1 irumala Nayak of Madura. The period of his literary activities 
may be fixed about 1650 A. D He is the author of a number of 
works of elegant ^ style and good taste. His poems are the 
Siralildrnava and Gang avatar r ana. The former has twenty-two cantos 
and describes the sixty-four sports of Halasyanatha under which 
name Siva is worshipped at Madura. The latter has eight cantos 
describing the descent of the R. Gahga. 

_ Ve/ikatadhvarin was a native of KancI and belonged to the school 
Ramanuja. He was a great poet and philosopher. He lived about 
1650 A. D. H\s poem is the Yadacardghariya in thirty stanzas 
with the author’s own commentary on it. It belongs to the dd- 
sandhdna type of poems. The poem is made extremely hard to 
be understood by the introduction of alliteration in the use of which 
the author was a master. 
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Meghavijayagani a Jain monk wrote in 1671 A. D. the Sdpta- 

saiu Kinamahdkd^ya^ a poem in nine cantos giving an account of the 
? Vrsabhanafcha. Santinatha, Parrfvanatha, Neminatha, 
a avuasvamin, Krsna and Baladeva. Each stanza gives the 
s ory of all these seven persons His work is on the model of the 
dvisandhcina type of poems composed by Dhananjaya, Kaviraja 

and others. Besides this work, he wrote works on the lives of the 

Jain saints and on the Jaina system of philosophy. 

Devavimalagani, a Jain, wrote the Hirasaublidgya a poem in 
seventeen cantos with his own commentary on it. It describes the 

life of Hlravijayasari who was awarded the title Jagadguru by Akbar. 
He wrote the work about 1700 A. D. 

Ramabhadradlksi ba is the author of the Patanjalicarita a poem in 
eight cantos describing the life of Patanjali the grammarian. He 
was an ardent devote of Sri Rama. He was patronised by King 

Shahaji of Tanjore (1684*1711 A* D ). The period of his literary 
activities may be fixed about 1700 A. D. 

In the first half of the 18th century A. D Haradattasuri wrote 
the Pagha anaisadkiya a poem in two cantos describing the lives of 
Rama and Nala in the dvisandlidna type. 

The period of the Rd r ya literature taken as a whole has a rich 
development. Three periods are noticed in the development of the 
kavya literature viz., Pre-Kalidasan, Kalidasan and Post-Kalidasan. 
The liamayana is the only work representing the Pre-Kalidasan 
period. Owing to Kalidasa’s eminence as a poet, the names of other 
poets and their works were forgotten. During this period importance 
was attached to sense and the form of the poem received only second¬ 
ary consideration. This was very helpful for the development of the 
creative faculty of the poets Kalidasa and his immediate followers 
belong to the second period in which both sense and form received 
good treatment resulting in the sense assuming an appropriate form. 
The creative faculty of the poets worked hand in hand with the 
literary embellishments. In this period, there appears a sign of 
deterioration in the works of At^vaghosa who followed Kalidasa. 

The third period has many outstanding features. The Kamasutra 
of Vatsyayana and the works on poetics have profoundly influenced 
the works written during this period and made the works artificial 
and stereotyped. A poet had to satisfy his patron and a cultivated 
audience. His work was to stand the test of expert judges. In the 
works of these poets, who aimed at popularity in these surroundings, 
‘sentimentality replace sentiment, fancy predominationed over passion 
and ingenuity took the place of feeling.’ With the decline in import¬ 
ance attached to creative faculty, form began to occupy a prominent 
position and therefore matter was given secondary importance. This 
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Was made possible afc the great sacrifice of sense. The poets began 
to compete with each other in displaying mere bombast and play on 
words. As a result of the rules laid down for a Mahakavya , certain 
descriptions which could not be justified for their inclusion in certain 
poems, were forced into their body. Ratnakara’s Haravijaya , 
Mafikha s Srikanthacarita and Sivasvamin’s Kappanabhyudaya are 
some of the works which prove this tendency. The poets began to 
shj)w their originality in Sabddlahkaras . Bharavi, Magha, Kumaradasa, 
Vasudeva, Sivasvamin, and deserve Vefikatadhvarin are some among 
the writers worth notice in this connection. The growing influence of 
the grammarians is felt in the works of some writers. A^vaghosa’s 
Buddhacarita , and Bharavi’s Kirdtarjuniya illustrate this. Some 
writers like Bhat$i, BhTma, and Halayudha wrote their works with 
the sole purpose of giving in their works the illustrations for the 
rules of grammar. As the poems became more and more formative, 
some writers like Srlharsa began to show their skill in fields other 
than poetry. A new tendency in the use of pun arose resulting 
in the writing of a poem on more than one theme. Dhananjaya’s 
Dvisandhana, Kaviraja’s Bdghavapdn<fai;iya and others deserve mention 
in this connection. Dr. A. B. Keith aptly remarks that the puns 
‘have a fatal effect on language ; if a double sense is to be expressed, 
it is impossible for the best of poets to avoid straining meanings, 
constructions, and word order. The effort leads to constant ransack¬ 
ing of the poetical lexicons extant and turns the pursuit of poetry 
into an intellectual exercise of no high value to the utter ruin of 
emotion and thought.’ 1 Sectarianism played a prominent part duriug 
this period. The Buddhists and the Jains have contributed much to 
the kavya literature. AtDaghosa and Hemacandra are the outstanding 
writers of poetry from this point of view. History too was written 
in the form of poems. Kalbana. Bilhana and others were the pro¬ 
minent writers in this branch. The Prdh'ta language came to be 
used for literary purposes. Pravarasena’s Seiubandha stands pro¬ 
minent among the poems written in Prd^rta. 

North India has been a strong hold for poets. South India gained 

prominence through her poets during the period of the Andhrabhrtya, 

Valabhi and other dynasties. Countless Jain poets flourished in Gujarat 

for nearly three centuries from about the 10th century. These poets had 

a fascination for the stories of the Mahabharata. Till the 6th century 

A. D. the regions to the south of Deccan did not produce Sarhskrfa 

poets. After this date, the Pallavas, the Calukyas the Ceras, the 

Colas, the Panayas, and the kings of Vijayanagar, of Tanjore and 

Madura encouraged Samsk r ta poets. From the 8th century A. D. 

onwards, Malabar produced down to the I9th century A.’ D. 

innumerable poets. A separate work is needed to record the 

ach ievements of the poets who lived during this period, in Malabar. 

*" _ _ % 

1. A. B. Keith : History of Sanskrit Literature P 127 

S. L.—12 
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Vijayanagar, Tanjore, KancI and Madura. The illustrations descend¬ 
ants of Appayadiksita and those connected with them by matrimony 
have made valuable contributions to the field of the kavyas Another 
feature of this period is the rise of poetesses. Till the advent 
of the British, the poets flourished under the princes. With the 
disappearance of the princes, consequent on the establishment of 
the British rule, literary pursuits were not encouraged by anybody 
and therefore began to decline gradually. 



CHAPTER XIV 
THE LYRICS 

. The word lyric’ is related to the word lyre which denotes an 
instrument of music in the European countries. A lyric therefore 
means a literary piece which is sung to the accompaniment of a 
lyre. A lyric is an expression of a feeling, thought or sentiment 
whether it be of love, grief or devotion. It is an out-pouring of the 
human heart. Its expression is spontaneous. It has an emotional 
appeal, more emotional than a poem. In the Sa hskrta literature, 
the lyrics are not of considerable length. In size, they vary from 
one stanza to a work containing a number of stanzas. Wbat is 
expressed in a lyrical piece is complete in itself. The animals and 
plants play a prominent part in the Indian lyrics. The author of the 
lyrics draws instances for comparison from the cakora, cakravaka, 
cataka and from the lotus, creepers and other plants. The lyrics 
are called Khandakavya as they are in form Kavyas though not 
fully. These lyrics have influenced the writers of the West. Heinrich 

Heine, a German poet of the first half of the 19th century, wrote 
a lyric Auf Fliigeln des Gesanges- 

The origin of the lyrical compositions can be traced to the Vedic 

period. Valmiki's utterance of the curse can be styled a lyric. 

Two mam divisions are made in the lyrical literature viz., Erotic 
ana Religious. 


THE EROTIC LYRICS. 

The lyrical compositions of the erotic type are available in various 
forms. Among them, the Sandesa type is one of the best in use. 

In this type of composition, the message is sent by the lover to his 

beloved from whom he is separated. The message is sent through 
a messenger whom the lover is in a mood to choose. In some works 
of this type, the lady too sends a message to her lover. 

. V 1 ® Sandeiakavyas and lyrics in general, the Meghasandesa 

of Kalidasa is the best. It is also called Meghaduta and it is of 
two parts called purvamegha and uttaramegha. In the first part, 

it is told how a, Yaksa, who was separated from his beloved at Alaka 

had to live at Ramag.ri hill. At the advent of the rainy season he 
desires to send his wife a message comforting her in her distress and 
informing her of h.s condition. He looks at a cloud which is 

the top of a hill near by. He begins to address the 
cloud. After extending we come to it, he gives it the route it has to 
take to Alaka. In the latter part, he describes the city Alaka 

thl e nli^ht m f *f' 8 t° , lden i lfy . hlS residence there and after describing 
the plight of his beloved, gives the cloud the message to be delivered 
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It is held by a section of the critics that Kalidasa wrote this 
poem under the pretext of expressing his personal experience. This 
view may net be wholly wrong but does not deserve acceptance 
since no evidence is available which could throw light on his life. 
The source of the poem, therefore, is to be sought in the Bamayana . 
The expressions used by the poet give a hint as regards the source. 
Sugriva’s directions to the monkeys about the routes, descrip¬ 
tion of Lafika, Hanuman’s entry into Lafika in the evening, SIta's 
description in the Asokavana and Hanuman’s meeting with SIta 
in the early morning appear to have a bearing on this lyric of 

Kalidasa 1 . 


Kalidasa has clothed this lyric with feelings. The description 
of the Yaksa’s wife and her plight clearly tells how the poet had 
studied the workings of the feelings in the human heart especially 
during eventful periods. He had noticed the delicate and nice shades 
and feelings of the human beings and Nature. The animals and the 
plants were as much endowed with the power to express their feelings 
as the human beings and hence the poet blends the human world 
with the world of Nature. This is made clear in his description of the 
cloud and its journey. His style is chaste, dignified and polished. 
He has brought out clearly that love in separation has its own 
advantages and is the indispensable factor which purifies the love 
between man and woman. The route which is described reveals 
Kalidasa’s geographical knowledge of the country and his understand¬ 
ing of the people and their ways. The poet has chosen the 
Manddkrdnta metre for the entire work and has handled it with 
success- Ksemendra 2 (1050 A. D ) refe.rs to Kalidasa, as having 
handled with success this metre which suits the theme. 3 The work 
is now available in about 115 stanzas- Some commentators have 
treated, as genuine, some more stanzas which are considered to 
be spurious. 


The Meghasandesa has won universal admiration. It has greatly 
impressed the poets of the West. Schiller (C. 1800 A. D.) the 
German poet has, on the model of Kalidasa’s lyric, composed his 
Maria Stuart in which the captive queen bids the clouds greet the 
land of France where she spent her youth. 

The influence of the Meghasandesa on later poets is ve ry great. 

1. cf. Meghaduta uttar ahhdga Bamayarta Sundarakdnda 

Verse 37 canto XXII 17 and 18 
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It served as the model for imitation of its form and theme at their 
hands. One type of their attempt at imitation was to compose the 
stanzas incorporating in them one or more lines from each stanza 
of Kalidasa’s lyric. Through this attempt, the text of the Meghas - 
andeba came to be preserved. Jinasena, who lived about 814 A. D . 
wrote a poem Pdrsvabhyudaya in four cantos describing the life of 
a Jain saint Par^vanatha. In this work are preserved 120 stanzas 
of the Meghasandesa . Vikrama of unknown date wrote the Nemiduta 
describing the life of Neminatha a Jain saint. His text preserves 
125 stanzas of Kalidasa’s lyric. 

The other type was to imitate the form of the lyric for a similar 
or different purpose. Dboyi. who was a poet in the court of King 
Laksmanasena of Bengal iC. 1169 A. D ) wrote, in imitation of the 
Meghasandesa the Pavanaduta describing the message G f love sent 
through the wind by a Gandharva maiden to King Laksmanasena, 
the poet’s patron. Vedjntade4ika (1 268-1369 A. D ) wrote the 
Haihsasandeha in imitation of the Meghasandesa. He describes the 
message of Rama sent through a swan to Slta at La/ika after 
Hanum&n brought him the news about SIta. The idea of choosing 
the swan as a messenger might have been suggested by the swan’s 
service as a messenger to Nala and DamayantT. Kalidasa’s influence 
is felt at almost every stage. Along with the element of love, 
the devotional element characterises this lyric To achieve this 
purpose of laying stress on the importance of devotion the author 
describes the sacred places in the Tamil land. This lyric, which 
contains 110 verses, is an admirable imitation of Kalidasa’s lyric. 
Uddanda (C. 1400 A. D.) a poet, who was born in Tamil land, went 
to Malabar to seek his fortune and became a noet under the 
Zaruorin of Calicut. He imitated the lyric of K^lid-Tsa in his 
Kokilasandesa on a love message which is a fine imitation of the 
Meghasandesa . VamanabhaHabana (1420 A. D.) is the author of 
the Ilamsasandesa in pure imitation of the lyric of Kalidasa 
Ivupagosvamin, (T500 A. DT the pupil of Krsnacaitanya, is the author 
of two sandesaHvyas Hamsaduta and Uddhavasandesa both 
laying stress on devotion. Rama STstrin of Mysore wrote 
in the 19th century Megliapratisandesa describing the messaage 
sent through the cloud by the Yak§a’s wife in reply to the Yaksa’s 
message. Besides, there are 'a number of lyrics of inferior value. 
Some of them were written purely to stress on devotional 
Purnasarasvatl, whose identity is not established, wrote the 
Ha?nsasandesa which contains the message sent by a woman at 

vana. Some of them like the 
Kokasandesa of Visnutrata (16th century A. D.l which includes 
alliteration and the Bhrngasandesa of Vusudeva (17th century A. D.) 
contain more than two hundred verses. Some are composed in 
metres other than the Mandakriintd, for instance the Candraduta of 


« 
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stanzas describing howl you no tvifTsend: ^ * Ijric in tweDt y-two 
through a cloud This lvrin i 11 * Se ,rf 8 a . messa S e to her lover 
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to Kalidasa*. D - who commented on this, attributes this lyric 


Rtumrhh\lZ m ^ he r nde ° a \l V * e ' there 19 D ° Set form for the tync*- The 
luthChir'^rr-d- The ,°P inion of fche scholars is divided about its 

t f 6 ! to Kalidasa do not support this attribution on the grounds 

thev h ® n C0 “? enfca , t0rs of repute have ignored this work while 

fnrioia l COmment - ed 0n the ofcher works of Kalidasa and that therhe- 

of tLw ! Ve “°‘ 0, £ d ? ven a sin S Ie . ,ine from this work. The scholars 
fhQf fu eS ’ w ^° ^ the opposite view, meet this criticism by saying 

that the comparat^e simpbeity of the work did not give rise to the 

« ® ed t0r the anting of a commentary on it and that the rhetoricians 
ever exhibit the slightest trace of liking for what is simple/ They 
ur her hold that 4 if the poem were denied him, his reputation would 
sutler real loss. It is true that this lyric contains traces of having 
been produced from Kalidasa s pen. There are also many other works 
wnich contain these traces hut are known definitely to have been 
trom other poets. The use of an obscure form 1 2 in this poem and 
the absence of similar ones in the other works of Kalidasa do not 
tavour the authorship of Kalidasa to this lyric. 


The ^ffigaratilaka is a lyric in thirty-one verses describing the 
p ases of love. On the same theme is the Puvpabanavilasa in 
wenty-six fine verses The Rak$asakavya is a lyric in twenty 
s anzas describing the forest sites through a lover who roams about 
with his beloved. It is full of alliterations. All these three lyrics 
are attributed to the authorship of Kalidasa- 


Amaru or Amaruka is the author of a lyric A marusataka containing 
one hundred elegant verses on the various phases of love. The 

1. Abhinavagupta : An Historical and Philosophical study by 
K. C. Pandey, P. 65. 

2. ^rwrrfwr: Rtusarhhara VI 28. 
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delineation of the various aspects of love is very realistic and highly 
imaginative. The work has come down in four recensions and only 
fifty-one verses are found common between them. It i a quoted bv 
Vamana (800 A. D.) and Anandavardhana (850 A. D.) Therefore 
it must have been written before 800 A. D. Its authorship is 
wrongiy ascribed to Safikara the greatest exponent of Advaita 
rshartrhari is the author of the S rngarasataka containing one hundred 

lyrical verses on the various aspects of love. The author does not 

conclude, unlike many others, that love is the final object of human 
pursuit He is identified with the grammarian Bhartrhari and with 
Bhartrhari the half brother of oue Vikramaditya. This identification 
lacks confirmation. Bilhana (1080 A. D', the author of the 
Vikramankadevacanta, wrote the Caurap nlcaiU a a lyric containing 
fifty verses. It is said that the author was in love with the daughter 

of his patron who, scenting the guilt of the poet, ordered the “poet 
o be hanged and that the poet composed this lyric while he P was 
being lead away in the presence of his patron who was moved by 

'“if S’™ If » «>>e of .he love.-, reccllec.ioof of the 
pleasures he had in the company of his beloved. 

Jayadeva was one of the poets patronised bv Kin/* 

Of Bengal (circa 1169 A. D./ .he Mhers Stag Dh^f U.^at” 
bara^a and Govardhana Jayadeva must have lived about 1200 A D 
He is the author of a lyric Gitagovinda containing twelve cantos 

tonTt S 10 Ve W - 0 L K ^ aandRlTdh S^thefo g rm of conversa" 
tion between Krsna, Radha and the latter’s companion. In come 

places, it becomes a lyrical monologue. The stanzas are / l 

,e., each .et containing eight verse! Hence .he woS elf to b! called 

given for each set which is^ to 

g. The recitative and the song, narrative descrintinn nn/J 

saiTto 68 are cu ° n . I °8ly interwoven, all with deliberate purpose ’ It i s 
said to represent the stage of transition between pure drama and n 

eive an allegorical interpretation ti this bi^“tTT^ 

eon,. The work tree.. S'.ETrf l.“„n . b ^% 
{nayttkanayctkabhdva^ as existing between God and the souls Th ; 6 

a'..V3.?."nL^to h “ t‘7 me Ver ? pepnlar' mainly 

ever .he coonM^rngl S. SZTZX ‘ 

srr. m d o e',o w z h j p zzrt'V 0 th,s '/*■ 

erotic lyric is greater. L “ b minimised, its value as an 

translation by Riickert. y commentarie s anj has a German 

Collected works of R. G BhliTdarkar Vol. If, P. 34 ^ 
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THE RELIGIOUS LYRICS 


The religious lyrics form an important part of the lyrical literature. 
More than the literature in the other branches, these religious lyrics 
have a wider appeal and they have been greatly responsible in keeping 
the fire of religion from becoming extinguished. The spiritual 
progress made by the various religions in India has been mainly due 
to them. The Buddhists and the Jains have their own religious lyrics 
produced as a result of the influence of the Hindu religious lyrics. The 
purpose of these has been to wean the human mind from the material 
pleasures and prosperity to which it is accustomed by age-long 
association and to direct it in the path of wisdom and devotion to 
the Supreme Being. The tendency to lay emphasis on the necessity 
of practising devotion has given rise to the production of the religious 
lyrics. These lyrics, which are also philosophical in outlook, are in 
the form of verses, pancaka of five verses, ajtaka of eight, dasaka of 
ten, paiicdsat of fifty sata^a of hundred and so 
ate metrical. Some are dandakas in prose for 
a musical setting and which have 
which are in prose form and are set 
be traced to the Vedic period and 

are these religious lyrics. In most cases, their authors are not 
known. 


division, 
to music, 
the epic 


on. Most of them 
1 with words having 
Some are gadyas 
Their origin may 
period. Countless 


Kalidasa is said to be the author of some devotional lyrics. The 
authorship of the fiyamaladandaka is attributed to him. A^vaghosa 
(1st century A. D.) wrote the Ganaistotragatha a lyric which contained 
the religious message conveyed by the beating of a long piece of wood 
with a short club. Siddhasenadivakara a Jain, who lived about 
500 A. D., wrote the Kalyanamandirastotra in praise of the Jain 
TIrthafikaras. King Harsa is said to be the author of the Suprabhata- 
stotra and A$tamahasricaityastotra which are Buddhistic in spirit. 
Bana (600 A. D.) is the author of the Candisataka containing 
one hundred verses on Candl, consort of £$iva. Manatufiga is said 
to have been the author of the Bhaktamarastotra in praise of 
the gods. He was a contemporary of Harsa and therefore his date 
may be fixed in the first half of the 7th century. Mayura is con¬ 
sidered as the father in-law of Bana He was patronised by King 
Harsa. He is the author of the SuryasJtuka in praise of the sun 
written in the Gaudi style. The Sragdhardstotra, which is in praise 
of Tara a favourite deity of the theistic school of Buddhism, was 
composed by Sarvajiiamitra of unknown date. 

A number of religious lyrics, which are noted for the depth of 
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A f n e r°mu n ’ is aUributed to ^aftkara the great Advaitin (632-664 
■ The authorship of all these cannot be settled for want of definite 

Diormat.on. Some critics are not willing to attribute all these 
jnca to the authorship of the same philosopher. In their opinion, 
, ’y^'cs like the Saunddryalahar'i could not have been written 
y i-aAkara, as these lyrics prescribe the worship of tfakti in 
ccor ance with the SaJcta Agamas whose authority, jWikara, 
evonunr-es in his Brahmasutrabha^ya Tradition, however recog- 
ises. Sahkara as the author of this Saundaryalahan The 
Position about the authorship of these lyrics cannot be clearly stated. 
Safikara must have written a number of them while the rest could 
have been composed by the heads of the Mutts who too had the 

t ' k ,f acba ?' ArU0Dg the 'y rics which are recognised to be 

h. s, the following deserve mention in the context. They are the 

f\ nna P Un ‘ n ^a. Kanakadhdrastava, Daksin*- 

*•"**-*«> ^anantaiaHak ’ ‘.nd 

K Sibaly ric in praise of Visuu, was composed by 

i. oh.:;.: :r=.t“"LS,; :™ li l e 8 ‘ r " 88 ■ n this <y,i ° ww ^ 

dunlb^Thr 8 P u°*u bl ? a con * erD P°rary of ^aftkara and was born 

dumb. Through the favour of Goddess Kamaksi at Kancihe 

^ Ma hi ,, mastax>a in pr ,ii o[giM . P E T.t.t the K .“ t hor' r o 7T 

author’s ingenuity D AnLd XPr TJ° D8 { * akrokti ) which reveal the 
Avantivarman of Kashmir (about MOa’ D^)° wa : s P atr ° nis . ed b y 

on Parvafci It is melndinno *.u ’ wro ^ e the Deviiataka 

SabdalatikUras in it. Utjaladeva 7^925) ^ abu . ndant use of the 
is the author of the Stotrdvali a '' eCep ° r L of Abhinavagupta 

of £>iva composed by himself. Ctl0n ° f the h y mns ln praise 

-^g^ pa was the preceptor of Ramanu ja’s preceptor. 


--- « He lived 

has to the period 788^0 ^ ss ^ ned b J the critics of the West 
and of the scholars of his period are «i ve n°bJ C Vhr* °J ^ afikara 

S. Kuppuswam. Sastri in his Introduction to tJ« la “ ahop a dh yaya 
Mandanamirfra. . a t0 the ^rahmasi^dhi of 

S. L. —13 
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about 1000 A. D. He is the author of the two lyrics Catusloki and 
btotraratna The former is in praise of Goddess Laksmi and the 
latter in praise of Visnu The former has four verses and the 
latter sixty-five. These two lyrics are noted for the depth of feel¬ 
ing and emotion. Ramanuja (1017-1125 A. D.’, the greatest 
exponent of the .Vi&stadvaita system, is the author of the lyric 
m gadya form, Gadyatraya consisting of &arayiagatigadya % Vaikuntha - 
gadya and fc rirafigagadya . These are noted for their emotional appeal. 
Srlvatsafika was one of the chief disciples of Ramanuja. He is the 
author of the Pailcastava a collection of five lyrics Qristava , Atimdnuqa- 
stavciy Varadarajastava , Sundarabahustava and Vaikunthastava , all 
by himself. '! hese reveal the author as a poet of polished verses and 
high imagination. ParajJarabhatJa was the worthy son of ^rivatsa/ika. 
He lived about 1100 A. D. Among his lyrics, the Srirafigarajastava 
and the Sriguriaratnakosa are the most famous. 

Jayadeva, the author of the Gitagovinda , wrote a lyric Gafigastava. 
The Gitagovinda of Jayadeva. though primarily erotic, is treated by 
some scholars, as a devotional lyric. The same is the case with the 
Kr$nakarnamrta of KrsnalHasuka whose original name was Bilva- 
mafigala. In three sections, it contains 310 verses The erotic element 
is not so prominent in this lyric as in the Gitagovinda He is con- 
. sidered to have been a native of Malabar. According to some scholars, 
the author, who was a philosopher and poet, lived in the latter half of 
the 8th century A. D., and according to others, lived in the 12th 
century A D. The work gives vivid pictures of the sports of 
^rlkrsna. The popularity of the lyric has spread for and wide in the 
land. The Caitanya movement in Bengal was greatly influenced in 
its origin and progress by this lyric. 

Anandatlrtha, well-known as Madhva, (1199-1277 A. D), who 
was the great exponent of the Dvaita system, wrote a number of 
works among which the well-known lyric is the Dvadakastotra. 

Vedantade^ika (1268-L369 A. D.) wrote twenty-five lyrics which 
reveal his sincerity of devotion and command over the Samskrta 
language. The Padukasahasra has one thousand verses in praise of 

Rama’s sandals. These verses, it is held, were composed by 
the author, in a single night to meet the challenge from a rival. This 
lyric is a fine product of the poet’s flights of fancy. The Garudadandaka 
is in praise of the bird Garnda. The Paghuviragadya is in the gadya 
from and is in praise of £?ri Rama. These two lyrics show the 
author's skill in the different forms of composition. His Acyuta - 
Pataka in praise of Visnu consists of one hundred verses written in 
Prakrta. The other lyrics are smaller in size but equally great by 
the loftiness of sentiment and expression. 
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Appayadlksita, a native of Kanci, who was born in 1554 A. D., is 
the author of a number of works representing all branches of study. 
His Varadarajastava is in praise of God Varadaraja at Kanci. This 
has one hundred verses together with the author’s commentary on 
them. The lyric brings out clearly the greatness of the author as a 
poet gifted with originality and imagination. 


Narayana Bhatta of Meppathur in Kerala was an inspired 
and versatile scholar His works are many and among his lyrics 

Narayaniyam is the best. It was written in 1585 A. D. when 

author was miraculously cured of his rheumatic attack while he 
engaged in the worship of Sri Krsna at Guruvayoor in Kerala. 
Narayaniyam is in praise of Krsna- It is in the form 
summary of the Bhagavatapurana It has 1036 verses grouped under 
twelve skandhas■ It is held in veneration in Malabar. Like the 
Lhagavata, it is used for daily recitation. 


poet 
the 
the 
was 
The 
of a 


_ Madhusudanasarasvatl, who lived about 1600 A. D , wrote the 
AnandamanddHnl which describes &•! Krsna from foot to head. 
Kupagosvamin frhejiupil of Krsna Caitanya wrote a number of works. 

the Gandharvaprar than azalea and Mukundamuktavali are the 
famous among his lyrics. Jagannatha Pandita (1590 1665 A. D) 

was patronisedI by Emperor Shah Jehan. He is the author of five 

lyrics Sudhalahan. Amrtalahan, Lak m llahari , Karundlaharl 

and Gangalahan. The Sudhalahan has thirty verses in 
praise of the_ sun , Amrtalahan ten verses in praise of the 

iver Yamuna, Lakpnilahari forty-one verses in praise of 
Goddess Laksmi, Karundlaharl also known as Vi 9 nulaharl 
forty-three verses in praise of Vi^nu and Gahgdlaharl which 

is also known as Piyu^alalian fifty-two verses in praise of the 
Kiver Gafiga. Among these, the last two mentioned are the best 
n form and ejcpression. Nilakanthadlksita (C. 1650 A. D.) is the 

re^V^i tw ° ] y r ' cs Xnandasagarastava and Sivotkariamahjarl 

to P- C rvat e 5 L°d n th he ate ° f bl ‘ ss ( 2 ttamed by one through his devotion 

^ < C n 1 '» A '. D -',» *b. author o f P Z 

y % A11 fch ® ^ erses are, very terse and reveal the author’s skill 
in producing a laboured style and in soaring to great heights of 

ancy. R a mabhadr 5 dik,sita a 70 ° A. DA, unrifalled ®in his devotion 

The P- a T- lS ^ aUth0r ° f ab ° Ut fcen 'y rics a11 in Praise of Rama 
The Ramabanastava ,n praise of Rfima’s arrows ar f d the Ad ^ut a . 

'■ssyyss: ?s a ss t & l z 

They describe ‘hisp'ortt of* &i "21 Vl't'” 

•ung to y»rions tunes. Noted (o, the depth 7 ol feelmg.’ ,“Srity“rf 
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devotion and melody in expression are the compositions of Tyagaraja, 
Syama Sastrin and MutbuSvami dlksita who formed the trinity of 

musicians and composers of the lyrics in South India in the last 
century. 



CHAPTER XV 

THE GNOMIC AND DIDACTIC POETRY 


The gnomes are short pithy maxims on morals. These are based 
on the facts of general truth drawn from experience. Generally, 
they deal with the rules of conduct. The didactic poems were 
intended to.be used for giving instructions There is, however, no 
clear line of demarcation between gnomic and didactic poetry. A 
work supposed to be didactic contains the features of the gnomic 
poetry and vice-versa. 

This type of poetry had been in existence from very early times. 
The influences of religion and philosophy are clearly seen in the growth 
and development of this poetry. The sufferings of the soul, due to series 
of birth and deaths, gave rise to the desire for the search of truth. 
Pain and pleasure were studied and their place in life was fixed. 
The values of virtue and vice were taken into account while pursuing 
the path of progress. Stress is to be laid on the good and bad 
aspects of life and on the good and bad who influence, not in a small 
measure, the life of the people. Naturally the rules of good and bad 
conducts are given with illustrations. These poems, therefore, 
extoi the need for the spirit of tolerance and brotherhood. Love 
of mankind is to be extended to the beasts and birds also. Detach* 
ment and asceticism are praised. Instances for instructing these 
principles are freely drawn from the human and animal worlds. 
True friendship, chaste women and self-sacrificers receive good 
treatment at the hands of the writers of this type of poetry. On the 
otherhand, what is conducive to the development of vice is condemned 
in a downright manner. The women, in general, receive bad 
treatment. Pedantry and spurions learning are condemned. ' The 
defects of misery and poverty together with their adverse effects 
on men and their life are duly recognised and recorded. The inscru¬ 
table ways of fate are clearly shown and illustrated, but human 
endeavour, it is held, must rise up to the occasion, for it is the 
necessary complement of fate The subjects dealt with in this poetry 
belong therefore to the spheres of religion, philosophy, morals and 
politics. The Hindus, the Buddhist and the Jains have contributed 
their might to enrich this poetry in form beauty and quality. This 
poetry can be called ethical poetry. 
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Like the lyrics, this poetry also is of different 
metrical and their size ranges frnm ‘L \ , ent ^rms. They are 

» nomber of Stan;, Th ° T taDZa to a work containing 

works- ° the SamU sfcanza ls foand included in different 

The origin of this poetry may be traced to the Rgveda and the 

Altaieyabrahmana . 1 he Mahablidrata is rich in the collection of 

veises of this type. The earliest collection of such verses goes by 
the name of Canakyasataka which consists of 340 stanzas. It 
deals W !th the ruJes °t conduct in a general way. It is. not clear 
whether Canakya, the minister of Ohandragupta Maurya, would 
ave been its author. r l here are treatises like the Rajanitisamuccaya , 
rddhaca>:<akya and others which are of similar type. The 
Dhammapada represents the attempt of the Buddhists at the 
composition of this poetry for the use of men of their faith 

The earliest text about_ which some authentic information is 
available is the Nitidviwtika of Sundarapjndya. It contains 116- 
verses of didactic nature. The verses from this work are quoted by 
the authors of the anthologies without mentioning the source Jana- 
^raya (600 A. D - quotes a line from this work in his Chandoviciti. 
bundarap andya’s passages, from his other works which he wrote but’are 
now lost, are quoted by Rumania (650 A. D ) and ^aftkara. He must 
have been a native of Madura and his date may be fixed about 500 A.D 1 . 
Santideva, who lived about 600 A. D , wrote the Bodhicaryavatgra. 
He gives here the duties of a Bodhisattva '. Stress is laid on the 
value of love for mankind. The popularity of the work is evident 
from the^number of commentaries available on it. He is also the author 
of the S ikscisa aiuccaya and Sutrasa muccaya which are of similar 
nature but of less value. Bhartrhari, the author of the Srngarasataka, 
is also the author of the Nltisataka and Vairagyasataka . * The former 
has one hundred verses on moral behaviour and the latter has one 
hundred verses on the need for the curbing of worldly pas¬ 
sions. The critics of the West do not treat Bhartrhari as the 
author of all the three satakas . The texts which are now avail¬ 
able for these three satakas contain interpolated verses. The 

Nitisataka is one of the best books on this type of poetry from the 
point of literary excellence. The Vairagyasataka is written in a 
dignified style. Besides stressing on the need to eradicate the 

1. Introduction to Nitidvi$a$tika by M. R. Kavi. 

2. A BoIhisattva attempts to get realisation ( bodhi ). 
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are commonly found among the people, it lays emphasis 
on the worship of S$iva and contains a praise of the ascetics. 

To Sa/ikara is attributed the Mohamudgara which recommends 
the giving up of the worldly pleasures and thus getting rid of the 
errors. This has an ethical and philosophical tone. Some of the 
other works attributed to the same author are philosophical in sub¬ 
stance and have a didactic purpose to serve. 

Damodaragupta, poet in the Court of King Jayaplda of Kashmir 
(779-813 A, D ) , a wrote the KidMnimata which is - also called liam- 
bhalimata It contains 927 verses and is incomplete. It can be called 
a manual for courtesans. It shows how the -women could easily 
beguile the hearts of men. Its popularity is attested by the number 
of citations from it in the anthologies. 

Amitagati, a Jain, wrote in 994 A. D. the Subliautarcitnasandoha 
and in 10L4 A. D the Dharmaparlk^d. The former has thirty-two 
chapters on the rules of ethics for both the monks and the lay men. 
It contains a bitter attack on the Hindu practices and the Hindu 
Gods. The latter work contains instructions to establish the 
superiority of Jainism over orthodox Hinduism. 

Ksemendra (1050 A. D.) is the author of a number of works 

didactic and gnomic in character. The Carucaryd is a collection of 

one hundred verses on the rules of good behaviour which the author 

treats admirably by giving illustrations. The Caturvargasarigraha 

gives an admirable exposition of the four ends of human existence. 

The .S evyasevafcopadesa has sixty-one stanzas in the form of advice 

to the masters and servants. The Samayamdtvhd has eight sections 

on the wiles of courtesans. The Kaldvilusa, in ten sections, deals 

with the various occupations pursued by the people He brings out 

vividly the tricks and treacheries practised by certain sections of the 

people. The DvpadaUna shows in seven sections that pride in 

any form is to be condemned and illustrations are given in the 
form of tales in this connection. 


Hemacandra (1088-1172) is the author of the Yogaidstra which 
gives an account of the duties of the Jains and the rigid practises 

peculiar to the ascetic temperament of the Jains. Jalhana(1150 A. D > 
is the author of the Mugdhopideia which gives warnings against 
the wiies of the courtesans. Silhana (1205 A. D.) is the aufhor^f the 
Santvsataka. H,s work is cited in the Saduktikarfiamrta (1205 A D ) 

I, ln 'Ration of the Nitisataka and VairagijasiUk « of Bhartrhari 
The author lays stress on mental peace which he’ recommends to be 

practised Somaprabha wrote the Srfygdruvairdgyatarafigim in 1276 
A. D. It deals with the disadvantages of t 

and the advantages of leading a life of detachment. W ° meQ 
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incr k‘ l (1268-1.1(59 A.D.) wrote the Subh ajitamvi contain- 

fhf ! 18 ° t D the m0del , of Bhartrhari’s Nitiiutoka. He is 

if author also of another work Vairdgyapanaka containing five 
■ tanzas on the spirit of detachment which he practised in the literal 

n£nn°f h T^ W ° rd ' Kusu madev a> who is quoted by Vailabhadeva 
t ( ’ ’ Wl °te the Dr.itant isataka. The author, who lived 

before this date, enumerates the maxims of life and illustrates each 

Dyadviveda, wrote in 1494 A. D, the Nitim^njan which 

i us la es t is maxims of life by selecting the stories from the com- 

men ary o Sayana on the Vedts , the Ryueda, the Brha Idevata and 

o ers. He takes in certain cases the Vedic passages and comments 
on them. r & 


Jagannatha Pandita ' 1590-1665) is the author of the Bhamini- 

vilasa , It contains four parts, each part dealing respectively with 

Anyokti, Srngara, Karund and Santa. They contain 101, 100, 19 and 

* 2 verses respectively. The verses are all pregnant with sense and 

are full of vigour. Ihe third part is full of pathos. It is suggested 

on the evidence of the word bhamini used in this part that the 

author gave expression to his grief caused by the death of a woman 

Bhamini by name who was probably his wife. The poem, it is 

presumed, was named after her. The last part, being an impassioned 

appeal to the soul, brings out vividly the greatness of the author as 
an inspired writer. 


NIlakanthadlksita (1650 A. D.) is the author of four poems 

Kalividamb'ini , Sabhdrjhjina satj/ci, Santiuildsa and Vairdgyasataka . 
The Kalividavibana is a satire on the happenings in the Kaliyuga. 
The Sabharanvinasxtaka contains instructions to please a gathering 
of learned men and the royal court, and is full of caustic gnoms. 
The Santivilds *, which has 51 stanzas gives the advantages of 
maintaining tranquillity of mind. The Vairdgyasat*ka speaks highly 
of the benefits of leading a life of detachment. Gumani is the author 
of the Upadesnsat tka in 100 verses in the form of instructions to the 
people. The Subhakitakaustubha of Ve/ikatadhvar in (C. 1650 A. D.) 

• is similar in treatment. 


Anyapadesa is the name given to a type of poems which give the 
principles of life by making an indirect reference to them through 
some other object or person. The earliest writer who adopted this 
type was Bhallata who wrote under ^aLkaravarman (883 902) of 
Kashmir. The Bhqllatasataka , is simple in style. The verses breathe 
the spirit of independent thinking and have been cited in 
the anthologies. Under Harsa (1089-1101) of Kashmir, Sambhu 
wrote the Anyoktimuktdlata containing 108 verses of anyapadesa 
type. The first part of the BhaminivilUsn of Jagannatha Pandita 



is also called AnydpadeWsataka. The Anyapadeka^ataJca of 
1 akanthadlksifca illustrates the author’s imaginative faculties and is 
one of the best poems of this type Of similar import is the 
Anyoktisataka of Vire^vara of unknown date. 




Chapter xvt 

ANTHOLOGY 

Anthologies are very helpful in fixing the date of the poets 
and also in identifying their works. They are collections of verses 
composed by different writers which are arranged according to the 
subject-matter. These verses are taken from the poems, lyrics and 
a so stray collections. Some of the anthologies mention the authors 
whose verses they quote. Some of the verses cited in them are not 

found in the printed editions of the poems. It is only with the aid 

of these anthologies that some progress is being made in getting 

at the identity of the writers and their works. They are * therefore 

very useful in establishing the chronological account of the poets 
and their dates. 

The earliest collection of the verses of this type is the Saptasatl 
familiarly known as the Gathasaptasati which contains seven hundred 
verses in Mahara$tri Prak^ta. The verses dealing with love sentiment 
and composed by earlier writers are found collected together in this 
work. Some among them have been identified as the compositions 
of Pravarasena, Mayuraja, Hala and others. The author of the 
collections is said to be Hala in the text which is ascribed to 
Satavahana by Bana. 1 Satavahana or its Prak^ta form £$alivahana 
was the family name of the Andhrabhrtyas who ruled over Mahara^tra* 
from 73 B. C. to 218 A. D. 3 A king Hala by name belonging to 
this dynasty of the Satav»hanas ruled about 78 B. C. He might 
have composed the lyrical verses in Prakrta and collected some or 
arranged for such a collection through a poet in his court and allowed 
it to pass by his family name Satavahana The Andhrabhrtya kings 
were patrons of learning and of the Prakrta literature in particular. 
The date of this work may therefore be fixed in the 1st century 
A* D. This work, which is called the Sattasai , has got realistic and 
vivid accounts of the various aspects of love. There is tender¬ 
ness and aesthetic beauty in the verses. The collection, it is held 

by the critics of the West, underwent several changes after it was 
composed. 

_ # 

ii Bana’s Harqacarita Introduc¬ 
tory verse 13. 

2. The Collected Works of Bhandarkar Vol. Ill p. 52. 

3. Ditto ditto p. 51. 
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The KavTndravacanasamuccaya is the earliest anthology of the Saths - 
Jcuta verses. The Nepalese manuscript of this work belongs to the 12th 
Century A. D. Raja^ekhara (900 A- D.) is the last writer cited in the 
work. The date of the work may therefore be fixed about 1000 A. D. 
It contains 525 stanzas taken from the works of earlier writers. The 
author’s name is, however, not available. 

SomesSvara, the son of Vikramaditya II the Calukyan Emperor, 
wrote in 1131 A. D., the Abhilantarthacintaviani which is also 
called Manasollasa. It contains much information on a variety 
of subjects. It has five parts and it deals with kingship, and royal 
pastimes, which include all topics of interest. * In connection with 
these subjects there are few branches of learning or art in Sanskrit 
the main principles of which are not stated. We have polity, astro¬ 
nomy, astrology, dialectics, rhetoric, poetry, music, painting, archi¬ 
tecture, medicine, training of horses, elephants and dogs, &c 1 

Govardhana was a poet in the court of Laksmanasena of Rengal 
(C. 1169 A D). Following the model of the Gathdsaptasati , he 
collected seven hundred verses in Safnskrta and arranged them 
alphabetically. They deal with love matter and are composed in the 
Arya4metre. The work is called Aryasaptasati. 

Srdharadasa, the son of Vatudasa, is the author of the Sadukti - 

karnamrta. He wrote it in the reign of Laksmanasena. He gives 
the date of the composition of the work as 1205 A. D. He 
cites 2368 verses from 446 poets mostly of Bengal. Jalhana, a 
minister of the Yadava king Krsna (1247 — 1260 A. D.\ composed in 
1257 A. D. an anthology called SuktimuHavali. He quotes 2790 
verses from the works of 243 poets. In the introductory portion, he 
gives the contents of this anthology. 

Sayana, who was the minister of Kampana, Safigama II, Bukka I 
and Harihara II, four rulers of the Vijayanagar kingdom, was the 
commentator on the Yedic texts. He must-have lived about 1350 
A. D. He is the author of the Subliasitasudhanidhi being a collection 
of maxims taken from the works of the famous writers including 
his brother Bhoganatha whose works are now lost. 

Sarfigadhara, son of Damodara, composed in 1363 A. D., the 
' Sarfigadharapaddhati containing 4689 stanzas arranged in 163 sec¬ 
tions. The lines are taken from 264 authors including the composer. 
There is a Subhaptavali in manuscript by Sakakklrti. It is not 
known whether the author is identical with Sakalakirti, the Jain 
scholar who lived about 1450 A. D. 

Potayarya wrote the Prasahgaratnavali in 1466 A. D. It is a 
collection of stanzas on miscellaneous topics. £$rlvara, the pupil 


1. The Collected Works of Bhandarkar Vol. Ill, p- 124. 
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of Jonaraja, wrote the Subha^itavali about 1480 A D. He cites lines 

S3* ^ 

Sn’whichh 0 A fc D,) 386 ***** 

abo e ut W 1500 AD ify th he T?r~ Peddlbha ^ a > composed 

bubhasitaharavah citing lines from poets including his contemporaries. 

R„,7S b - U ’ the S °? ° l the famous ^ iva i'. wrote about 1690 A. D„ the 

containing 888 stanzas in three sections. Dr. Bhot- 

l atfc v er .? ar ^ ° f the ,ast centur y- collected nearly 8000 
Sum fT?® 3 t<? ^ G the best '’ a * he Sarh sfcrta literature and critically 

logy compos_ed_by HanbhTis^ara of uncertain date. The Subhasita- 

ratnabharydugara is the name given to the collection made by K P 
irarab. J 




CHAPTER XVII 

PROSE 

Prose is called gadya 1 The Kr^payajur'veda and the Brahmcnas 
and other portions of the Vedic texts, the supplements of the Vedas 
and the earliest texts in the sciences were written in this form. In 
the classical period, however, which followed the Vedic period, poetry 
preceded prose. The epics and the Puranas were written in metrical 
lorm. The verses were found easy to be’ remembered while prose 

was not. Iherefore, prose was not recognised as a literary form in 

the earliest period of classical Kavyas. The critics, who were 
attracted by the metrical form, would not come forward to appreciate 
prose, bo it was harder for a poet to compose prose than verse. An 
extraordinary talent was needed for a poet to compose it. 

Vide 


fa*;*? softer i 

prosTwrh^fi 08 ’ W ^° eXpected a hi S h standard in prose, the 

££* CO T “ P0Und ; W,tb y iU “ ta P iM »P»» o»o another came to be 

sentences became unduly long in descriptions. Little 
narration, more description, and absence action came to characterise 

The prose compositions are considered to be mainly of two types 

T A At *y*y ik *' . A Kath « is to be divided into parts 

be divided into ucclwasas, have verses in Vaktra and Aparavahtra 
“eneTand 80 " 1 ^ ^ kldna PP in g of the maidens, battles and other 

graphy U l ar /S« h ^ « to be purely an autob il 

“tweet 0 . T„ • b«3 *»1 f Mt |i M can ° ot £‘ dr.wn 

for the samffefnd Akhyaylkd which are two different names 

S b1 *be 

'Wraiw* i Dandin’s Kavyadarsa I. 23 
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this division. It was attempted to make this distinction marked by 
holding that the A kluydyikd is based on real facts while the Katha is 
to have an invented theme. There are Akhyana, Farikathti, Khatida - 
hatha and other types of prose compositions with slight differences 
from each other. 

That prose came to be used in the classical period even in very 
early times is shown by the Mahabhajya of Patahjali (150 B, C.) and 
the inscriptions of Rudradaman 150 A. D.), Harisena (345 A. D ) 
and others. The latter are written in an ornate style which resem¬ 
bles that of Ban a and others who lived in the 7th century A.^ D, 
Patahjali refers to Vasavadattoi, Sumanottard and Bhaimarathi as 
names of prose works, the former two being Ahhyayikas. Vararuci 
is said to have been the author of the Carumati a prose Ramila and 
Somila are said to have written a Sudra'a'atha. The Satakarrii • 
harana , Manovati and Tarahgavati were also prose works, some of 
them might have been in Prakrta , and written under the patron¬ 
age of the Andhrabhrtyas. BhaU’*raharicandra and Adhyaraja are 
mentioned by Bana as eminent prose writers. All these works have not 

come down to us. 

Bana is the earliest writer whose works have come down to us. He 
was the son of Citrabhanu of ^rivatsagotra and Rajadevl. He lived at 
Prthukuta on the banks of the R Sona. He lost his mother while 
he was a child and his father when he was fourteen. His preceptor 
was Bharcu. After receiving his education, he wandered throughout 
the land. His associates during this period were varied and repre¬ 
sented all walks of life. He came back to his village rich in wisdom 
and experience. One day he was invited to the court of King Har§a 
vardhana. Accordingly he went to the court where he was honoured 
and was made the poet of the court. Having enjoyed royal favour 
for some years, he returned to his village and lived happily. Ihis 18 
the account which Bana himself gives in his Haryacarita ot ing 
however is known about his later-life. Harsa came to the throne m 
606 A. D. Bana must have become a poet in the court of King *iar§a 
only after this date. The period of his literary activity may be nxed 

in the first half of the 7th Century A. D. 

Bana is the author of two prose works the Har^acarita and the 
Kadambari , a devotional lyric Candisataka and of the Muhijatacfita a 
now lost the exact nature of which is not ascertainable, 
critics have attempted to ascribe to his authorship the three p y 
RatnavaXi , Priyadarsika and Nagananda which are known to nave 
been written by King Harsa. Bana is an accomplished P rose J rlC d 

and his verses do not rise to the level of his prose in ele ^ an ^ ® 
fancy. His Candisataka proves this. The verses m the drama 

mentioned above are comparatively simple and ® ,e g aT ) . Ration 
show any influence from the pen of Bana. Therefore t is gg » 
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which ascribes them to Bana on the ground that Bana was liberally 

rewarded by Harsa, must be dismissed as baseless. If Buna cared 

to write the work_for getting presents from Harsa, he might have 

allowed his Kadambari to pass under Harsa’s authorship and 
got enormous wealth. 

Among the two prose works, the Har ? acarita is an earlier com¬ 
position. It is in eight ucchvasas. In the first two chapters and a 

part of the third, the poet gives autobiographical account. He traces 

the ancestry of Harsa to one Puspabhuti in the third chapter. In the 
remaining chapters, he gives an account of Prabbakaravardhana’s 
me, the birth and growth of Harsa and his brother Rajyavandhana 
and his sister Rajyadri who was married to Grahavarman, the Mau- 
khan prince. The death of Pcabhakaravardhana is followed by the 

a prince. Rajyavardhana attacked 
the Malva prince and killed him but was treacherously murdered in 

his camp by a Gauda prince. Harsa marched against the Gauda 
prince but hearing on the way about the disappearance of Rajyadrl 
searched for her and placing her who had donned the robes of a 
uuddhist nun under the care of a Buddhist monk, resumed his march 
against the Gauda prince. The work ends here abruptly. 

The cause for this_ discontinuance of the work is not known 
it is suggested that Bana did not appreciate his patron's spirit of 
tolerance which was extended to the Buddhists. Or, by the time 
Bana was writing the work, his patron received a set back in his 

bkeTf ^ th6 att , ack ° f Pulikes * in I*. Bana would not have 

scholars that Bana must have been prevented by death from com- 

be dismtser A “ **** " e ° n ' y SUrmises and therefore have to 
prec T eded W B?ni S f " " et ‘ Iing the ^ronology of the poets who 

L «j£3ST 

s“hj r “;sjt at ” ah ““' PraV! ‘ ta “”"- BhSsi ‘' K5lid “a, Srhaltalhs a"d 

The Kadambari is a romance treating • T r-, 

ban and Candida, M.bad.eta ti?H„„VX,"3'^ S, 

bah a Due to the effects of a curse, p“ n darl ka B 1 hu ? a ^' 

Vaislampayana who becomes the companion of Panrl - 1S - i orn as 
to the forces which were beyond their control find J d *. a P lda _ Due 
tlampayana die and are reborn as King Sudraka a P ‘' 3 and ^ ai ” 

retains the name which it bad in its previous birth TheT ° h 

and Pupdarika re.peeUvelv wSJi r . '° ,ed C “ dt5 P i ')“ 

reunion with their lovers Onf dfv .l. J . vo i“ »' their 

was brought belore King Sudr.ka, narrates "hi enttr^To?^, 



previous life which was revealed to it by the sage Jabali. Through 
the favour of this sage, the parrot completed the accounts of* the 
previous life and became changed to Pundarika. King Sudraka, who 
heard this, became changed into Candraplda. The lovers toet each 
other and their marriage was celebrated. 

Death must have intervened the completion of the Kadambari, 
This work must have been written after the Haryacarita, for when 
the two works are compared in style the Kadambari is more polished 
and elegant and if the Kadambari had been written earlier, it would 
have been hard for the author to write another work in a less polished 
and terse style. 

The two prose works are very useful for the understanding of the 
state of society in the 7th Century A. D. With the rich experience 
which he gained during his travels, the author had keen power to 
observe the manners and customs of the people. He did * not 
fail to omit even the minutest item in describing them. Hence 
his descriptions of the sites both of the forests and the cities, of 
the palace and of the army camps and of the ascetics and their 
lives are realistic. He made a deep study into the workings of the 
human heart. The description of the feelings of Kadambari at her 
first meeting with Candraplda, the death of Prabhakaravardhana and 

its influence on Harsavardhana, Harsa’s reflections on the death of 

' • - 

Grahavarman and others bear ample testimony to this talent of 
Bana. 

As a literary, work the Kadambari is superior to the Har$dcarita • ‘On 
Kadambari in particular, Bana has spent all his wealth of observation, 
fullness of imagery and keenness of sympathy \ In the Kadambari , 
which appears to be based on the Brhatkatha of Gunadhya, the author 
had free scope to display his talents which he did not have in 
Harqacharita the theme of which was based on the actual facts of life. 
The Kadarhbari is superior even from the points of diction and style. 
Hence is the justification for the saying 

Bana’s style belongs to the Pdncali type. His name is mentioned 
along with that of a poetess £$UabhaMarika, whose work i3 not now 
available, in connection with Paficdli as the name of the style 
which was adopted by these two writers. 1 His style has many brilliant 
features. The compounds are used frequently. Compounds are recog¬ 
nised as the distinct features of prose.* Bana had to write his works 

* *TT *rftr II 

? Jalbana’s SnHvmuktavali. r: 

2 aft wwr i 


Dandin’s KavyUdarha I. 80. 
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in strict conformity to the rales recognised by the critics. The use 
of obscure expressions with doable meaning does mar the effect 
of the poem. It must however be remembered that while many 
works suffered badly at the hands of the critics, it is the works of 
Bana and few others alone which stood successfully the severest test 
at their hands. Bana has unusually a rich vocabulary. His long 
sentences are invariably followed by very small sentences. His long 
compounds used in descriptions disappear in conversations. Thus he 
maintains a balanced style. He adopts a style suited to sense. He 
is good in employing not merely the well-known figures like XJpama , 
R'upaka, Utprefya and others but also the remote ones like the 
Virodhabhasa , Absepa, Farisahkliya , Vakrokti and others. 

Weber criticised Bana’s style as ‘ an Indian wood where progress 
is impossible through the undergrowth until the traveller cuts out a 
path for himself, and where even then he is confronted by malicious 
wild beasts in the shape of unknown words to terrify him.’ It is 
true that Bana’s puns on words are twisting and his allusions recon¬ 
dite. IIis works cause positive terror only to him who has not pro¬ 
perly equipped himself for the study of a literary work. The defect 
therefore lies with the ill-equipped reader and not with the author. 
Indian writers have fully recognised the merit of Bana’s works 
Govardhana, Trivikrama, Dhanapala, Dharmadasa, Sodcjhala, Somei- 
vara and others have praised his style in appropriate words. The 
standard reached by him must have been mainly responsible for the 
disappearance of some prose works written before him. 

Bhusanabana was the illustrious son of his father. He com¬ 
pleted the romance Kddambarl. Though he does not deserve the 

unique praise which h;s father richly deserved, he is not lacking in 
poetic talents. 8 


Dajjdm ifs the next great prose writer. No reliable information is 
available about him and his life. The word 'Handin' appears as a 
title conferred upon him. His real name is forgotten. It is not 

ed fi tnW y « hr °u wn When ? ad u here he llVed - Many cntlcs have attempt¬ 
ed to establish a connection between him and Kalidasa. The auto¬ 
biographical version in the Avantisundarikatha which was discovered 

the 6 A?J-!a ? t - at h %tu- S the g r u eat -g™ nd son of Bharavi the author of 
the Ktratarjumya. Bharavi, whose real name was Damodara, became 

W l Vwjvardhana, the younger brother of Pulakesin II. 

and became a friend of Durvinlta an exiled prince the 

dynasty. Through the influence of this pnnc e P whose F u 9 , 

poet in the court of King Simhavi/nuof £ R 

about twenty years old He settled to live a, isflci 'Si 
o. —15 
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born in due course whose name was Manoratha. Viradatta was the 
fourth son of Manoratha. Dandin was born as the son of Viradatta. 
While yet a child, he lost his parents. The city of Kanci was attacked 
and plundered by a Calukyan king. Dandin had to go out of the city 
to save himself. He wandered far and wide and received good edu¬ 
cation. After KancI was reconquered by Narasimhavarman I, Dandin 
returned to Kanci and settled there. There he wrote his prose 
romance Avantisundarikatha. 

To what extent the events mentioned in this work are reliable, no 
one can say. From what it contains, it appears that Bharavi must have 
gone to Kanci about 580 A, D. Durvinita after leading the life of exile 
become the ruler of his land about the year 580 A.D. Simhavisnu ruled 
Kanci between 575 —600 A. D. It is learnt that Kanci was recon¬ 
quered by Narasimhavarman I about 655 A. D. It is not unlikely 
that Bharavi’s great-grandson was born by this date. Dandin 
might have come back to Kanci some years after 655 A. D. He 
must have, therefore, lived in the latter half of the 7th century A D. 
If Dandin of this work were identical with the author of the Kavya- 
darsa , then this date may be admitted as probable. The benedictory 
verse in the Kavyadarsa is referred to by Vijaya a poetess and the 
queen of Candraditya the eldest son of Pulakesin II. Candrad/tya 
was the governor of a province after 642 A D. There were contacts 
between the Pallava kingdom and the Caiukya kingdom. It is possi¬ 
ble that Dandin’s Kavyadarsa was made known in the Caiukya king¬ 
dom soon after it was composed. It must however be stated that the 
fragmentary and the defective text of the Avantisundaiikathd does not 
give any definite hint to fix the date of Dandin. 

The Avantisundarikatha begins with introductory verses after the 
manner of the Harsacarita. The names of a_ number of poets are 
mentioned, Valmiki, Vyasa, Subandhu, Gunadhya, ^fidraka, Bhasa, 
Pravarasena, Kalidasa, Narayana, Bana and Mayura are distinctly 
mentioned. The passages which contain lacunae do not help in finding 
out the names of the other writers of whom something is said in them. 
After these verses, the work is begun in prose. The city of KaficI is 
described and an autobiographical account of Dandin is then given. 
Then the story of the Avantisundarikatha is begun. It is similar 
in theme to the PUrvapithikn of the Dasaknmaracarita. It. stops with 
a description of the separation of Praharavarman from his sons. 

The work is written in a style which closely resembles that of the 
Kadambari . Dancjin might have read the romance of Bana during 
his stay away from Kanci, In descriptions also, he was great y 

indebted to B&na. 

Besides this work, there is another version of this story in the 
form of verse. The work is called Avant\sundankathasUra. It 
is in seven chapters called paricchedaS) the last chapter being m 
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complete. The first chapter gives an account of Dandin’s life and 

the next six contain the story as it is found in the Purvapithiha of 

the Dascikumaracarita. The last verse in each chapter has the word 

ananda. This work contains a short summary of the portion 

of the Kadamban which was written by Bana. The author of the 
work is not known. 

Tradition in India ascribes to Dandin, the authorship of the 
Da»akumaracarita and the Kavyadarsa. The Dasakumaracarita is 
the W ^ m three sections, viz., PurvapithUa, the text proper and 

T 7 h * 6rSt Section has five ucchvasas, the 

^ d ‘ he lasfc L has no division. The work deals 

of Manasara, his exile in the forest where grew his son Rajavahana 
and his nine companions some of whom were princes and some 

' f 6 i miD1Stei m The teD P rinces or companions start to 

afte k r f0rtUDe f‘ The y £ et separated from each other and meet 

after some years of adventure. They narrate their own experiences 

fneTfR-® h Wander ' n g s - L With united effort, all these attack the 
foe of Rajahamsa and get back the kingdom of Magadha. 

d T ff e sec * ,ons a PP e ar to have been written by different authors 

are decidedly inferior to the middle one. There is utter disagreement 

th t f fi - r8fc , and tke second sections regarding the details of their 

had not grasped the detafis of the events given in the mahrtext 
Besides, there are more than one version of the first and the In of 

bothTih F b° m lhi “ “ iS , 0le ” th *‘ «.Wn portion 

original woik was called Avantisundarikatha . The portion whir>h 

Sotte w v‘t*r^ ,orm d L 

Dandin condemns in the Kavyadarh? fi nds r on m de T SS10n ' Which 
this ground, the critics hold that Dandin the L Worb - 0n 

C ° nld ° 0t have Wlitte ° Prose wo*. Some otherf'E 

10 the *-*"*'* ta “ - 
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that Dandin was a trained rhetorician but a poor prose writer as 
proved by the Datakumaracarita. It is also held that the prose work 
was written as the first work and the Ktivyadarsa was written later. 
These views, in the absence of reliable evidences, are to remain only 
conjectures. 

Dandin is credited with grace in expression ( padalalitya ). The 
main text of the Dasakumaracarita stands to a certain extent as an 
illustration to this, but the Avantisundarikathd, if it be Dandin's, 
would serve a better illustration. The author, whoever he was, 
deserves the credit for having composed the seventh chapter in the 
main text without the use of the labial letters. 

Raja^ekhara (900 A. D.) states that Dandin wrote three works- 
The Kavyadarsa and the Dasahu?iaracarita are considered to be two 
of h is works. It was at one time suggested without any effect that 
the Chandoviciti and Kaldparicclieda were his other works. Bhoja 
(1000 A D ) refers in his Srfigdraprakasa , to a Dvisandhdna ascribed 
to Dandin. It is probable that Dandin wrote one such work which is 
now lost. 

Subandhu is the author of a prose Vasavadatta. It is wrongly 
argued that Ban a refers to this work in the Harsacarita. Bana makes 
indeed a reference to a work Vasavadatta which was by Subandhu 
who lived in the pre-Christian era before Patanjali (150 B, C.). 
Numerous instances are there in the present work which show that 
its author was greatly influenced by Bana’s Kadambarh Vakpati 
(O. 720 A. D.), who wrote the Gaudavalio , mentions the name 
of Subandhu. Subandhu must have therefore lived about 700 A, D. 
preferably in the latter half of the 7th century A. D Two references 
from this work one to a Buddhist text and the other to the logician 
Udyotakara are drawn from his w T ork to fix his date. The former 
reference is vague while the latter may show that Subandhu lived 
about 700 A. D., the date of Udyotakara being in the 6th century 
A- D. There is also a tradition which makes Subandhu the nephew 
of Vararuci. This reference however could not be of any help since 
Vararuci’s identity is not established. 

The Vasavadattd deals with the story of a princess Vasavadatta by 
name. Prince Kandarpaketu gets her vision in his dream and proceeds 
to meet her. The princess, who has his vision in her dream, falls in 
love with him. Her maid is sent by her to find out the prince who, 
on meeting her, proceeds to the city of the princess and elopes with 
her. Pursued by the army of the bride’s father, the lovers enter a 
forbidden garden where the lady is turned into a stone whereupon 
the prince attempts to commit suicide. A heavenly voice forbids 
his act assuring him of his meeting with his lady. He spends the 
time miserably in the same garden. One day he touches, by chance, 
the stone from which the lady rose up alive. Then there is happy 
reunion. The author writes in the Gaudi style. Subtle mythological 
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allusions and varied vocabulary abound in the work. The author 
boasts of his skill in composing a work with pun introduced in 
every syllable. 

Dhanapala wrote about 973 A D- the work Tilakamanjari describ¬ 
ing the love of Tilaka a princess and Samaraketu a prince. It is 
written in complete imitation of the Kadambari. In the introductory 
verses he refers to Bana, Bhavabhuti, Rajasekhara, Rudra, Mahendra, 
Kardamaraja and other poets and to Tarafigavati a prose work which 
is now lost. 

Odayadeva who had the title Vadibhasimha wrote the Gadyacinta - 
mani in eleven lambadas. It describes the life of a prince JIvandhara 
who became an ascetic The advice given to Jivandhara is modelled 
on that of ^ukanasa which was given to Candrapida He is also the 
author of the Ksatracuddmani which is a Samskrta rendering of the 
Jivafcacintamani in Tamil. His date may be about 1200 A. D. 

Agastya (1320 A. D ) the author of the Balabharata is the author 
of the Kr^nacarita Vamanabhaltabana (1420 A. D), the author of 
the Raghunathacarita and Nalabhyudaya , is the author of the 
Vemabhupalacarita also known as the Viranarayanacarita . In four 
chapters, it traces the ancestry of Yemabhupala his patron. He is 
a mere imitator of Bana and Kalidasa. He claims a rank, which he 
does not deserve, with Bana, Subandhu and Kaviraja. 




CHAPTER XVIII 
CAMPU 

Apart from the two types of compositions, viz , poems and prose, 
there is a third type called Campu It is an admixture of prose 
and verse. 1 Prose and verse are given almost equal proportions. 
Prose is used for narrations and descriptions. Poetry is resorted for 
effective and compact statement. Generally the verses summarise 
what piose describes at length. This admixture of prose and verse 
in the campu is hailed as the combination of vocal and instrumental 
music* and of the grapes and honey. 3 

This type of the kavya must have come into existence before the 
beginning of the Christian era. The inscriptions of the Gupta age 
bear evidence to its existence in the 4th century A. D. The books 
written in this form are called campus but some drop the word 
campu in the title. 

The earliest campu is the Nalacampu which is also called the 
Damayantikatha It was written by Trivikramabhatta in a sequal 
with a poet who challenged Trivikrama’s father who was then absent 
from his place. The work was left incomplete by the poet on his 
father’s arrival. The work, in seven ucchvasas , describes the story of 
Nala and Damayantl. The last stanza in each chapter has the word 
'‘haracarayasaroja ’. The advice given to Nala by the minister 
Salafikayana is after the model of feukanasa’s advice to Candrapida. 
The author draws illustrative references from the Nyaya , Vaisegika 
and other systems of thought. In the introductory verses, the author 
refers to Valmiki, Vyasa, Biina and Gunadhya. The style of the 
work is rather terse. Trivikrambhatta is the author also of another 
campu Mad alas a campu- He is the author of the Nausari grant of 
the Rastrakuta king Indra III dated 915 A. D. His father was called 
Nemaditya. His date is to be fixed therefore in the first half of the 
10th century A. D. 

Haricandra a Jain is the author of the Jivandharacampu on the 
life of the Jain saint Jivandhara. This work is based on the Uttara- 
purana which was completed about 850 A. D. by Gunabhadra. The 
author must have therefore lived after 900 A. D. He is a good imita¬ 
tor of Magha and Va’ pati. It is not known whether he is identical 
with the author of the Dharmasarmabhyudaya. 

1. i 

Dandin’s Kdvyadarsa I. 31. 

2. Bhoja’s GampTlrdyndyana—Balakayda , 3. 

3. Vefikatadhvarin's VisvaguyUdarsa 4. 
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Somadeva, pupil of Nemideva, wrote in 959 A. I)., the Yahastia^a- 
campu in eight asvasas. He was patronised by Krsnarajadeva who 
was no other than the Rastrakuja king Kpsria III. He describes the 
sacrifice of King Maridatta who prepares to offer to the goddess of 
the family a pair of all beings including human ones. A youn<* boy and 
a young girl who are twins, and who are chosen by him to be offered 
in the sacrifice, recount to him the story of their past birth and also 
of his A sage Sudatta gives the king useful advice on the futility of 
performing the sacrifices. The king becomes a Jain. The last three 
chapters form a popular handbook on Jainism. There are tales in¬ 
troduced within tales as in the Kadatnban. The author mentions in 
the introductory verses, the na_ir.es of Bharavi, Bhavabhnti, Bhartrhari, 

Mentha Guijadhya, Bbasa, Kalidasa, Bana, Mayura, Narayana, Mfigha, 
Rajasekhara and others. ’ 8 

Bhoja is the author of the Ramayanacampu The colophons in the 
printed text refer to the author as Vidarbharaja without mentioning the 
name of the author. According to the Indian tradition, Bhoja of Dhara 
in Malva was the author of the work Y.darbha and Malva were two 
different places and the kings of these two places must have been 
different From the evidences which are now available, it is not 
possible to account for the title Vidarbharaja, as applied to Bhoia. 

;, th f , 3 ^ re °? t ^ of fchls tradit 'on, the date of the work falls in the first 

i°n^ e A k C Ru ntUry A - D 7 since Bh °i^ rule was between 1005 
and 10 54 A D. Bhoja wrote the campu up to the end of the Sundara - 

kundaj^nd the Yuddhakan da was written later by one Laksmana. The 

campu is written in the Vaidarbhi style. It is one of the best 
campus . 

Abhinavakalidasa (c. 1050 A. D ) is the author of the Bhaqa- 
vatacampu, dealing with the story of the Bhagavata in six chapters 
There were a number of poets who held this title. The name of the 
author 's not known Soddhala, a Ksatriya, is the author of he 
Udayasundankatha- 1 he author lived in the 11th century A D 
Ihis work is in the form of prose and verse. It may be brought under 
the campu ! type, In six ucchvasas, it describes the marriage 8 between 
Udayasundari a princess of the Nagas and Malayavahana, a king of 
Pratisthana. It is written in an admirable and attractive style ^Tlm 

first chapter is autobiographical. Someslvaradeva 11240 AD) tE 

author of the Surathotsava, is the author of the KirtikanmnJ- ’ ..^ e 
in the campu style. It describes the life of vLtunatlhTf- W ? tten 
Viradhavala Vasudevaratha wrote about 1420 A D the 
sanuacrita in prose and verse describing the history S 

campu in twelve sUbakas. He is quoted by Narayanabhatta Oi2 9 ?n 
He must have therefore lived about 1500 A.D. TiVumalSmbS the o 
of Acyutaraya c 1540 A D.) of Vijayanagar .mf. ’ 7- queen 

pannayacampu describing the marriage "of’her husband" wfflTvffa- 
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(Jamba ^princess. The data of the work may be about 1550 A. D. 
Mitramisra (c. 1620 A. D.), the author of the Viramitrodaya on 

law, wrote the Ananda'andacampu on the early life of Krsna. Cidam- 
bara 1600 A. D.) , the author of the Raghavapandavayddaviya, wrote 
the Bhagavutacampu dealing with the story of the Bhagavata. gesa- 
Krsna v c. 1600 A-D.) wrote the Parijdtaharanacampu in five chapters 
describing the bringing of the Parijata flower from heaven by Krsna. 

Nilakanthadiksnta (1650 A. D ) wrote the Nilakanthavijayacampu in 
in five chapters. His wonderful mastery over vakrokti and his skill in 
bunging clearly the sublefcies of the sentiments are admirably revealed 
m this work. This work which describes the feats of £iva was composed 
by the author in 1637 A. D. Rajacudamanidlksita (1600 A D.) wrote a 
BJiaratacampu. Cakrakavi (1650 A. D.) is the author of the Dr ju- 
padiparitiayacampu . Vehkatadhvarin (1650 A. D.) is the author of 
four caaampus Visvagunadarsa , Varaddbhyudaya , Uttaracampu aud 
Srviivasacampu. . The Visvagunadarsa gives a picture of both the 
.good and defective sides of life. The drawbacks in the manners 
and customs of his time, those of the Tamil land in particular, are 
very well brought out. Ihe priests, musicians, astrologers, physi¬ 
cians and a host of others representing the various walks of life have 
become the targets of his attack. His mastery over alliteration is 
revealed in an admirable manner. The Varaddbhyuduya 1 which is 
also called Hastigiriccunpu, is in praise of the greatness and glory of 
the Grod^ at Kanci. The Uttaracampu deals with the story of the 
Uttarakdnda of the Ramayana. The Srviivasacampu in ten chapters 
treats with the glory of the deity in Tirumalai near Tirupati. Among 
these four works, the Visvagunadarsa is well-known in the Tamil 
land and is very popular. BauesJvara wrote the Citracampu which is 
a quasi-historical kdvya. It deals with the life of King Citrasena of 
Burdwan family who died in 1744 A. D. The work may be assigned 
to the latter half of the 18th century A. D. Of unkown date is the 
Mandaramaraudacampu of Krsnakavi. This book contains illustrations 
on metre and poetics. 



CHAPTER XIX 
POPULAR TALE' 

Fables are very popular with the Italians from very early times. 
They are based on adventures, sea-voyages and other occurrences 
and also on the imagination of those who could invent stories. They 
are generally connected with supernatural happenings like the 
movements of beings in the sky and in the mountainous regions, those 
of the Gandharvas and other semi-divine beings During the period 
of the growth of this literature, religious spirit began to exercise its 
influence in this sphere. The Buddhists and the Jains began to 
adopt the form of the fables to present their doctrines. 

It is not known what the language was which found use originally 

in writing these tales and what form it assumed. Since these 

tales were popular in their origin, it is possible to hold that Prakrta 

was used in the earliest period. In the absence of an early text 

representing this branch it is not possible to say anything definitely 
on this matter. J 


The first work which was written was the Brhatkatha of 
Gunadhya. This work is now lost. About Gunildhya and his work 
there is some information contained in the Brhatkathaslokasannraha, 
of Budhasvamm, Brhatkathamanjari of Ksemendra and Kathdsarit- 
usgara of Somadeva, all the three being the abridgements of this 
work as their authors assert. ^ tale narrated by f$iva to Plrvati 
was overheard by Puspadanta, one of the attendants of £>iva Parvatl 
cursed him and also his brother MalyavJn who attempted to 
intervene on his brother's behalf. Puspadanta was to be born 
a mortal and after narrating the tale to a goblin Kanabhuti 
would get back to his position. Malyavan also would become 
a mortal and after hearing the tale from Kffiiabhuti would get back 
to his position. Accordingly, Puspadanta was born as Vararuci the 
grammarian and the minister of the Nandas. After retiring from life 
he went to the Vindhya forest, and having told the tale to Kanabhuti’ 
whom he met there got back to his place. Malyavan was born as 
Gunadhya and became the minister to King Satavahana who was 
ruling at Pratis(hana. The King, who was ignorant of Samskrta 
felt ashamed to move amidst the women in the harem amon<* whom 
some were conversant with that language. He called for the scholars 
in the court with a view to ascertain whether he could learn 
k'amsjrt* without much loss of time and with the least difficulty. 
Gunadhya, who fixed six years as the period necessary for the king 
to learn the language, was scorned by Saravarman another poet in 
S. L.-16 
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the court who promised to teach the king in six months. Thereupon 
Gunadhya swore that he would not use Sarhsrkta for literary purposes 
and left the court. He went to the forest where he met Kanabhuti 
and heard the tale from him. He wrote it in the Paisaci language. 
I he pupils of Gunadhya showed this work to Satavahana who 
refused to see it. At this, Gunadhya consumed it in the forest fire. 
A seventh portion was saved by his pupils. 

This, in brief, is the story of Guna,dbya and his writing the work. 
From the abridgements of this work, it is learnt that the original dealt 
with -the adventures of Naravahanadatta, the son of Udayana of 
Kau&imbl. Naravahanadatta proceeds to the forest to seek his 
adventures with his friend Gomukha. He marries a Vidyadhara 
prin cess Madanamanjuka. Manasavega, a Vidyadhara steals her 
away from her husband. VegavatT, the sister of Manasavega, helps 
Naravahanadatta in his searches for his beloved. He succeeds in 
getting her back and becomes finally the emperor of the Vidyadharas. 
Several tales are introduced into this main story. 

The work is mentioned by Bilna, Dandin, Subandhu, Trivikrama- 
bhaUa, Dhananjaya and others. All these poets knew at any rate 
the contents of this tale- It is not known whether they, at least 
anyone, had access to the original. Budhasvamin in the 9th century 
A. D., Ksemendra (1037 A. D.) and Somadeva (circa 1080 A. D.), 
who condensed the original, tell that they were abridging the original 
work to which they had access. In the colophon to the commentary 
on the 15th canto of the Riratarjiinlya by Durvinlta, the Gafiga 
prince fc. GOO A D.', it is said that Durvinlta rendered the B'f'hatkatha 
of Gunadhya into Samskrta. From these evidences, it is possible 
to make out that the original was not freely \ available from the 6th 
century onwards and that it was preserved in Kashmir and Nepal 
and probably in the regions adjacent to the Vindhya hills where 
Gunadhya wrote the work. 

If reliance is to be placed in the version of the Kathtisaritsagara 
on Gunadhya, then Vararuci must have lived before 320 B. C. when 
Candragupta Maurya became the king. Satavahana, the patron of 
Gunadhya, is to be identified with the kings of the Andhrabhrtya 
dynasty which ruled from 73 B. C. to 218 A. D. Gunadhya might 
have therefore lived during this period. 

The language Paisaci , which Gunadhya used for writing the 
Brhatkatha , appears to have been one of the dialects' spoken by the 
wild tribes in the Vindhya region. The kingdom of the Andhra- 
bhrtyas with Pratisthana on the R. Godavari as its capital was near 
the Vindhya ranges. Rajadekhara supports this contention. In his 
Report on the Linguistic Survey of India, Mr. Grierson holds that 
the Paisaci dialect was spoken in the North-Western regions of 
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India. This however does not affect the view that the Vindhya 
region was the home of the language. That Gunadbya wrote in 
the PaiSaci language is proved by a reference to this in Darrin’s 

Kavyadaria 1 andby an inscription (C. 875) in Cambodia which speaks 
of Gunadhya’s aversion to Prakrta. 

The form, in which the original was written, is not ascertainable. 
The abridgements are in the form of verse. Dane!in refers to it as 

a Katha which may suggest its prose form. Or Kathy may simply 
mean a story. 

The Brhatkithd , which appears from the abridgements to have 
been based^ on the Bamayana , on the stories of Udayana and 
Vasavadatta which were available from very old days and on the 
tales of sea-voyages and adventures of traders and princes, has exerted 
a profound influence on later writers. Bana and Subandhu knew 
the stories of the Brhatkatha . Somadeva, the author of the 
Yasastilakacampu and Dhanapala, the author of the Tilakcnnaiijari 

and also the author of the Dasakumdracarita were greatly influenced 
by Gunadhya’s work. 

Budhasvamin of Nepal wrote the Slokasangraha also called the 
Brhatkathdslokasavgraha. The title suggests that the original was 
written in the form of verse. The Slokasafigrahci has 28 cantos 
consisting of 4539 stanzas. This appears to be incomplete and 
judged from the portion now available, Budhasvamin must have 
written about 25000 stanzas. This abridgement differs from those 
of Ksemendra and Somadeva- The absence of descriptions and 
the use of the Frakrta forms suggest that this version may be nearer 
the original. Except for the manuscript of this work got from 
Nepal, there is nothing to ascribe its place of origin to Nepal. The 
critics hold that this version must have been produced about the 
eighth or ninth century on the old condition of its manuscript. 

Ksemendra wrote in 1037 A. D. the B r hatkathdmanjari a summary 
of the Brhatkatha in nineteen chapters containing 7500 stanzas. 
The variation of this work from the SlokasahgraJia in its contents 
suggests the inclusion into the body of the work of some stories 
which were current in Kashmir. For instance, the story of 
Vikrama and the vampire is found included here. From the in¬ 
complete text of the Slokasahgraha , it is not possible to show that 
this story was Kashmirian in origin. The attempt of Ksemendra 
to condense a lengthy story in 7500 stanzas has resulted in his 
work becoming unintelligible. The adventures of Naravahanadatta ' 

the chief character in the original, have secondary importance in 
the work of Ksemendra. 


1. Dandfn’s Kavyadarsa I. 38. 
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Somadeva, son 0 f Rama of Kashmir, wrote between 1063 and 1081 
the Kathasaritscigara which is really the Bvhatkathasaritsagara, 
It is divided into eighteen lambakas and subdivided into 124 tarafigas . 
It contains 22000 verses. As in the work of Ksemendra, here too. 
there are the stories of Kashmir. As an abridgement, Somadeva's, 
work is superior to that of Ksemendra in taste and sensibility. His 
style is attractive and simple. 

The Avciclanascitaka is a collection of one hundred tales on 
heroic deeds These are of Buddhistic origin and each ‘ avadanct ' 
refers to the story of the past and draws a moral out of it. 
They are intended to prove that the life of a person is shaped 
by the nature of his deeds in the previous births. The author of this 
collection is not known. These stories must be pretty old This 
work was translated into Chinese in the middle of the 3rd century 
A. D. The collection of these tales might have been made about 
the 1st century A. D. The Divydradana is a later collection made 
on this model. 0.ne of the tales from this work was translated into 
Chinese in 265 A. |J. This collection might have been made soon 
after the Avaddnasataka Both these are in Samstrta prose with 
some verses included in Samsh'tci and Prakrta The tales in the 
former show an arrangement in the plan while in the latter are 
disorderly. Ksemendra (1050 A. D.) wrote the AvaddwakalpalatU 
also called Bodhisattvdradanakalpalata which contains 107 tales 
taken from the Avadaiiasataka and other allied texts. 

The Jatakamald of Aryarfura is a collection of the Jatakas which 
contain the stories describing the life of a Bodhisattca in one of his 
previous births. These stories are in the form of fables, anecdotes 
and tales in prose interspersed with verses. It is said that the 

number of tales is about five hundred. Some of these stories are 

non-Buddhistic in origin. Aryasfora was perhaps the compiler of these 

tales. The date of the compilation cannot be ascertained but 

it must have been before 400 A. D., for it was translated into Chinese 
in 434 A. D. 

\ 

The Sutrdlahkdra or Kalpandiviaiyditaka written in prose and verse 
is a collection of the Jatakas and the avadjaas. The original is 
available in a fragmentary form. Asvaghosa was considered the author 
of this work but recently it has been found that the author was 
Kumaralata, who came later than A4vaghosa. 

The Vetdlapaiicavimsatikd is a collection of twenty-five tales des¬ 
cribing how King Vikramaditya tried to get hold of a vampire which 
narrated to him these tales. These tales were of early origin They 
are found introduced in the BrJiCLtkathamanjavi and Kathdisaritsagara. 
Apart from these two versions, there are available a version in 
prose and verse by jjivadasa in the 12th century A. D.» a prose 
version of Jambhfiladatta, an abbreviated version of one Vallabhadeva 
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and an anonymous version in prose. The popularity of this work 
is proved by its translations into many Indian languages. 

Connected with Vikramaditya are many fables like the Vetala- 
pancavirhsatikd The Simhasanadvatrimsikdi is a collection of 
thirty-two stories which were narrated by the images sculptured in 
each one of the thirty-two step? of the throne of Vikramaditya. 
These were narrated to King Bhoja who having found the throne 
attempted to ascend it. The im 'ges obstructed him from occupying 
the throne for thirty-two days, each image recounting the feats 
of Vikramaditya one on each day 1 he date and author of the work 
are not known. The work is also called Dvdtrirh§atputtalikd, 
and Vikramarkacarita. There is a Jain version in prose of this 
work by one Ksema/ikara who lived in the 14th century A. D. 
There is a version in Bengal which is attributed to Vararuci. In 
South India, it is known as Vikramarkacarita. This work also 
is available in the Indian languages. Other works which narrate 
the adventures of Vikrmaditya are the racarita by Ananta, 
the Vikramodaya of unknown authorship, the Pahcadandacchatra- 
prabandha\ of Jain origin, the Sdlivahana 1 athd of Sivadasa, the 
author of the Vetdilapancavimsatika and others. 

The Sukasaptati of unknown date and authorship is a collection 
of seventy tales which a parrot narrates for seventy nights to its 
mistrese who, taking advantage of her husband’s absence in the 
house, attempted to prove faithless to him. The parrot went on narrat¬ 
ing the tales every day throughout the night and saved its mistress 
from betraying her husband. It is in prose. A Persian version of 
this work was made in the 14th century A. 0, Hemacandra (1088- 
1172 A. D.) was aware of its existence. The work must have been 
composed before 1000 A . D. 

Balljlasena wrote in the lGth century the Bhojaprabandlia 
mostly in verse with little prose. This work gives an account of 
the activities in the court of King Bhoja ; a poet and a patron 
of poets. The literary sessions held in the court were presided over 
by_ Bhoja and the participants in them were Kalidasa, Dandin, 
Bana, Magha, Bhavabhuti and others. The accounts given about 
these sessions are full of wit and humour The work contains an 
account of Bhoja’s succession to the throne after Munja. The book 
abounds in chronological irregularities. 

^ivadasa, the author of the Vetalapaficatihnatikd, wrote the 
Katlianava which contains thirty-five tales of popular origin. 
Srlvlrakavi wrote in 1451 A. D., the Kathakautuka in fifteen chapters 
in verse. It is based on the story 0 f Yusuf and Zuleika. He is 
identified with Sri vara, pupil of Jonaraja. The Mddhavdnalakathd by 
Ananda of unknown date, the Puru^apariUd by Vidyapati and other 
works are of popular origin. 


CHAPTER XX 
DIDACTIC FABLES 

The didactic fable formed a special feature of the Indian literature 
from very early times. It is possible to find a reference to the 
existence of this type of literature in the pre-Christian era. 1 The 
didactic fable is written in prose with verses quoted. The verses are 
freely drawn from lawbooks and the epics. They express morals 
in support of which the stories are given in prose. Generally within 
the framework of a fable a number of stories is introduced one being 
linked to the other through the didactic verses. A story invariably 
has its moral set at its end in a verse which makes a reference to 
another story which is accordingly narrated. This is the case with 
every story. This method of boxing tales within tales became very 
popular and was borrowed from India by the foreigners who pro¬ 
duced the Arabian Nights. Saihstrta was the language used for 
the purpose f 

One special feature of these tales is the attribution of human 
tendencies to the animals and birds The animals, birds and plants 
with whom man has to live have much to teach him by their 
behaviour. The dark and the bright sides of life are well illustrated 
with the help of tales which are connected with the world of animals, 
birds and plants. This practice receives support from the theory 
of transmigration. A reference to this kind of practice is to be found 
in the Mahdbhdrata in which Vidura asks Dhrtarastra not to kill 
and persecute the Pandavas lest he should kill the bird that gave 
gold. The Jatakas of the Buddhists show similar features. The 
origin of this kind of literature must be traced to the pre-Christian 
era. 

These fables deal with man’s activities in the political sphere 
and in everyday life. The texts which are now available show that 
these fables were narrated to the members of the ruling class who 
were to be trained in conducting themselves as the hour and 
occasion demands. This being the ulterior motive, these fables 
expose the dark side of life namely, the hypocrisy aDd avarice 
of the Brahmins, the cunning intrigues in the harems and the faith¬ 
lessness of the women and also the bright side of Jife namely, the 
greatness and piety of the Brahmins, the importance attached to 
the discharge of their duties by the members of the ruling class and 
the fidelity of the house-wives. The vices are exposed with abund- 

ant irony. _ ' _ • ___ 

1. Patanjali explains the formation of words like aj akrpaniy «, 
kakatdfiya and others which suggest the connection- of these words 
with some fables, 
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In respect of form, there does not appear any strict line of 
demarcation between a popular tale and a didactic fable. Still it 
is clear that importance is given to the story in the popular tale 
and to didactic matter in the didactic fable 

The chief representative texts representing the fable are the 
Paucatantra and the Hi-topadesa The former has many versions 
each differing in slight respects It does not however seem that all 
these arose independent of each other. They all go back to an 
original text which is now lost. A vague picture of the nature 
of this text could be gathered from certain evidences. A 
certain text of this fable which was written in Sarhskfta was 
translated into Pahlavi for the Persian King Nushirvan by 
physician Burzoe In 570 A. D , a Syrian version was made 
this Pahlavi version by one Bud and an Arabic version about , uv , 
A. D On the Arabic version were based the versions in many other 
European languages e. g , the Hebrew version in 1100 A. D the 

Latin about mo A. D ; the German in 1480 A. D, the Italian in 

1552 A D., the French in 167d A. D., the Greek in 1080 A D the 
Persian m the 12th Century A. D., and later in other languages. 

I he original which was in Sarhskrta was lost together with the 
Pahlavi version. From this, it is possible to say that the original 
must have been composed many years before the Pahlavi version 
which was rendered into the Syrian language in 570 A. D. The date of 
the composition of the original work may be fixed in the 3rd century 
A- U., when a need for a work of this type must have been felt bv 
the members of the ruling class who were trying to overthrow the 
foreign yoke and revive a Hindu Empire. The critics of the West 
try to connect it with Kashmir, or Magadha. The author was a 
Vaisuava according to Dr. Keith. In the absence of a definite evi¬ 
dence, all these views remain only as conjectures. Since Buddhism 
has much in common with Hinduism, no importance could be 
attached to the suggestmn that the original must have been influ¬ 
enced by^the Buddhist .Jatakas. The name of the original text also 
cannot be ascertained The titles Kalilag and Da,,mag in the 
Pahlavi version and Kahlah and Damnah in the Arabian vers 1 
suggest the.title Karkataka and Damanuka for the original. Whether 
this could have been the title is open to doubt, for the characters 
Karkataka and Damanaka are found introduced in the first section 
of the Paucatantra and not in the other sections. It cannot be 
%erihed whether the Pahlavi version was made only for this sect-inn 

fche «‘V f , the ° rig,nal CaQnot be ascertained kTTort 

versions of 6he origin.,,' could not ' ^ belo J^oTt 

any bearing of it to the original The orinmal „i “ ■ v y ithoufc 

been called the Paucatantra. Divergence in the ord“' g of the 
sections, and of the fables which is found in the later versions 
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renders difficult the ascertaining of the extent of the contents of the 
original 1'he Syrian version has ten sections while the Arabian has 
twenty-two. 

% 

The nature of the contents of the original can be ascertained from 
its three chief versions the TantrakkyayUd, Pancatantra of North 
India and Pancat antra as known from the Brhatkathamanjari and 
Kathasaritsagara. The word tantra used in the titles of the versions 
might have denoted a book, a work on conduct or a trick. The 
kavya style was employed for writing the work in which prose and 
poetry forms were included. 

The title Pancatantra as applied to the later versions refers to 
the five sections included in the book viz., Mitrabheda, Mitraldbha , 
Vigraha, Labdhaprandsa and Aparaksitakdraka. The first section 
deals with the policy of divide and rule which is illustrated by the 
estrangement brought between a lion and a bull by two jackals The 
second illustrates the value of friendship and mutual alliance. The 
third deals with war, its causes and the possibilities of peace. The 
fourth illustrates how one loses what he has owing to careless¬ 
ness. The last shows how inconsiderate action brings ruin. The 
later versions keep the sections in common but differ in the choice 
of the stories which are given in illustration of the aims and purposes 
of these sections. 


Two distinct versions of the original are now available viz,, the 
Tantrdkhydiyikd and Pancatantra. The former resembles closely to 
the Syrian version and is nearer to the original. The style is simple 
and elegant. Probably, it is only a revised form of the original. The 
word dkhydigikdt tells that it might have been an attempt to present 
the original in the form of a narrative. This text i s of Kashmir 
origin. The Pancatantra is available in many recensions. The 
~~Brfidtkathd and the Kathasaritsagara have their own versions of 
the Pancatantra. A Jain version of the Pancatantra was made about 
1100 A D. It quotes Magha (700 A. D.) and liudrabhatta (c. 900 
A. D.) The stories are altered and new stories have been added. 
Purnabhadra a Jain brought out in 1199 A D. a version of the 
Pancatantra It is based on the Tantrdkliyayika , on the Jam 
Pancatantra and on some other sources. The Gujarati and the Prakrta 
expressions have found room in this text. This edition is called as 
Pancdkhydnaka Meghavijaya, a Jain writer (10(30 A. D.); wrote the 
Pancdkhya noddhdra which contains a number of interesting fables 
The Pane‘tantra is available in a number of recensions in South 
India Kalidasa and Bharavi are quoted. This work might have 
been composed after 600 A D. A Nepalese manuscript of the 
Pancatantra has only verses with a solitary prose passage. It is 
known by the name Pancatantra in South India and by the name 
Pancdkhydnaka in North India The Pancatantra has greatly influ¬ 
enced in the writing of the Sukasaptati and Vetalapancaounsanka. 
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The Bitopadesa represents another attempt to reconstruct the 
lost Pancatantra by introducing new matter. Most of the tales 
from the Pancatantra reappear here. Verses from the Nitisdra of 
Kamandaki ^are included. It has only four sections under the 
names, Mitralabha, Suhrdbheda, Vigraha and Sandhi. The fourth 

a is completely left out. The author 
of the Bitopadesa ereated^the fourth section for his work. The 
author of this work was Narayana who was patronised by a certain 
D/tavalacandra of Bengal. The earliest manuscript of the work is 
dated 1373 A D. The work must have been written before this 
date. The purpose, as stated in the wcrk, was to teach the sons of 
Sudarsana, King of Patallputra. The style of the work is very simple 
and attractive It is very popular in the Indian vernaculars. 

The Pancatantra and Bitopadesa come under the Science of 

Political Ethics. In addition to these there must have been in 

existence works of similar type. Some of them might have been 

lost an d some got partially included into the Pancatantra and 
Bitopadesa. 

The Buddhists and the Jains have their own texts of didactics 

Siddharsi, a Jain, wrote in 906 A. D , the Upamitibhavaprapancakathd 

‘in which the manifoldness of existence is presented in parable ’ 

Written in prose with verse, it contains a number of tales inserted 

within it Hemacandra (1088 1172 A. D.) wrote the Parisi ? taparvan 

as a supplement to his Tri?a ? tisalakdpuru?acarita. This work has 

a number of popular tales which the author introduced into his 
biographical narratives about the Jain saints. 


8. Ii —17 



CHAPTER XXI 

THE SAMSKRTA DRAMA - ORIGIN, CHARACTERISTICS 

AND TYPES. 


ORIGIN. 


Indian tradition attributes divine origin to the Samskfta drama. 
At the request of the gods who desired to have some thing which 
could delight both the ears and the eyes of all the created beings, 
the creator composed the JNatyaveda taking the element of recitation 
from the Rgveda , song from the Samaveda, gestures from the Yajur- 
veda and sentiment from the Atharvaveda ^iva and Parvati con¬ 
tributed to the part of dance, the former giving his tandava and the 
latter her Idsya Visnu brought forth the four dramatic styles. Sage 
Bharata was authorised to transfer it to the world and make it 
popular which he did accordingly. This Natyaveda came to be 
called the fifth veda. 


Apart from this tradition which claims a divine origin for the 
drama, it is possible to trace a religious and secular origin for the 
drama. From the very early days, singing, dancing and the drama 
were inter-related. The element of singing may, be traced to 
the Samaveda. Dancing and gestures are to be traced to the 
performance of the sacred rites which were particularly connected 
with the Yajurveda . The elementl of dialogues wasjHaken from 
those contained in the Vedic texts such as the dialogues between 
Yama and Yarn!, Pururavas and UrvasI and others. The Vedic 
rituals contained all the materials necessary for the development of 
the drama Still, they could not have by themselves influenced the 
growth of the drama. The epics and the short narratives provided 
with the lyrical element which dominates the Saihskrta dramas. 
The epics, which were recited during sacrificial sessions, gave the 
dramas [the element of recitation. The influence of Jthe epics 
is seen in the choice of the themes for the dramas The influence of 
the rituals is well noted in the choice of Joccassions Jike' a ^religious 
festival or the worship of a deity when the dramas were staged. More¬ 
over, the dramatic gesture, could not have been invented, forfitlis 
in imitation of the events which occur daily. There is the classi¬ 
fication of the characters as male and female- There is also^ a 
difference in the language used by the characters- All these prove 
that the drama had its origin in an atmosphere which] was Iboth 
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religious and secular 1 . It had its'beginings in the post Vedic period 
when the epics came to be written. 

It is not however possible to ascertain the period when an actual 
work of the dramatic type was written. The^prevalanceJ of drama 
writing in the early periods is however proved by certain evidences. 
The words nata , Kusilava and others which have a bearing on the 
dramatic art are found used in the early grammatical treatises like 
the A^tddhyayi of Panini (C 800 B. C.). Patanjali, while illustrating 
the use of verbs to denote incidents in the present time, refers to 
three modes of showing their occurrence. One and the same incident 
was shown to have taken place by action, painting and recitation. 
In illustration of an incident taking place in the present time, he 
mentions the killing of Kamsa and the binding of Bali. This reference 
shows that in the days of Patanjali 150 B C. , dramatic representa¬ 
tions were in vogue. In the Harivamsa , there is a reference 
to a dramatic representation of the story of the Hamayana in which 
K^Sna’s son played the role of Rama. 'The same work tells that 
Narada imitated, in the presence of Indra, the gestures of Krsna, 
Balarama, Arjuna, Satyabhama and others. The Buddhists had a 
taste for dramatic art which proves that the Sarhskrta drama did not 
have purely a religious origin- The Avaddnasatakas contain references 
to the dramatic art. The Sitabenga cave near Chota Nagpur contains 
signs of theatrical representations which prove that before 300 B. C., 
poetry was recited, love-songs were sung and theatrical performances 
were shown ’ in those places. The dramas therefore could have risen 

m^the epic period. The dramatic works of this period are not however 
available. 


. ® ome critics of the We9t have attempted to prove a Greek 
origin for the Sarhskrta drama. They hold that the Greek dramas 
were staged after Alexander’s invasion in the Indian courts, 
btnkmg coincidences which exist between the Samskrta drama and 
e Greek drama prove this. Both the dramas are divided into acts 
winch are normally five in number. At the end of each act, the 
ac ors epart from the stage. The entry of a new character into the 
stage is announced by a character who is already on the stage. 
e , . ° l J e is common to both. The division of the characters 

^ lgh iu mi o dle and Iow is found in both The word yavanikd) 
used m the Sarhskrta drama to mean thel curtain shows its connec- 

.y ord Yavana . The Yavana maidens were employed 
y the Indian kings as their bodyguards. 


e T idenCeS ^° inofc however prove a Greek origin for the 
aihsh r ta drama. The technical part of the dramas in India and 


1. It is possible to find a reference to this nnfnro ITT • • 
Qf the drama in Kalidasa’s Mdlavifcdgnimitra I 4. ^g 11 * 
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Greece might have had arisen independent of each other’s influence. 
Its details should have risen out of necessity peculiar to the occassion. 
1 he theme also must be purely of independent origin. The division 
of the characters is based on actual in life. The word yavcunikd 
refers to the Persian tapestry, the material out of which the 
curtain was made. There are also strong grounds to reject the 
suggestion of this Greek origin for the Samskrta drama The three 
unities of time, place and action which characterise the Greek drama 
are not at all observed in the Samskrta drama. It may be said that 
the Sarhs^rta drama does not know them all. Tragedy, which is Greek 
in origin, is unknown in the Saihskrta drama. Therefore it must be 
admitted that the Saihskrta drama arose and developed independently 
in India and that it might have been influenced by the Greeks or by 
some other foreigners. 

It is also suggested that in India the drams arose from puppet 
show on the strength of the word Sutradhdra meaning the stage 
manager. This word was interpreted as the holder of the threads 
(sutra) and who pulls the threads connecting the puppets. The 
puppet-play is only in imitation of the dramatic art which is based 
on human instincts and actions. The word Sutradhava refers to 
the stage manager who holds the threads of the plot. ‘ The drama 
as comedy is a national expression of man’s primitive life of pleasure 
and appreciation of humour and wit and it cannot therefore wait to 
be evolved from the puppet or shadow-shows*. 

CHARECTERISTIC FEATURES 

The dramatic representation consists in the imitation of a condi¬ 
tion or state of life or the way of the world 1 . The purpose of such 
representations is set forth by Bharata in the following lines. 

srcriuf vifeferaqt I 

EFT#r s^rrjl* 

I he dramatic representation is intended to provide people with cheer¬ 
ful pastime and pleasures and others. It is to give wholesome 
advice to the wavering, and the unruly It must afford a diversion 
to those who are afflicted with misery and grief, those who are com¬ 
petent to do their work but require rest, and to those who are help¬ 
less on all those occasions when they need a diversion. These being 
the ulterior motives, the dramas had to deal with all those events 

1. i 

2. Natyasdstra Chapter I. 114-115, 
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and affairs which could serve the intended purpose. The dramatist 
therefore had to reproduce the events of the lives of men in a manner 
intelligible and believable and also capable of creating delight for the 
spectators. 

To achieve this purpose, the dramatist had to reproduce the states 
or conditions in the life of persons in a realistic manner. The grim 
realities of existence were not therefore recorded or reproduced as 
they were, since they could create no impression on the minds of the 
spectators. Hence a graceful touch was felt necessary to be given 
to these realities. The Samskrta drama cannot therefore be con¬ 
demned as thoroughly idealistic- 

There is no room for tragedy in the Sarhskrta drama which has 
entertainment for its purpose. The already distressed soul of a 
person requires some diversion and tragedy will only add to the 
mental gloom of the spectator. Moreover, the principle of the 
Hindu ethics namely virtue must triumph over vice does not permit 
a hero, noble in his qualities, fall down and meet with disaster nor 
does it permit a man wicked in his nature meet with his fall. The 
worst effects, which fall to the lot of a man according to the law of 
retribution, do not arouse any symp-athy, for that man is only reaping 
what he has sown. Therefore his fall is not a tragedy. However, 
the dramas abound in scenes nearly tragic and pathetic. The 
XJttarardmacarita , Vernsamhdra , Nagdnanda and others have such 
scenes. Similar scenes, which are available in the epics and in the 
episodes which they contain, should have left a lasting impression on 
the dramatists. These tragic scenes would have made the dramas, 
in which they are found, complete tragedies had not the authors of 
the dramas sought to convert such scenes into happy ones by some 
supernational device. 

It does not however mean that the dramas are divided into groups, 
as in the Western dramas, like pure comedies and tragedies. The 
comic, tragic and other elements are freely mixed together. The 
comic element is provided by the VidTIsaka. 

The three unities of time, place and plot are not strictly observed 
in the Sa hstrta plays. The rule that the duration for the dramatic 
representation of a play is to be the same as that required for the 
actual occurrence in life of the various scenes contained in the a play 
is violated in the Samskrta drama. It is also held that at least one 
night shall elapse between any two acts in a play. This too is not 
observed. Sometimes the succeeding act is only in continuation of 
the previous one without any interval of time The events in the 
Sakuntala , Vikramorvasly a , Uttararamacarita and other plays cover 
a period of many years. The second act in tne UttararUmacarita is 
separated frorp the first by a period of twelve years. 
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The unity of place too is not observed. The themes chosen for the 
rama, and that belief in the intervention of^supernatural beings in 
the affairs of the mortals have allowed the changes in the places of 
action without which a realistic picture* of thosejfscenes could not 
be given to the spectators. The scenes in the Vikramorvasiya and 
cxkuntala are laid partly on earthj and partly lin heaven. The 
place of action may sometimes change within the same act. 

The unity of plot however is given importance in the Samskrta 
diarna. Prefection in maintaining this unity is attained only by 
some writers like Kalidasa, Sudraka and others. 

In the Sa’ n skrta drama, sentiment is given more importance than 
anything else. Love or heroism may be the chief sentiment while 
others may be subordinated to the main sentiment. The dramatist, 
who aims at the delineation of a sentiment, chooses those factors 
which are necessary for its development avoiding or giving a 
subordinate position to those which obstruct its development. 
Poetry form is better suited as a means to develop the sentiment 
than prose- Therefore there are a number of lyrical verses introduced 
in the Sawskrta drama. The Scikuntala has about 192 lyrical verses, 
Vikramorvasiya 133, Uttar aramacarita, 255 Mrcchakatika 380, 
Venisamhara 208 and so on. These verses very often describe the 
emotions and situations. To heighten the development of the senti¬ 
ment, the dramatist gives a description of Nature. Prose, which may 
be conveniently used for dialogues, is not given proper room in the 
drama. The dialogues are best suited to develop action in the plot. 
Since action is given secondary importance, prose passages are very 
few. Still, in the dramas of * Kalidasa, and those of £>tldraka, 
Bhattanarayana, Vi^akhadatta and others, the use of these passages 
is of consequence. As a result of the importance given to senti- 
meut, plot and characters are given secondary treatment, for a 
departure from the normal and simple treatment of the plot and 
characters would seriously hamper the development of sentiment. 
The employment of the four dramatic styles Kaisiki , (graceful) 
Sattvati (grand j Arabhciti (voilent) and Bharati (verbal) has only 
for its purpose the development of sentiment. The figures of 
speech have also been made use for the same purpose. To some 
extent, this importance given to sentiment has made the drama 
more idealistic. The preponderance of verses, the meagre use of 
prose, the stereotyped plot and characters and others do detract the 
realistic picture of the play. In spite of these features, the dramas 
of Kalidasa, Bhattanarayana, Sudraka, Visakhadatta and those 
attributed to Bhasa do not lack in realism. f I he result has been 
that the plays came to be read and not to be enacted. 

The plot is bas°d on the story of the epics and Upoikhyanas or 
i»s invented. The Bamayana and Mahabharata have supplied many 
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poets with matter for their } plays. The themes, so chosen by 
them, have not been materially changed. Certain poets like Kalidasa 
and Bhavabhuti have introduced slight chages in the original themes. 
Very few dramatists have invented a theme and with success, ^udraka 
is the only author who succeeded in this respect. Generally, the 
plots in the dramas are based on love topics, A prince who is much- 
married falls in love with a young woman of unknown family prestige 
who enters into the service of the queen. In spite of the strict 
vigilance which the queen keeps over the new entrant lest she should 
catch the attention of her husband, the prince succeds in meeting 
her with the aid of his Vidusaka. The news declaring the noble birth 
of the new lady makes the queen bestow her to the prince. This, in 
general, is the theme. Of course, there are modified themes. The 
drama of f^udraka combines love theme with political theme. The 
plot-construction is at its best in this drama. The Nagdnanda 
of Harsa has a slightly different theme. The drama of Viiakhadatta 
is based on political theme. 

Next to the plot the characters come to occupy importance in the 
plays. The division of the characters into male and female imparts 
reality to the plays ‘ In this connection it is worth noting that Indian 
producers anticipated the West by some thirteen hundred years in 
permitting the women to play female parts’ 1 . The restriction in the 
use of a particular language by certain characters and of another by 
certain others shows how intimately the drama was connected in 
its days with real life. Among the male characters, the hero, his 
rival, Vidusaka, servants and others deserve mention. In the 
S anislcrta drama, the rival is not permitted to succeed in his part at 
the expense of the hero. That the hero should never suffer and that 
his glory is to be shown at the risk of other characters has lead to 
poor characterisation. The same is the case with the women 
characters The heroes are of four types Dhlrodatta, Dhlroddhata 
Dhiracfanta and Dhlralalita. As lovers, the heroes are of four types 
Anukula, Daksina, Dhrsta and f^atha. The hero must be of a parti¬ 
cular rank according to the type of the play. The Vidu§aka is in¬ 
variably a brahmin. Except in the Malavikdgnimitra of Kalidasa 
and the MrcchakatUa of Sudraka, the Vidusaka is a fool trying to 
help the cause of the lovers and becoming the object of ridicule at 
the hands of other characters. Among the women characters the 
queen occupies a high place. There is the heroine in most of the plays 
Women of some other ranKs are permitted to become the heroines in 
certain types of plays. Generally two or more rivals are introduced 
in a love play. 1 he dramatist is then given an occasion to portray the 

1. C. E. M. Joad : The History of Indian Civilisation P 


95 . 
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character of the rival queens by comparison and contrast. Kalidasa's 
Mcilavikcig nimi tra illustres best this practise. These women 
characters talk in Prakrta . In the Malavikagnimitra and Mdlatima - 
dhava , the lady ascetics Kauriiki and KamaridakI give active help to 
the lovers They use S amskrta for their speech. While most of the 
plays suffer from poor characterisation, the plays of Kalidasa, £$udraka 
and Bhattanarayana are prominent by the characters maintaining 
their individuality^ character. 


A drama begins generally with a benediction to a favourite deity. 
The utterance of this marks the end of the observance of certain 
preliminary ceremonies called purvaranga which are performed 
behind the curtain. The stage manager enters the stage after 
its utterance In some plays, he enters the stage and recites the 
benediction which is technically called Nandi . He talks with hie 
wife or his attendant marina about the drama, its author and the 
staging of it. He goes away from the stage with his people. This 
portion is called Prastcivana, Amukha or Stlidpand- Tragic incidents 
like death, battles, and the utterance of the curse, sleep, kissing and 
others are expressly forbidden from being shown on the stage. Such 
scenes and all others which are difficult to be shown like flying up in 
the sky and which are not necessary to be shown in an act proper 
are conveyed to the audience in five ways viz., Viskambha , Praresaka , 
Culika , Ankd^atdra and Ankdsya The first two are in the form of 
conversation on this matter which is to be conveyed to the audience. 
The Viskambha is pure ( suddha) when middle characters speaking 
Samskrta take part and is mixed ( misra) when middle characters 
speaking S amskrta and low characters speaking Prakrta take part. 
The Pravesaka which is not allowed to occur in the first act js in 
Prakrta , the low characters taking part in it. I he Culika connects 
any two acts through a speech made behind the curtain. The 
Afikdvatara is indicated by the absence of the characters at the 
begining of an act thus showing it to be in continuation of the 
previous one. The Ankasya makes a reference to what follows in 
the succeeding act by the characters of the previous act. I here are 
certain other stage directions like apai'drya, atmagatam^jananti am 
and others which permit the actors on the stage speak to one or _f^° 
among themselves leaving the other actors and in a manner au 1 e 
only to the audience. The entry of a new character to the stage is 
made by the announcement to that effect by a character a rea y pre 
sent on the stage. To denote the urgency of the entry, sometimes 
a character enters by a toss of the curtain. Certain evices ar 
also adopted to further the progress of the plot like the wrl 
love-letters, painting * the figures of lovers, dance, a p a} w * 
play and so on. Interchange of the male and ema e r . 
also allowed as in [the Malatimadhava • ritro uc 1 o Q u aDDV 

v supernatural element is recognised to Jimg a ^ou 
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ending as in the Sakiintala, Vikramorvasiya, Nagananda and others. 
In some dramas, semi-divine beings play their part. Every drama 
ends with the Bhamtavdkya which is the benediction uttered by the 
hero or any eminent character who takes part in the drama. 

A drama is divided into acts which are divided into scenes which 
are not definitely marked. At the end of the act, the actors leave 
the stage. Normally, the number of acts is five but there are plays 
whose number varies from one to ten. The Mahdnataka has four¬ 
teen acts. No restriction is based on the number of actors. The 
Sakuntala has thirty, I enisamhara thirty-two, Mrcchxkatika twenty- 
nine, A/udrdrdk^asa twenty-four, Vikramorvasiya eighteen, Md la - 
timadhava thirteen and Uttararamacarita ten 


The critics of the west complain that India had no stage or 
theatre. This charge is incorrect, for the dramas themselves refer 
to the play-house, art gaUery and so on e. g , CitrarsUld, Sangitsala, 
rek<jagrha etc. The Ndtyasdstrx gives the dimensions of the stage, 
greenjoom and the spectators house. The Bhavaprakoisanam of 
Saradatanaya refers to three types of theatres. 


... The Sa ^sk r ta drama is in imitation of a condition or state of 
life and not of an action in life. Hence it contains frequent stage 
directions like gesticulating ( natayitva ). The actors merely imitate 
what one will do in actual life. Actions like mounting the chariot, 
watering the plants or hunting and others are all left to be imagined 
by the audience. The curtain which remains as the back ground 
throughout the performance provides for the audience an occasion 
for conceiving the beauties of Nature. The cultured audience could 
realise what takes place on the stage. The difficulty of procuring 
elaborate details on the stage should have given rise to the simple 

scenic arrangements on the stage. To the cultured audience who 
expect in the drama a perfect treatment of sentiment, this must 
have been of little consequence and could not have struck them as 
defective. The critics did not permit in the drama anything which 
may disturb the romantic setting of the mind. Undignified spectales 
and grim realities of life, if shown on the stage as they are, would 

only debase the mental attitude but the aim of the drama is the 
exaltation of the mental attitude. Hence idealism was tolerated in 

the drama to a limited extent. in 


TYPES OP THE DEAMA 


n, Jo! 36 ri f C * deveI °P“ ent of the Samsk r ta drama is attested by the 

tion of a real form or activity. Rnpaka and UparipaL He the 
two broad divisions recognised. The Rupoka is of ten types- viz 

S. I 4 .—18 
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Nat^Jea, PriJcaran >, Bhdm , Pralmsuna, Dima , Vydiyoga, Sam aval dr a, 
Vitln , and Ihamrga. Among these, the Nataia is the most 

popular. Next comes the Praku ran.'i and then the Praha Sana- All 
the dramas barring a few come under these three types. The other 
types have few dramas to represent them. 

The NataJ\ a type is to be based generally on a theme which is 
already available. The hero is the king. The main sentiment is 
love as in the Sdhint'ila, heroism as in the Yenisamhara or pathos as 
in the Uttarardmcarita. The number of acts varies from live to ten. 
The Pra-karana type of the plays has the theme invented by the 
dramatist. Anyone other than a prince is the hero. Anyone in« 
eluding a courtesan is the heroine. The number of acts is ten. 
The Mrcchakatika and the J\Jdlathnndh >vi represent this type. 
The Bhana is an one act play with the life of a rogue for its theme. 
Heroism or love may be the dominant sentiment. Music dance 
and others feature this type of drama which is purely in the form 
of a monologue. The Stngdrabhus nnbhaija of Vamanabhattabana 
illustrates this type. The Prahasana is also an one act play filled with 
comic scenes. I he comic sentiment dominates. The AJattavilds ( i- 
prahasma of Mahendravikraman represents this type. 1 he Dimv 
has four acts describing the magic feats of supernatural beings. The 
plot is well known. Gods, demons, semi-divine beings and serpents 
take part. The dominant sentiment is any one other than love and 
comic The Tripuravijayu of Vatsaraja belongs to this type. The 
Vydyogc is in one act with a traditional plot and a boasting hero. 
It is to contain battle scenes which do not rise on account of a 
woman. The sentiments other than love and comic may dominate. 
The Saugandhikdiharanci of Vi^vanatha illustrates this type. The 
Samavd^ara has three acts having a traditional theme describing 
battles The main sentiment is to be heroic. Gods and demons take 
part in it. The Samuel/ amathana of Vatsaraja serves as an illustra¬ 
tion of this type. The Vlthi is an one act play with two _or three 
characters with love as the main sentiment e. g ., the Premabhirama 
of Ravipati. The Anha is an one-act play describing lamentations 
with pathos as its dominant sentiment The Unmatt'jraghava o 
Bhilstara represents this type. Thamrga has four acts with a go 
as the hero Forcible abduction is to be described avoiding actual 
fighting The Rukniiniliarana of Vatsaraja belongs to this type. 

The Uparupalas are of eighteen types of which the Natikd and 
Sa/Aaha are prominent. A JSaUkd resembles a Rataha in many 
respects. It has more women characters. Love is the dominan 
sentiment. It has only four acts The Ratnavah belongs to this 
type. The Sat'aka is written purely in Prakrta and but for tne 
language does not differ from the Natikd■ 'I he Karpuramanjan 

of Rajatlekhara represents this type. 
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The definitions of the Rup'iJca and the ZJparupaka types 
should have been evolved from the nature of the dramatic com¬ 
positions which were then available Those types of compositions 
which were evolved on the strength of a few compositions then 
available did not attract the attention of the audience and this 
popular disfavour must have been responsible for the meagre repre¬ 
sentation of these types. 



CHAPTER XXII 


THE DRAMAS—FRE-KALIDASAN AND KALIDASAN 

PERIODS. 


The standard of prefection attained and maintained by Kalidasa 
in his dramas reveals that prior to Kalidasa, there must have been 
existent quite a good number of dramatic compositions which might 
have served as a model for Kalidasa. The excellent finish of Kalidasa’s 
dramas totally eclipsed all the plays written before him except those 

of Bhasa. Except Saumilla and Kaviputra even the names of writers 
were completely forgotten 


Bhasa was a predecessor of Kalidasa. Kalidasa refers to his 
eminence as a dramatist 1 . Bhasa’s plays were not available till 1911 
when some dramatic compositions were discovered by Mr. Ganapati 
Kastri in Malabar and were ascribed to the authorship of Bhasa on 
the strength of the evidences which could be briefly stated thus : — 1 
All the thirteen plays which were discovered betrayed certain 
common features viz., (a) The Nandi is recited after the entry of the 
stage manager. It contains veiled references to the characters in 
the play ib) The prologue is styled Sthapana, and has no reference to 
the name of the dramatist or the ttile of the play and has almost the 
same expressions in all the plays, c) The Bharatavakija is common to 
most of the plays (d 1 Expressions, which are to be treated as incorrect 
in the light of Panini’s grammar, are found in them. These features 
establish a common authorship for all the plays. 2. The rhetoricians 
make a specific reference to-Bhasa and his drama Scapnavdsavadatta 
and cite verses from it. Some of these verses are found in the Svapna *• 
ndtaka one among these plays. Therefore the Srapnandtaka must 
be identical with the Svapumasavadatta Some of the verses, which 
it originally contained and cited by the rhetoricians, should have 
been lost and therefore are not found in the present text- I he 
verses quoted by the rhetoricians, without reference to the source, 
are found in the other plays. The play Daridraccirudatt i. which is 
referred by the rhetoricians without reference to the author, happens 
to be the name of one among these plays. Therefore all these plays 
are by the same hand and the author must have been Bhasa. who 
is referred to as the author of many plays by the later-day writers 


1. Kalidasa’s Mdlavikdgnimitra . Prologue. 
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like Bana, 1 Dandin* and others. These plays must have been avail¬ 
able up to the 12th or 13th century A. D., for these are not referred 
to by writers after tbis period. 

This view of Mr Ganapati Sastri who edited these plays under the 
heading. The Thirteen Trivandrum Plays found support from a 
section of the critics of the West and of India. Those who did not 
approve this view refused to recognise Bhasa’s authorship to these 
plays on these grounds :—1. The peculiar features, which are shown 
to exist in these plays, are found to exist in the plays like the 
Mattavilas'iprahasana and others which are the works of writers 
other than Bhasa. Such features marked the plays which were 
produced in a certain part of the country namely South India and 
on this coincidence of features, all the plays having these features 
could not be attributed to Bhasa’s authorship. The incorrect ex¬ 
pressions which they contain are to be accounted for as to due to 
ignorance of the scribes. 2 Bhasa’s authorship of a play Svapna- 
vasavadatt'i cannot be discredited. Bhasa must have been the 
author of a number of plays. The names of these plays except that 
of the Svapn^vasavadatta are not handed down. The rhetoricians 
have not referred to any other play other than this by naming it as 
Bhasa’s Since even this Svaywavdsavadatta does not contain all 
the lines cited by the rhetoricians, it cannot be Bhasa’s. 

A few critics, who take a moderate view of this question, hold 
that the plays published in Trivandrum represent the abridgements 
made from the original works for stage purposes. Kalidasa’s 
reference to the works of Bhasa, Saumilla and Kaviputra and his 
remark to their popularity 3 are to be treated not as complimentary but 
as an attempt made with a view to bring to light the defects in them. 
After the days of Kalidasa, Bhasa’s plays should have been losing 
their popularity. The critics put these plays to a severe test in 
which the Svar navasavudatta alone faired well. A reference to 
this is found in the works of Kajasekhara. Vakpati and others where 
the word fire is used in connection with Bhasa and his works. After 
this test, except the Svipnivasavadatta , his other plays were allowed 
to be forgotten. Probably, these were adapted for stage purposes 
by some actors who flourished under the Pallava King Narasimhavar- 
man II (circa 680 700 A. D » who had the title Kajasimha. The 
plays now published in Trivandrum represent these stage adaptations, 
most of which have the word ‘ JRajasiihha' used in the Bliaratavakya 
thus suggesting the probable connection between these plays and 
the court of the Pallava Kings. These plays and some - other works 
produced under the patronage of the Pallavas should have been 
removed to Malabar when, the Pallava Kingdom fell to ruin. It is 

1. Hcirsacarita Introductoy verse 15. 

2. Avantisundarikatha Introductory verse 11. 

,3. Kalidasa’s Mdlavikagnimitra Act 1-2. 
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therefore justificable that the pliys of Bhasa were discovered in 
Malabar as also the Avantisundarikathd of Dandin, a poet who 
flourished under the Pallavas ! hat the plays disappeared soon after 
the advent of the Mahornedans is purely conjectural. The- plays 
published in Trivandrum are to be treated as the stage adaptations 
also because, it appears that some passages which the plays ought to 
have contained are lost in the present editions. These plays would 

present a complete picture of the plot had they retained some more 
passages. I herefore these plays appear as the adaptations made for 
stage purposes from the originals by Bhasa. Some of these plays in 
their original forms, must have been written by Bhasa but not all 
ol them. S moe could have been composed by any other writer 

of South India Bhasa’s authorship cannot therefore be admitted to 
all these thirteen plays. 

Since Kalidasa makes a direct reference to Bhasa, Bhasa must 
have lived before Kalidasa. He might have lived about 300 B.C. 

The thirteen plays attributed to Bhasa could be divided into 

four groups as regards their sources. Two plays are based on the 
Ram ay ana % six on the Mahabliarata, one on Krsna's life and four 
on the fables. 


I he plays based on the Ramaydoa : — 

The PratimandUiJca, in seven acts, pictures the incidents in the 
hie of Rama beginning with the death of DasTiratha and ending with 
Hama’s coronation Bharata ascertains on arriving at Ayodhya that his 
father was no more by seeing a statue ' pratima) of his father placed 
alongside with the statues of kings who were already dead. Hence 
the play acquires the title. On hearing Sira’s abduction, Bharata 
sends an army to aid Rama but by the time the army meets Rama, 
Rama returns to Ayodhya The Abhisekand f .aka in six acts depicts 
the story of Rami from the death of Valin up to Rama’s coronation 
at Ayodhya. The author breaks the established convention by 
showing the death of Valin on the stage. 

The plays based on the Mahabliarata :— 

The Rah carat r a is in three acts It belongs so the samava^ara 
type. Duryodhana promises to fulfil any desire of his preceptor Drona 
at the end of a sacrifice which'the latter undertakes to perform. 
Drona demands the grant of half the kingdom to the PjTndavas. 
Duryodhana gives his assent to this on the condition’thatThe Pandavas 
could be found out before five nights from* that day. Accordingly, 
the Kauravas begin to lift the cattle from the city of Virata. I he 
Pandavas, who were living there in disguise, attack the Kauravas 
and defeat them The presence of the Pnndavas is found out ana 
Duryodhana declares his willingness to abide by his word. The 
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Dutavakya, which belongs to the vydyoga type has only one act. 
Ic deals with Krsna's role as a messenger of the Pandavas. This is 
the only play which does not contain even a single Brdkrta passage. 
The Madhyamavyayoga of the vyayoga type has one act. While 
roaming in the forest, Bhima is attacked by his son Ghatotkaca who 
does not know whom he was attacking Hidimba, the wife of Bhima 
and mother of Ghatotkaca, comes to her son and prevents the fight 
by revealing to him the identity of his father. Therefore Ghatotkaca 
avows not to kill any brahmin; The I)utaghatotkaca. a vydyoga 
in one act. makes Ghatotkaca appear in the battlefield after the 
death of Abhimanyu and predict the death of the Kauravas at the 
hands of Arjuna. The Karnbhdra , in one act, describes the winning 
of Karna’s armour by Indra in the guise of a brahmin. The martial 
spirit of Karna is well brought out here. ! he UrubJianya in one 
act shows the mace-fight netween Bhima and Duryodhana Contrary 
to the dramatic convention, Duryodhana’s death is shown on the 
stage. 

The Balacarita , which is in five acts, is based on Kr.sna’s birth 
and his sports The incidents in Krsna’s life mentioned here are 
not found in the Bhaga-ata, Viviu/urdna and Hari>amsa. Krsna 
is mentioned as the seventh child of Vasudeva. Kadba who figures 
in later works as the consort of Krsna is not mentioned. The erotic 
element which prevails in later works on Krsna and his sports is 
absent. Breaking the established convention, Bhasa shows on the 
stage the fight between Arista a demon and Krsna and also the death 
of Kamsa. The third act has a scene showing the Hallisa dance 

The plays based on the fables : — 

The Pratijilayauyanlharayana has four acts. It shows the 
imprisonment of King Udayana by Pradyota of Ujjain who desired to 
give his daughter Vasavadatta in marriage to Udayana Udayana’s 
minister Yaugandharayana takes a vow to effect the release of his 
king. Hence the title of the play. 1 he minister succeeds in his 
attempts and fulfills his vow. Bhamaha (circa 700 A. D.) severely 
criticises the plot of this play. In the prologue, the play is referred 
to as a Prakarana but the play has now got only four acts. Bhasa’s 
intention when he began to write this might have been to treat this 
play and his other play Scapnaiasavadatta as forming into one whole. 

The SvapnarSsa- adatta is in six acts Udayana, after his marriage 
with Vasavadatta, lost a major part of his territories owiDg to iTis 
disinterestedness by being addicted to the company of his beloved 
His minister hit upon a plan to get back the lost territories to his 
king. One day when the king was out hunting from his camp 
the minister spread a false rumour that Vasavadatta and the minister 
perished in a wild conflagration which spread to the camp. He took her 
to Padmavati, a Magadha princess whom he desired his king should 
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marry and thereby get the valuable military aid of the Magadha 
king to crush the foes. Vilsavadatta stayed under Padrnavati’s care 
as a lady whose absconding husband Yaugandhara} r ana her supposed 
brother was searching Udayana % felt very sad for his beloved’s 
demise and agreed, even against his will, to marry Padmavatl, After 
the marriage was over, one day Udayana stayed at noon in the 
summerhouse Yasavadatta arrive] at the same sp.it to nurse 
Padmavatl who was slightly indisposed and who was reported to be 
resting in the summer house The king, who by that time fell 
asleep, had a dream of his former wife and cried aloud by naming 
her. At this, Yasavadatta quit the spot lest the king should identify 
her. In the meanwhile, the territories were regained The minister 
and the queen revealed their identity Thus the play ends happily. 
This play is the best among Bhasa’s and has been enjoying 
unique fame Contrary to convention, this play pro trays on the 
stage the king’s sleep. 

The Cdrudatta has four acts. It describes the love of a brahmin 
Carudatta for a courtesan Vasantasena, who reciprocates his love. One 
day she deposits her jewels with him at nightfall for fear of being 
attacked by robbers. Having stayed with him for some time, she 
repairs to her abode. Sarvilaka a thief breaks into Carudatta’s house 
in the night, steals away the. courtesan's jewels and gives them in 
the morning to Vasantasena as a price to free, from service under 
her his love Madamka. The play, which comes to a stop 
here, is considered by the critics of the pro-Bhasa theory, as 
having served the basis for the waiting of the Mrcchak^tika by 

rfudraka. 

The Atimara is a play in six acts. It describes the secret 
love between KurafigI the daughter of King Kuntibhoja and Prince 
Avimaraka who lost his princely dignity owing to the effects of a 
curse. The prince met the princess stealthily since his identity was 
not known to any one in the palace of Kuntibhoja. In the end, the 
identity of the prince was revealed by Sage Narad a and the marriage 
of the loving pair was celebrated. 

Recently a play called Yajna/diala was discovered and its author¬ 
ship is attributed to Bhasa since it shows the features exhibited by 
the Thirteen Trivandrum plays. This play has six acts and a seventh 
act called Nirouharjantra. It deals with the sacrifice performed by 
Da^aratha to get a son. 

Bhasa as a dramatist . 

Bhasa’s eminence as a dramatist was recognised by Kalidasa, 
Bana Dan<Jin and others. In diction and dramatic technic he is 
decidely inferior to Kalidasa. The thirteen plays attributed to his 

authorship reveal Bhasa as an eminent dramatist. The imperfections 


\ 
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in diction must be attributed to those wlio were responsible for 

handing them down to posterity. Bhasa could not have been the 

author of the plays in the form in which they are now available. 

If he had been the author of these plays in their original forms, 

then Bhasa must have been a dramatist of high order. The 

number of dramas which are now available, the variety of their 

themes and of their types bear testimony to his place among 

the Sathskrta dramatists. He' must have written a number of 

dramas but how many he wrote is not ascertained. 'The violations 

he made in the observance of dramatic convention show his attempt 

at realism. The changes which are made by him in the themes he 

has chosen e. g , the character of Duryodhana in the Pancardtra 

prove his originality in the treatment of the plot. Exits and 

entrances however are sometimes abrupt and unnatural. It is sad 

that no information is available about the plays he wrote and that 

even the plays attributed to his authorship have not come down in 
their original form. 


^2 m * he nature of fche themes of those thirteen plays and of 
the j.> andi verses in them, it appears that Bhasa was a devotee of 
ViSnu. There is a tradition which makes him the author of a 
treatise on dramaturgy which however is not available. 


•- aumilla and Kaviputra are mentioned by Kalidasa 1 as writers 
who had won fame along with Bhasa. Ramila and Somlla are the 
alternate readings for the words Saumllla and Kaviputra which 
are used in the Malavikagnimitra Nothing definite is known 
about the ^entity of these writers. Rajasfekhara refers to a 

% U n™ a \ aka t ka T?' Ch h f aacrlbes t0 the authorship of Ramila and 
Soraila. Even this work is not available. Beyond these references 

nothing is known about the predecessors of Kalidasa. * 


KALIDASA 

% 



Kalidasa is the author of three plays named MalaviTcaanimitr 
Vtkramoryasiya and Sakuntala. He wrote the plays In X Trd 
in which they are given here. From the Mdlavttaqnimitra 
becomes clear that the dramatist was aspiring for Lf lnT 

peting with Bhasa and others of established repute Fron X 

second play, it is clear that he has earned a name Lrl u fct 

placing his play to be judged by the critics The la f ^ wa 

th.l he had won fame hot waiting for the' critica’ ,pp r J,*{ rf 0 " 

The MUlarikagnimitra has five acts. The ehamr>f-ora . • 

PetS0, “ BM ' o' Madh„„.na.1” a ^"." e . ll '. S ^' 


1 . 

8 . 


Kalidasas Mala' ^kuguiTnitra 

L—19 


Prologue. 
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was to be given in marriage to Agnimitra the king of Vidisa. Madha- 
vasena started for Vidisa with his sister, On the way he was 
attacked by Yajnasena, his cousin who bore ill-will towards him, 
When he was taken a prisoner, his party continued on its way. 
Malavika lost her way when the party was attacked by a baud of 
robbers. She came to the care of the frontier guard of Vidirfa and 
from him she entered into the harem of DbarinI, the queen of 
Agnimitra. King Agnimitra fell in love with Malavika whom he 
saw in a picture painted by an artist. With the aid of his com¬ 
panion Vidusaka, he managed to have meetings with Malavika 
whom tlie suspicious queen guarded from him. Iravati, the junior 
queen of Agnimitra spoiled the pleasant talks which the king was 
holding with Malavika by making an abrupt interference in the 
talks. The lovers were joyous now and distressed then owing to 
these interruptions. After sometime two members of Madhava- 
sena’s party, who lost their way, arrived at Agnimitra’s court. 
MiTlavika's identity was revealed and this helped the king in marry¬ 
ing MiTlavika with the consent of Dharini Pusyamitra and Agni¬ 
mitra belonged to the £mfiga dynasty which began, to rule from 
about 183 B. C. The references to certain political events, like the 
enmity between Mildhavasena and Yajnasena, are not available any¬ 
where except in this play. The play might have been based on the 
happenings in Agnimitra’s court. It is likely that Kalidasa was a 
contemporary of Agnimitra or a poet in his court or must have 
lived at a time when the memories of the people were fresh with the 
events contained in this play. 

The Vikramorvsiyn is in five acts. Urva^I the heavenly nymph, 
who was carried away by a demon, was rescued by Pururavas, the 
King of Pratisthana. She fell in love with her rescuer who was 
smitten with love for her After her return to heaven, she paid a 
secret visit to her lover Once while she was playing an important 
role in a drama staged before gods, she, whose mind w r as full of 
thoughts of Pururavas, mentioned the name of her rescuer in lieu 
of Visnu’s name w’hich she was to have uttered. Sage Bharata 
found her guilty for this lapse and denied her a heavenly abode ti 
her lover booked into the face of a child born to her mortal over 
through her. She came down to earth and enjoyed the company 
of her lover whose freedom, in this indulgence, was not checke 
by the dutiful queen of Pururavas. One day Urva^i entered into a 
forbidden garden in a jealous mood and was converted into a creeper. 

The king went mad not finding his beloved, roamed about in search 

of her and one day by chance he touched the very same creeper into 
which Urva^I was transformed. She rose up alive. After his re urn o 
the palace with her, her son, who was placed by her under t e care 0 
a lady for fear of separation from the king, was brought befoie er. 
The king looked at the child and UrvasI found that she was to 
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return to heaven. The king decided to retire to the forest. Narad a 
arrived at this stage and conveyed Indra’s order permitting Urvajil 
to live with Pururavas during his life’s time. This story is found in 
the Vedic texts and the epics with slight variations. 

The North Indian texts of this work contain a number of verses 
in Apabralimsa which are included in the fourth act It is however 
clear that these were added later, since in Kalidasa’s time, the 
Apabralimsa verses could not have come into being. The play is 
said tp belong to the Trotaka type which is a dramatic composition 
in five, seven, eight, or nine acts dealing with human and divine 
events and having the presence of the Vidusaka in every act. In 
the light of this definition, the play is not of the Trotaka type since 
the Vidusaka does not make his appearance in every act. 


The play has a significant title which refers to Urvatfi who was 
won by the valour of Pururavas. The incidents are partly human 
and partly superhuman. The fourth act which depicts the maddened 
state of the hero is wholly undramatic but yet is full of delicate 
beauty that defies transcription. The occasion has provided Kalidasa 
with ample scope to display his abilities at Nature description. 


The Sakuntala is a drama in seven acts based on the love of 
Dudyanta and Sakuntala, forming part of the Mahabharata as an 
episode. Dusyanta, while out hunting, happens to visit the her¬ 
mitage of Kanva who was then away on his business. He is 
received by Sakuntala, the foster-daughter of the sage. The two 
smitten by love enter into matrimony adopting the Gandharva type. 
After a few days’ stay there, the king returns to the capital having 
assured his beloved’s admittance into the palace within a few days. 
He also gives a ring to her. The sage Durvasas curses Sakuntala 
who out of the effects of love fails to receive the sage when he 
pays a visit to the hermitage. The result of the curse is that 
Dusyanta forgets everything connected with his beloved. Sage 
Kanva, on his return to the hermitage, ascertains what took place 
in his absence and sends Sakuntala who was then pregrant, to the 
court of Dusyanta. The hermit girl is taken aback when the king 
tails to recognise her and therefore declines her being his wife. The 
poor woman, who lost on her way the ring given to her by the 

Hnn b ^ n °^, pi ' 0du ^ e aQ y evidence to prove her connec¬ 

herTauahter t^h^ ° f ^ ak S ntala ’ makin g her appearance there takes 

into the mouth of a fish in a river where Sakuntala took her bath 

™r ed fr< ? m a fisherman who, getting the ring from the fish 
Hnlr° h cau Sht, attempts to sell it in the market. The sight of the 
ring when brought to the king arouses his memories of the past 
He speeds a number of years in a sorrowful mood. Indra in^tes 
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Tving Dusyanta to lead an army against the demons which 

the mortal king does^ admirably with success and in the heavenly 

abode of the Sage Marica, he meets his wife and son and iias happy 
reunion. rtrj 

This play, which is available in many recensions, has for its title 
Abliijnanasakiintala since the ring, given as a mark of recognition, 
was responsible for the events of the latter part of the play. The 
main sentiment is love but there is from the fourth act an under¬ 
current of pathos. 

In this and the second play, the dramatist introduced supernatural 

element to bring about a happy ending. To further the progress of 

the plot, he used dance in the Mai avik agnimitra , a reference to a 

dramatic performance in the V ikramorV'kiya and a song in the 
Sahintala. 

Kalidasa as a dramatist , poet and lyric writer. 

Kalidasa chose love themes for all his plays There is an orderly 
development in a progressive manner in his plays of his conception 
of love and characterisation. Agnimitra is a much*married hero who 
desires to marry Malavika whom he would be justified to choose as 
the bride for his son Vasumitra. His dealings in the attain® of love 
are connected with two queens and Malavika, all of them being 
different by temperament. The dramatist exposed vividly the insatiable 
sensuality of the hero. The dramatist’s attempt to show the three 
women as rivals resulted in the poor characterisation of Malavika an 1 
of Agnimitra as a lover although he does ample justice to his kingly 
qualities. In the second drama, the rivals are reduced to two. The 
behaviour of the queen is more dignified than in the previous play. 
TTrva^I however is lacking in maternal affection. In the Sakuntala, 
no rival is introduced on the stage sirce it spoils the dignity of the 
hero and the heroine and this helped much in the characterization of 

Dusyanta and ^akuntala. 

The women characters receive a better treatment than men 
characters at the hands of Kalidasa. This is true also of the women 
in his poems. All the women are shown to suffer for no fault of 
their own. Kalidasa appears to hint that the women suffer due to 
neglect of dut} 7 on the part of their men. They are of various types. . 
Through the women, Kalidasa ennobles the men characters. I he 
ascendancy of nobility is from the sensual Agnimitra to the valiant 
Pururavas and from him to the repentent Dusyanta. 

Kalidasa proclaims that love’s goal is not physical passion but 
goodness. Love becomes ennolbed and spiritualised not by indulgence 
in passions but by suffering and repentence. I his truth is well 
illustrated through the characters of the Yaksa’s wife, Dusyanta, 
Sakuntala, and Parvatl. While illustrating this, the dramatist 
has gauged the services of the Vidusaka who is found very helpful 
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in settling the love intrigues of indecent type. The ViduSaka, 
who is the mainspring of the actions in the Malavikagnimitra , 
occupies the position of a fool in the Vikraynonasuya. In the 
&akuntala y he makes appearance probably to respect J;he dramatic 
convention. He is not shown to have seen Sakuntala even once. 
Kalidasa is equally good in bringing the characters of secondary 
nature e.g., the compassionate Kanva, and the two companions of 

^akuntala 

His style is easy flowing, and elegant. It is elaborate and does not 
admit of improvement at other’s hands. Words are chosen in large 
numbers from common usage. He succeeds in being concise and 
suggestive His style belongs to the Vaidarblii type His verses 
are free from long compounds. The dialogues in the dramas are 
short and simple He is very good in describing Nature to which 
he gives life. He has a remarkable power to understand the workings 
of the human heart on occasions of trials. His treatment of love 
is admirable. The appropriate selection he has made of the objects 
for his similes has earned for him a unique reputation expressed in 
the Words He is equally good at home at other 

figures of speech. He aims at the perfect delineation of sentiment 
which he would not allow to suffer by high flights of imagination oi 
by displaying his skill in remote figures of speech. 1 he >harmony 
of the poetic sentinSent is nowhere disturbed by anything violent or 
terrifying Every passion is softened without being enfeebled. 1 he 
ardour of love never goes beyond aesthetic bounds ; it never maddens 
to wild jealousy or hate. The torments of sorrow are toned down 
to a profound and touching melancholy. It was here at last that 
the Indian genius found the law of moderation in poetry, which it 
hardly knew elsewhere, and thus produced works of enduring 
beauty.’ 1 He composed a verse in a Vedic metre 2 . His eminence 
as a great writer is admitted both by the Indian and Western scholars- 
Of him, the German poet Goethe writes :— 

Would’st thou the young year's blossoms 
and the fruits of its decline. 

And all by which the soul is charmed, 
enraptured, feasted, fed, 

Would’st thou the Earth and Heaven itself 

in one sole name combine ? 

6 

I name thee, O Sakuntala ! and all at 

% 

once is said 

Among Indian poets, Bana speaks thus : — 


1. A History of Sanskrit Literature by A.A. Macdonell. P. 353 

2. Kalidasa’s Sakuntala Act 1Y 8. * 
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Harqacarita; Introductory verse 16. 

aiK. in writes in his Avantisundarikathd : — 

fear av|?%nr'q^ fa?;: i 

a?a ^irfe^r^a 


apprec 


n . Introductory verse 15. 

reciaW 6 Of *3“?™*?* wi , fch ^tuntala with a high sense of 
reel at i on . Of bakuntala, it is said : ‘ Vivid 


i ■”» *~ **-' . Vivid and beautiful it 

sacrifice* nf e ^l n ^ ; ^ i ^° Ut l09S ° f 8tren S th and eloquence without 


sacrifice of precision \ 2 


is works suggest that he was a firm devote of giva 
and convinced in the oneness of the gods of the Hindu Trinity 3 

HI, ZT % 7- he '; eVer m the teachin g s of tl3 e Upani?ads and the 

mga adgitu He was well-versed in the principles of the Sahkhya, 

Ic^Tand Vedanta systems of thought. Probably he wrote a work 

cal led ^ Kuntesvaradautya from which Ksemendra (1050 A D) quotes 

but which is lost He is easily the best among poets, lyric writers 
and dramatists. 


f . The general charge that is brought on Kalidasa by the critics of 

e West is that he did not suggest ways and means to solve the 
problems of life. That this charge is entirely baseless becomes evi¬ 
dent from a study of the works of Kalidasa. Kalidasa does not 
express but suggests. His works contain unlimited sayings which, 
he expected would serve the purpose of the individuals concerned. 

, , e , 1 D0 * ; v Y I '^ e , a separate treatise to discuss the problems of 

life but he availed himself of every occasion to express his views on 

ein he value of renunciation, the short-comings of addiction 
o east y passion, nobility of the divine aspect of love, and the 
duties of king and others are broadly touched by him. 

^* T P* * -jj? ijrfk ii 

2 C. E. M.Joad. The History of India Civilisation P. 97. 

3 Kalidasa’s Kumdrasambhava. Canto VI_44. 




CHAPTER XXlil 


POST-KALIDASAN DRAMATISTS 


fsudraka comes next to Kalidasa as the dramatist who wrote the 


Mrcchakatika a Prakaratia in ten acts. His identity is not yet settled. 
His name occurs in many stories as that of a hero or a character. 
In the prologue of this play, he is mentioned as a poet and king who 
made his son the king after him and entered into the fire after 
having lived for one hundred years and eight more days. This re¬ 
ference to the author by himself has made the critics dismiss as 
absurd the tradition which makes him the author of tJbe play. 
There is nothing wrong if ^udraka is to be treated as the author 
of the play after ignoring this reference as a piece of interpolation. 


The date of the author may also be easily fixed. The play con¬ 
tains references to the southerners, Karnata, Dravida, Cola, the 
quarrel of the Karnataka and others. From these, it appears that 
the dramatist must have been either a southerner or one who knew 
well the southern country. The simplicity of style, the variety of 
the Prdkrtas and other features show that the play must have been 
composed long before the dates of Harsa and Bhavabhuti. It is 
believed that ^udraka was a historical personage who killed Svati 
an Andhrabhrtya prince 1 . The freedom with which a Buddhist 
character moves about, public disloyalty to the reigning king, over¬ 
throw of the ruling prince by political intrigues, recognition of the 
courtesan as the lawfully wedded wife and the unstable, rather poor, 
standard of political, social and economic conditions show that the work 
must have been composed about the beginning of the Christian era. 


^The discovery of the Trivandrum plays which are attributed to 

Bhasa has created problems about the authorship of this play. The 

Gdrudatta or Daridracanidatta one of these Trivandrum plays is 

identical in contents with the first four acts of this play. The 

supporters of Bhasa’s authorship for the Trivandrum plays seek 

to show that £?udraka wrote six acts in continuation of Bhasa’s 

Cdrudatta and gave the name Mrcchakatika for the drama which 

was made up by him of the four acts of Bhasa’s play and the six 

act3 which he wrote in continuation of it. He claimed his authorship 
for the whole drama. 


1 his contention of the advocates of Bhasa’s authorship to the 
Trivandrum plays is very amusing. The drama MrcchakatMa. has 
a political theme as^the sub-plot The entire credit for having 

!• Introduction to the Avuntisundur'ikcithci and Avantisundavi - 
kathasara pp. 7, 8. 
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woven this theme into the love theme in an admirable way goes to 
Sudraka. Sudraka, who was gifted with originality, could not have 
ventured to include, within his work what another wrote and claim 
his authorship for the entire work. Had he done this, his reputa¬ 
tion should have suffered. Instead he could have produced a 
different play altogether. Moreover, Bhasa’s name is not men¬ 
tioned by any rhetorician in connection with The Daridracarudatta 
which must be only an abridgement of the Mrccluzkat.ika The 
earliest writer to quote from the MrcchalaH^n and to mention the 
name of Sudraka was Vamana (G. 800 A D ). The authorship 
of Sudraka to the play Mrcchakatihz cannot be therefore disputed. 

The contents of the first four acts of the Mrccha^atihi are the 
same as those of the Carud itt i which is attributed to Bhasa. The 
next day Vasantasena spends the night in the house of Carudatta. He 
leaves in the next morning for the city park after asking Vasanta¬ 
sena to meet him here. Rohasena, the young boy of Carudatta, 
demands of his nurse a well-equipped toy-cart to play with in lieu 
of the mud cart which she gives him. Vasantasena takes pity on 
the boy, fills the mud cart with her jewels and appeases the child. 
She starts for the park, by mistake, in a cart which she thinks 
Carudatta has arranged for her use. In fact, that cart belonged to 
Samsthanaka, the brother-in-law of the ruling chief of the land. He 
was a villian whose love Vasantasena did not reciprocate. The cart 
leads her to the garden where Samsthanaka is waiting for her. Upon 
her refusal to accept his love, she is thrust down to the ground by 
the villian where she falls down unconscious. Soon after this, the 
villian files a complaint in the court of law accusing Carudatta for 
the murder of Vasantasena out of a desire to get her jewels. In 
the meanwhile, Aryaka a political prisoner escapes from the prison 
and gets refuge in the cart which Carudatta has arranged for 
Vasantasena’s use. Carudatta offers him protection Aryaka joins 
Sarvilaka and others to dethrone the reigning king. Disappointed at 
the non-arrival of his beloved, Carudatta returns home where he is 
served with an order to appear in the court and he goes there. While the 
trial is conducted, Vidusaka the friend of Carudatta who is asked by the 
latter’s wife to return the jewels to the courtesan, hears on the way 
about the case in which his friend is involved and he at once hastens 
to the court. Carudatta, who has no proof to prove, his innocence, 
is found guilty and is ordered to be executed on the evidence of the 
ornaments of Vasantasena brought by the Vidusaka. When he is taken 
to the place of execution, Vasantasena, who on regaining her con¬ 
scious state is attended by a Buddhist medicant, comes to the very 

same place followed by the medicant. Due to her presence in that 

place Carudatta is set free. Samsthanaka, who is taken a 
prisoner for having lodged a false complaint, pleads for mercy in the 
presence of Carudatta who willingly allows him to go free. In the 
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The sources of the play are not Inown. The incident of filling 
the ruudcnrt by Vasantasena with her jewels marks the turning 

point in the events of the play and hence the justification for the title 

of the play. The scenes describing gambling, theft and the police¬ 
men’s search for the escaped convict are very realistic. The structure 
of the plot is the best in this play. The author’s intimate knowledge 
of music, gambling and theft is well brought out. The author broke 
the rules of dramatic convention by including the scenes of sleep and 
strangulation to be shown on the stage. The author is skilled in effec¬ 
tive characterisation. There are as many as thirty characters repre¬ 
senting all walks of life from that of the learned judge to that of 
executioners. This gives a cosmopolitan outlook for the play. The 
characters are individuals and not types as in the case of other 
Samstrfa plays. Love, humour and pathos are the sentiments of the 
play among which love has a dominating influence. It is conduct, 
this play decides, that heightens one’s character. The style is 
very simple and natural but not highly polished like that of Kali¬ 
dasa. The author shows his skill in the use of varieties of 
f'rakrtas. Six characters use Samskrta, fifteen £? auraseni and 
seven Mdgadhl. Different dialectal differences are found in these 
Prakrtas. Out of 377 verses ninety-nine are in Prdkrta. The 
stage manager begins in Samskrta but changes into Prdkrta. Vasan¬ 
tasena speaks in Samslrja and Prdkrta. Effective characterisation, 
qualities of vigour, life and action, wealth of incidents, absence of elabo¬ 
rate description except in Act V, and the simple and clear diction 

give the play a realistic touch which is hard to be found in any other 
play in the Samskrta literature. 


gudraka is also said to be the author of a Bharia called Padmaprd- 
bhrtaka which portrays the love of Devadatta and Muladeva the 
authority for the thieves. There is mention of a grammarian Datta- 
kalarf. as a predecessor of Panini, There is also a reference to a 

PrakaranaKumudvatiprakarana and a Prakrta poem Kamadatta 

Both of them are of unknown authorship and are not available, 
bimilanty in diction supports its authorship to i^udraka. 


The writer, who came next to £>udraka. was the Buddhist Asva- 
gho?a who wrote the Saundarananda and Buddhacarita. He is the 

P , rakaraT!a , cal ! e ^ Sa riputraprakarana or karadavatiputra- 

“f 116 aCt f’ lfc r, d ® als Wlfch the conversion of Maudgalyay- 
ana t and Sariputra into Buddhism by Gautama Buddha The 

,K. ^rama'tisT'are 

gonoa,. The other has Magadh'avatl a\Taer» a^onelf th^aAeri 
and has the scene of action placed in a garden diameters 

S. L.—20 
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There are some plays whose dates are not definitely known but 
could be placed in the first two centuries after the beginning of the 
Christian era. The Ubhayabhisarika , which describes the lives of 
Kuberadatta and Narayanadatta, is a Bhdr.a written by Vararuci The 
i entity of the author is not decided. It contains references to the 
principles of the Sdfikhya and Nydya systems and of the art of 
dancing. It betrays the various features which are said to belong to 
the plays attributed to Bhasa’s authorship. 

Hvaradatta is known as the author of a Ghana called Dhurtavita • 
samvada which could be described as a handbook on the ways of 
courtesans. Kusumapura is mentioned. Dattaka is spoken as an 
authority on the science of love. The absence of reference to the 
A amasutra (circa 250 A. D ) in the play may assign it to the 1st or 
2nd century A. D. Nothing is known about the author. 

Bodhayana is said to be the author of a farce ( Pr thasana) called 
Bhagavadajjuha. Nothing is known about the author. The names 
of the ten types of plays which this drama contains are different from 
those given in other works- This suggests that the play might have 
been written about the 1st or 2nd century A. D. This play is men¬ 
tioned along with the Mattanlasapraliasana in an inscription dated 
610 A D. of Mahendravikraman 'the Pallava king. The obscure 
reading of the inscription renders a decision on the authorship of this 
play impossible. Certain critics relying on the evidence of this 
inscription attribute to this play the authorship of Mahendravikraman. 

An ascetic styled as Bhagavan, enters into the dead body of a courtesan 
Ajjuka by name to display his yogic powers. The dead body gets 
back life and gives discourses on asceticism. The soul of the courtesan 
Is ordered by the Lord of Death to get back to the world whereupon 
it gets into the lifeless body which is kept in a safe place by the 
Bhagavan so that he could get back into it whenever he desires. His 
body which gets back life begins to discourse upon matters of love. 
The author’s acquaintance with the principles of the systems of philo¬ 
sophy is clearly revealed. 

The Vinavasaradattam is a play which is incomplete breaking 
off in the fourth act. It describes how Udayana’s imprisonment 
by Pradyota helped Vasavadatta to learn from Udayana the art 
of playing on the lute. The author of the play is not known. 
From the style of the work, the play is to be placed in the early 
centuries of the Christian era. Of unknown authorship is the Damaka , 
a Prahasana describing how Kama studied under Para^urama. Damaka, 
a friend of Kama, plays the important role This play displays the 
features of the plays attributed to Bhasa’s authorship. The date of 
the play is to be fixed in the early centuries of the Christian era. 

Dinnaga, who is also styled as Dhlranaga, wrote the play Kuyida- 
TriZla in six acts basing its theme on the incidents of the Uttarahatda 
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of the Rawciyaria. The author cannot be identical with the Dinnaga, 
the Buddhist logician who has nothing to do with the Hindu theme 
of the play From the simplicity of style, the author must be taken 
to have lived about 200 A. D. His influence may be noticed in the 
Uttararamacarita of Bhavabuti (c. 700 A. D ) . His simpler sty e 
when contrasted from the rigid and rough style of Bhavabhuti proves 
his earlier date to that of Bhavabhuti. The piay betrays the influences 
of Bhasa and Kalidasa. It is not known whether he could have 
been a contemporary of Kalidasa. The name of the author is given 
as Dhlranaga in some manuscripts. The play ends happily with 
Slta’s purity of conduct testified before Eama by the Mother Earth 
and with Kut$a and Lava made the king and the crown prince re s P ec * 
tively. This is the earliest play to deal with the story of the Utt atam 
kanda of the epic. One special feature here is the introduction of ^he 
Vidusaka. 

Visakhadatta was the son of Bhaskaradatta a minister of a prince 
Prthu. He is the author of a play Mudrdirdkjasa in seven acts. The 
Bharatavakya refers to a king called Candragupta. Dantivarman, 
Rantivarman and Avantivarman are the variant readings for the word 
Candragupta. The word Candragupta may not refer to Candragupta 
Maurya who is the hero of the play but to Candragupta the Gupta 
Emperor. In this case, the author’s date is to be about 350 A. D. 
The word Dantivarman may refer to the Rastrakuta Dantivarman 
(circa 600 A- D.) or the L^ta king Dantivarman (circa 850 A. D.) or 
the Pallava KiDg Dantivarman (circa 800 A. D.). The reading Danti- # 
varman appears to be defective. The word Avantivarman suggests 
the author’s connection with the king of this name who belonged to 
the Maukhari dynasty and who was the father-in-law of Rjljyasrl, the 
sister of Harsa. King of Stb-Iuvi^vara. This places the author near 
Bengal about 600 A D. This connection with the Maukhari king and 
this date appear to be correct as the author was aware of the geog¬ 
raphical surroundings of Patallputra which is described as a prosper¬ 
ous city in the drama. The city was in ruins at the time of Hieun 
Thsang’s visit. The author may therefore be taken to have lived 
before 600 A. D and after 500 A. D. The Huns referred to in the 
play may be the same as those against whom Rajyavardhana launched 
an attack. The play is based on the attempts made by Raksasa a 
minister of the Nandas to do away with Candragupta whom he did 
not like to be on the throne for the reason that the Nandas were 
killed treacherously by some one to provide Candragupta with royal 
powers. All his attempts were foiled by the clever of a brahmin 
Ganakya who was interested in the welfare of Candragupta under 
whom he was keen in forcing Raksasa to accept ministry. By 
the clever ruse of the spies, Canakya succeeded in getting the signet of . 
Raksasa and forged a letter, which was to be disclosed to the 
able supporters of Raksasa. The letter which was sealed with the 
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£ Ha HH JssrJS-JSr sL'i 

Sf£s=£.“JrBHScE s F c , S“ 

ThS P»? r ^BSks.,. bud uo other eltemative but to 
Canakya succeeded in his enterprise bv the n QO nf iu • 4 . 

ot Baks.sa and hence the title The play has trace, of th „ 8 

r alHie‘, he „f» CC t bata,ik " T he , t -tth ttaXS 

f - the urr s f^,:° t r j b * s 

? f compounds^ From the references in the works of the 
rhetoricians, Vitfakhadatta, who is also styled as Visakbadeva is 
nown to have written the Dericandraguvta, a love play concerning 

wh?ch P TTd nd thG Ab J} isdrik f lVaficitala or Abhislrilribandhitahz 

narts R fwvf yana ', VaSaVad , attS and Padmavatf play their 
parts. Both these plays are lost On the strength of the word 

Oandragupta used in the Bhdratavahya of the Uudrdrdhasa and on 

tne contents of the De.vicandragupta , it appears that the author might 

have lived in the court of the Gupta kings which would give 350 A. D. 

as the approximate date of the dramatist. 


The Kaumudimahotsava is a play in five acts describing how King 

Kalyanavarman regained, his lost kingdom of Magadha about 340 

A. D. The play was staged when Kalyanavarman was made the kiDg 

The plot is of a political nature with room given to love matters. 

The author of the play is not known. The word denoting the authors’ 

name is lost partially the ending being ‘ kayd ’. This suggests 

that the play was written by a woman whose name is not known. 

There are clear traces of influences from the plays of Bhasa and 

Kalidasa. The date of the work may be placed in the 4 th century 
A. D. ,• 


Mahendravikraman I, son of Simhavisnu the Pallava king, wrote 

a Prahasana called the Mattavilasaprahasana . The date of the 

work is about 6*10 A. D. The farce depicts the city life at KancJ. 

Karpata is mentioned as an author of a manual for thieves. The 

author shows how the adherents of Buddhism and of the religions 

of the Kapalikas and Pa^upata3 were degraded in their practises by 
their drinking habits. 

Syamilaka wrote a BJiana called Padat ad it ak a. He mentions 
ParasJava as the name of a poet. Parasava is referred to by Bana. The 
play contains references to the Budddists, Ceylonese, Andhras, Kohkana, 
etc. A poet by the name Aryakay is mentioned as having come from the 
the south. Vaktra and Aparavaktra metres are referred to- The style 
approaches that of Bana’s Kadambari Somila, mentioned by Bana as 
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his friend, might have been identical with this author. Then the 
date of the author would come to the first half of the 7th century 
• . The reference to Dattaka as an authority on love and the 
absence of reference to the Kamasutra of Vateyayana (C. 250 
A.U.), do not favour this dafe for the author. A brahmin Visnunaga 

by name, received on his head a kick from the foot of a courtesan. 

Me met a number of men whom he considered as aulhorities to 

suggest a means to expiate this defect and they prescribed the kick 

trom the other foot of the courtesan as the remedy. Probably this 
title suggested to Bfina Mukutataditaka as the name for one of bis 


t Harsavardhana, usually referred to as Han.adeva, was the King 

or Sth'ipvisvara between 606 and 648 A. D. He was himself a 

Pet and a patron of poets prominent among whom were Bana, 
ayura, Miita/igadiv^kara and others. He is known as the author of 

P ' a , yS l ^ atl } ava }^ PriyadarsUa and Ndg-ananda. The critics 
o e es douot his authorship to these plays and ascribe it to 
i^ina or any other poet in the court of Harsa. It is clear from the 
anguage o e plays that Bana could not have been the author, 
e ra i lonal view making Harsa their author cannot be brushed 

' SmC f u 1 1S , - QU PP orte <3 by Hieun Thsang’s reference to Harsa 

as the author of a play on the joy of snakes. 


nf - 17 ^ e ~ lva H is a NatUa in four acts describing how Udayana 

If marred^agarika, the princess of Ceylon. The entire 

plot is modeUed on that of the MdlavUagnimitra. Sagarika, who 

TTdnvcP llSO,De i ^ Vnsavadatta for the former’s intimacy with 

iinion Tu ' i hy Udayana with the aid of a magician. Happy 

th o e ° VerSj is had ^ a message from the Ceylonese 
thpln f lmgt ^ S i aganka aS his dau ^ hter - The vision conjured by 
be S'nM h and the 6XChange ° f COst ' J1 » es ^ Sagarika who wore 
by the dramatist U6en ^ B8Cape detectioD a ‘ her hands are invented 


love^Udav^nr^^ ^ aD ° ther in four acts concerning the 

• fu t 7 V d - d a prmcess Aranyika. The plot is the same as 

in the Batnavati and ’Mdlavikaanhnitm Th P ti. • ® am as 
dramatised t 1 ' 1 “ luvlKa 9' nm itra. The author introduces a 

was stald hefn °;. Uda y ana 8 marriage with Vasavadatta which 
queen and Tlda™ f® ■ qUe ^ n - Arap >' ik 5 playing the part of the 
rore LTLl7 a f P y ^ ng ’ f x a SeC ; l - t deV1Ce ’ his own Part which 

Udfyana Tnfl ° r !u CU ° f Arap y iI<a from snake-bite by 

found in this pIay DCeS ° 6 Sakuntala and Malavikdgnimitra are 

ing T spiru“ ! ofjfmn/f ™ ^e a «ts showing the self-sacrific- 

b spirit ot Jimutavahana, a prince of the Vidyadharas.' The 


% 
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VidyjjJhara prince offers his life to Garuda as a victim in lieu of a 
snake Safckbacuda whose turn it was on that day to be the victim 
of Garuda. Ascertaining the noble behaviour of the prince, Garuda 
reforms himself and restoring to life all the snakes he had killed, avows 
in a Buddhist tone not to do injury to anyone. The prince who 
dies on the stage is brought back to life by the appearance of Gauri 
and is made the Emperor of the Vidyadharas. The play involves 
the love of the prince for Malayavatf, a Siddha princess. The play 
is based on a Buddhist Jdtaka to which a Hindu colouring is given 
by the dramatist probably to show his spirit of tolerance for both 
Hinduism and Buddhism 

Harsa is not clever at the plot. He is diligent in borrowing 
from others and shaping them to suit his needs. In characterisation, 
the dramas suffer much. The women characters suffer most. The 
characters are called by the words ‘ Raja \ ‘ Nayala \ 4 Dev I ’ and so 
on. The style belongs to the Vaidarbhi type. The sentiments 
are love in the Ratncivali and the PriyadarsPa and calmness in 
the Ndgdnanda which has a unique theme. Among the two love 
plays the Ratndvali stands better by the graceful treatment of 
sentiment. The Nagdncinda does not rise to a high level as a 
drama- The various sentiments have not been fully develop¬ 
ed. The author shows his acquaintance in the intricacies of 
music and astronomy. 

BhaManjlrayana is the author of the V enizamlidra in six acts 

describing the events of the Mahdbhdrata war leading to the 
binding of the braid of Draupadi *by Bhima, He was invited by 
King Adisura of Bengal to perform a sacrifice to avert the 
evil effects of a famine. This king lived about 650 A. I). 
Vamana (C 800 A. D ) , is the earliest rhetorician to cite the 
passages from his play. His date may therefore be fixed about the 
latter half of the 7th century A. D. Bhatfanjlrayana has invented 
an incident in the theme of the epic which he gave as the title to 
his play. In the gambling hall, Draupadi lets loose her braid and 
avows not to tie it till Duryodhana falls down dead on the ground. 
After his death. Bhima ties her hair and hence the title Venisamhara. 

In order to achieve this purpose certain changes are introduced by 
the dramatist. Bhima is glorified as he is connected with the 
incident of tying up the hair of Draupadi Duryodhana’s weaknesses 
are well-shown and to achieve this, the dramatist invents Bhanumati, 
as the wife of Duryodhana and devotes the second act in showing 
Duryodhana as a sensual person. Karna is shown in black colours 
and this is achieved by the glorification of Asvatbaraan. The chief 
merit of the play is individuality of characters, but the author does 
not give any clue as to who should be the hero The chief sentiment 
is heroism and the style belongs to the Gauda type. His language 
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is forcible and is full of vigour. The play has many brilliant sences 
but all of them are detached. There is no unity in plot structure. 

Saktibhadra, who is said to have been the pupil of ^afikara (632- 
664 A. D.', wrote a play called Ascaryacudamani in seven acts. This 
play exhibits many features in common with the plays which are 
ascribed to Bhasa. It is learnt from the play, that it was the first 
drama to be written in South India. The date of the author may 
therefore be taken as C. 700 A D. The title is derived from a 
miraculous crest-gem which was given to Rama and Sita by the 
hermits. With its help, Rama and Sita saved themselves from 
being deceived by the fictitious Rama, Sita and Laksmana who 
were created by Havana From the prologue of the play, it appears 
that the author wrote another play called TJnmadavdsavadatta 
which is now lost. 

Ya^ovarman, King of Kanauj, was a poet and a patron of poets. 
Bhavabhuti, the dramatist and Vakpati the Frakrtu poet were 
patronised by him. He was defeated in 733 A. D. by Lalitaditya. 
He wrote a play called Ramabhyudaya in six acts on the story of 
the Ramdyana. It is now lost and is known only from the quotations 
from it in the works of the rhetoricians. 

Bhavabhuti was patronised by Ya^ovarman. He was an elder 
contemporary of Vakpati He may be taken to have lived about 
700 A. D. He is the author of three plays Alaliaviracarita , Mala- 
timadhava , and TJttararamacarita. From the prologues to these 
plays, it is learnt that his name was ^ilkantha and that he 
acquired the title Bhavabhuti through his devotion to £$iva. He was 
the son of Nilakantha and Jatukarni He lived at Padmapura in 
the Vidarbha country. He was proficient in grammar, logic and 
Mimaihsa . He was deeply learned in rhetoric, Upanisads , Sankhya 
and Yoga . He moved freely with the actors while he was young 1 . 
His^preceptor was one Jnananidhi. A manuscript of the Mala- 
timadhava mentions Umveka, a pupil of Kumarilabhatta, as the 
author of the play. This has started a discussion about the identity 
of Bhavabhuti and Urhveka (640-725 A D.) which has not yet 
been proved. 

9 • 

The Mahaviracarita appears to have been the first work of 
Bhavabhuti. In seven acts it contains a dramatised form of the 
story of Rama from Sita’s marriage to Rama’s coronation. Ravana 

demands the hand of Sita through his envoy but is disappointed by 

the bending of the bow by Rama. Malyvan, the minister of 
1. *faf5*if*i>*%* i i 

Malatimadhava Prologue. 


% 
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Havana, prepares for revenge on Rama. Surpanakhjf appears at 
Mithila in the guise of Manthara, the servant of Kaikeyi and delivers 
to Dadiratha the demand for the two boons by Kaikeyi who does 
not attend^ the marriage. It is Malyavan that persuades Valin 
to attack Rama who steps into Kiskindha Valin’s death at the 
hand of Rama is justified thus providing no room for the thorny 
problem of Valin s death as recorded in the epic. Rama’s return 
journey in an aerial car is described in the last act. The play is 
wholly undramatic. I he wordy duel between Rama and Paraifunlma 
takes two acts I he long speeches in the conversational style mar 
the effect of the play. It is held that the author wrote up to stanza 
40 in Act IV and that one Subrahmanya wrote the remaining 
portion. 

. The Mdlatimadhava is a Prakarana in ten acts showing the 
circumstances which lead to the marriage of Madhava , son or 
Devarata, minister of the king of Vidarbha and Malatl, the daughter 
of Bhurivasu, minister of the king of Padmavatl and of Makaranda, 
a friend of Madhava and Madayantika, a friend of Malatl. Madhava 
came to Padmavatl for studies. KamandakI a woman classmate 
of the fathers of Malhava and Malatl became a nun and 
was interested in the welfare of the children of her classmates. 
Madhava happened one day to look at Malatl and fell in love with 
her. Malatl rec.procated Mildhava’s love but pressure was brought 
on her father by the royal house to give her in marriage to Nandana 
a king’s favourite and brother of Madayantika- In the marriage 
which was accordingly celebrated, Makaranda took the garb of a 
woman and married Nandana A quarrel ensued between the 
wedded pair and the wife got separated from the husband. Madayan¬ 
tika the sister of Nandana was saved one day from a tiger by 
Makaranda who after the incident fell in love with her. Malatl, 
who was to have been married to Nandana was taken at the 
instructions of KamandakI to a monastery where a Kapalika, woman 
of the Pii^upata sect, carried her away to offer her to ^iva Madhava, 
coming to the spot by chance, saved her from the Pa^upata woman. 
Once again, Malatl was stolen away by the revengeful Pa^upata 
follower and was rescued by the associate of KamandakI. Then 
there is happy reunion between the pairs The plot is badly knit 
together. The pathos in the ninth act depicting the effect of 
Malati’s disappearance on the lover excels that in the 4th act of 
the Vikramorvasiya but lacks the polish and grace in the latter. 
Influence of Kalidasa’s Megliasandesa is found in the two stanzas of 
this act which form the message of Madhava sent through the passing 
cloud to his absent beloved. The play has however many beauti¬ 
ful detached scenes. 

The Uttaraiamacarita, in seven acts protrays the story of the 
Uttciraka^da of the Ramayana. The meeting between Rama and 
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his sons is effected with the aid of the sacred horse of the sacrifice 

which is pursued by the son of Laksmana and checked in its course 

by Lava with Kusfa who meets his father. The happy reunion 
between Rama and Sita is effected by the introduction of a small 
scene of_the story of the epic in the last act. As a drama, the 

nnt™ a *u maCa A lta d ° eS n ° fc nse t0 a high level ' Ifc is more a dramatic 
poem than a drama proper. _ The description of the forest and the 

protiacture of the grief of Rama and Sita are admirable and unsur¬ 
passed Rama sjneetmg with his sons and with his wife in the 
hermitage of Sita shows the influence of Kalidasa. 

All the three plays were enacted on the occasion of a festival of 

K,.lap„y«„a t h. at Ujjaita The scene of the Mdlatimddhava is 
laid at Padmavati. I he theme for the Malatimadhava i s invented 

JiamLaZ '“ B ha ^^" th ® ° thel ' two plays is based on th « 

of the plot nor does he maintain unity of time. This defect is 

•eafwith°deD^h o P f l' Ve characteriaation - His characters are all 
real with depth of feeling. One noteworthy feature in these olavs 

19 Vh 6 °-h he V ' du?aka - The d °m'nant sentiments are P IoJe 

n the M“ latlv L adhava ' heroism in the Mahdviracarita and pathos 

the Malatimadhaz>a but he excels others in the treatment of pathos 

Vide I-™ B33 , In the treatmeQt of love he did not care 

fot the sensuous type and for the harem atmosphere He chose to 

chaste throughout their life Hi” " t ° Z r rT'° 

r'ir'h IC 'r''le v'utef tb '""“"1 the MalaUmVdhava''' 
n hi e ‘ evated ’ and v, gorous and harmonious. The prose passages 
n h.s dramas except in the Uttararamacarita are mlrred ?nth«1r 

employed to perfection by K? ^ met,e *“ b «“ 

Among the dramatists, he comes next to Kalidasa q 

within limits while ^a./hhuti li„,.I!J .T* the ' e, °™ b » li to move 

larger field to di“pL h”tTlentV£ cho,e b »ve a 

he included in the UalaUmadh'Ja , the Tpp^Tanc™'of° co " ventio “ s . 

zsxxzs-zs sirsa £F\4‘ « 

™vme,_«hd precTices. Kulide,,> was.gifted’3 “Tore 

1- Ksemendra : Suvrttatilaka III 33 - 

S. L —21 
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imagination while Bhavabhuti was a master of expression, deep and 
forcible and full of sentiment What Kalidasa suggested in brief was 
expressed forcibly and elaborately by Bhavabhuti. Kalidasa who had 
a determined optimistic outlook on life created his characters who 
were more romantic than real Bhavabhuti, who appears to have 
suffered in the world and also disappointed 1 , created characters who 
are more of the world than of a romantic realm. ‘ The description 
of the tender love of Rama and Sita, purified by sorrow, exhibits 
more genuine pathos than appears perhaps in any other Indian 
drama ’ 2 Kalidasa puts in the mouth of his characters some gene¬ 
ralised statements of didactic nature but Bhavabuti’s sayings are 
the best when his characters speak of devotion to duty and self- 
sacrifice, 3 true friendship/ sincere love 0 and the conception of the 
child. 9 He has no humour but has dramatic irony. He displays his 
proficiency in the various branches of study like law, love, and 

Vedanta 

Anafigahar.sa Matrarilja, who is quoted by Anandavardhana 
(850 A. D ), wrote a play Tdpasanatsaraja in (3 acts. The exact 
date of the author is not ascertainable. He must have lived before 
850 A. D. This play shows IJdayana as waudering in the forest on 
hearing the report of the death of Vasavadatta He gets disgusted 
with life and becomes a sage. Finding his life miserable, he is 
about to throw himself into a river when Vasavadatta who wanted 
to put an end to her wretched life comes there for the same purpose. 
The two meet each other in a happy mood giving up their resolves. 

May u raj a wrote a play called Udattaraghava on the R vidgana 
theme/ This work is not now available. It is cited by Rajaaekhara 
(900 A. D.). Therefore the author must have lived before J)00 A. D 
Some critics identify Anafigaharsa Matraraji with Mayruaja Damo- 
daragupta refers to Anafigahrsa. If this identity is real, then the 
author of the. Tapasavatsaraja and Udattaraghava must have lived 
before 800 A. D. which is the date of Damodaragupta. 

Kulasekharavarman, a king of Kerala different from another king 
of Kerala with the same name who lived about 700 A. D. wrote two 
plays called Subhadrddhananjaga and Tapatlsamvaraya The author’s 
date is given as c. 800 A. D. _ 

1. AlZilatimadhava I 8. 

2 A A Macdonell : History of the Sanskrit Literature P. 365. 

3. Uttarardmacarita I 12. 

4. Uttarardmaearita IV 13, 14. 

5. „ I 39. 

6 „ III 18 
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Murari was the son of »3rlvardhamanaka. He calls himself Bala- 
\almlki. He is cited in the Haravijaya of Ratnakara (850 A. D.) 
and he quotes from Bhavabhuti’s (700 A. D ) IJttararamacarita. He 
may be taken to have lived about 800 A. D. He wrote the Anar - 
gharaghava a play in seven acts on the story of the Ramdijana . In 
the treatment of the theme, he follows the Mahaviracarita of Bhava- 
bhuti In his description of the return journey in the last act, the 
author reveals his poor geographical knowledge. The author lacks 
all originality. The literary embelishments and the chaste style 
have won for him a unique admiration at the hands of the later day 
rhetoricians and grammarians. 

HanumAn is known as the author of a play called Mahandtakct or 
Hanumannd'aka on the story of the Ramayanci Hanumnn, one of 
the characters in the Ramdiijana and an ardent devotee of £$rl Rama, 
it is held, wrote an account of the life of his deity in the form of 
a drama. When he came to know that Valmiki was writing the 
epic, he thought that his composition would eclipse the sage’s work 
and therefore cast it into the sea At the instance of King Bhoja 
of Dhara(1005 —1054 A. D.), the play which was recorded in the 
rocks in fragments, was recast and was made available. This 
tradition would assign 1050 A. D. as the probable date of the 
text which is now available. Since ilnandavardhana (850 A. D.) 
refers to it, it must have been available in a fragmentary form before 
850 A. D. The play is available in two recensions one prepared 
by Madhusudana* in nine acts and the other by IDamodaramisfra in 
fourteen acts. The play has no passage in Prakrta and has no 
Vidufjaka. There is little prose in the play which is of a narrative type. 

Bhtmata is referred to by Rajajfekhara (900 A. D ) as the author 
of five plays. The date of Bhimata must therefore be before 900 A. ID. 
All his plays are lost. Among the three of them Svapnadakdmana , 
Pratibliacanakya and Ma)ioramavatsardija y the Svapnudasanana is 
supposed to have been the best. 

Raja^ekhara, who belonged to the Yayavarlya family, was the 
teacher of Nirbhaya (circa 895 A. D ) the Pratihara king. He must have 
lived about 900 A. D. He married Avantisundari an accomplished 
woman of the Cahamana family. From the prologue to his Balaramd- 
yana % it is learnt that he wrote six plays, among which only four are 

andSS Bjilardmdl J a « a > Viddhasalabhanjika 

The Karpuramanjari is his first play of the Sattakd type 
written by the dramatist at the request of his wife. It deals with 
the marriage of Prince Candapala and Princess Karpuramanjari- 
I he incidents oidohada , imprisonment of the princess by the queen 
and similar others betray the influence of the Malavikagni 
mitra and Ratnavah. Each s*ct is called javanikantara . The 
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Balaramayava is the second play written by the dramatist for 
N.rbhaya. In ten acts, it deals with the story of Rama. It is called 
a Mahann[ak a . The prologue assumes the dimension of an act in a 

a . nd , eac f h that ' of a Ndtika. Rwana, one of the suitors 

or the hand of bita, is disappointed on the occasion of the svai/am- 
vara of bita and departs avowing to kill any one who J 

Sita’s marriage is enacted in his presence at Lihka 
love with a wooden image of Sits. Like Pururavas in the Vtit,am- 
morvanya he wanders in the forest unable to bear the pangs of love 
oi bita. 1 he last act deals with the return journey of Rama in an 

l.nrl Q Vi O WJ Q f. Vl o nnni- __1_ * 1 i_ I t .... 


marries S it 
He falls ia 
the Vikram 


^ cuuruisaiuonanjifra, a 1 

shows how Prince Vidyadharamalla marries two princesses Mr^afi 

kavali and Kuvalayamala. The play is in imitation of the iikJavi- 

aqnimitra Ratnavali and Svapnavasavadabta The Balabharata 

ivhich is also known as Pracandapandava , is in two acts on the life 

ot the Pandavas up to the incident of the gambling match. The 

Ilaravilasa is the fifth play which is 1st and is quoted by the 

rhetoricians of the later days. The name of the last play is not 
known. r J 


P-aja^ekhara, who calls himself as Valmiki incarnate, is poor at 
t e invention of the plot He is skilled in making good use of a 
graceful style. He has to his credit a play written completely in 

fa rta. [n his plays, he uses the words which were current in 
the Indian languages spoken in his time. 

Ksemi^vara wrote the play Candakausikct for King Mahipala of 
Kanauj (c. 914 A. D ) who was the patron of Rajaffekbara. His 
date must therefore be about 900 A D. The CandakausiU . which 
is in five acts, deals with the story of Vievamitra and Hariscandra. 

The authorship of the Naisadhananda in seven acts on the life of 
Nala is also attributed to him. 

Lost in their originals but known from quotations are four plays 
Taraftgadatta , Pnspadu^itaka, Pdgdardnanda and Chalitaraina . All 
these are quoted by Dhanika fc. 1000 A. D ) in his D asarupavaloba. 
The exact date of the composition of these plays cannot be ascertained 
but must have been written before (1000 A. D ) The authors of these 
are also not known. The Tarangadatta and the Puypaduptaka are 
PraJcaranas . The former has for the heroine a courtesan and the 
latter has a woman of noble birth as its heroine. The latter deals 
with the love of Samudradatta, the friend of Muladeva The other 
two plays Pd*davdnand* and Chalitarama are based on the Mahdbha* 
rata and Rdmdyaria respectively. 

Ksemendra (1050 A. D.), wrote a number of works some among 
them being dramas. Most of these are now lost and are known only 
from his own citations from them in his works on rhetorics- The 
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Gitrabharata and Kana 1 ajanaH appear to be his two prominent 
dramas with their themes based on the two epics. Bilhana 
11080 A D ) wrote a Ndiiikd called Kawasundari dealing with 
the marriage of Kamadeva Trailokyamalla of Anhilvad in an 
advanced age with a princess Miynnalladevi of Karnata. In the 
beginning of the 12th century A D., ^ihkhadhara Kaviraja wrote a 
farce Lalakamelaka. About the same period, YasSascandra son of 
Padmacandra wrote a play Mudritakumud'candra dramatising the 
incident in which the Digambara Kumudacandra was silenced by 
the ^vetambara JDevasuri. This incident took place in 1124 A D. 
In the same century, Kancanacarya also called Kancanapandita wrote 
a Vydyoga called DJianja yav ij ay a dealing with Arjuna’s success over 
the Kauravas who attempted to lift the cattle in the city of Virata. 
Ramacandra, was the one-eyed pupil of the Jain Hemacandra (1088- 
1172 A D.). He wrote about one hundred works The well-known 
among his dramas are the Nalarildsa in seven acts on the life of 
Nala, Nirbhayabhima a Vyayoga on the exploits of Bhlmasena, 
Satyaliariscandra in six acts on the vow of truth observed by Haris- 
candra and Kaumudimitrananda in ten acts based on the fable 
literature. Ramacandra is a master of elegant and effective expres¬ 
sion. 

Vigraharajadeva Vi^aladeva was the king of the Cahamana family 
in the 12 th century AD In 1 153 A. D , he wrote the Hara'eli- 
nataka on the fight between Arjuna and Siva as hunter. This is 
partially preserved on stone at Ajmere About the same period, 
Somadeva, who was patronised by Vigraharajadeva, wrote the Lalita- 
vigraharajanata^a on the love of his patron for Princess Deifaladevi. 
This play also is partially preserved on stone at A j mere- 

9 

Vatsaraja was the minister of Paramardideva of Kalanjara who 
ruled from 1163 A. D. to 1203 A. D. lie was a poet and has to 
his credit six plays each representing one rare type of the dramas. 
The Kiratorjuniya , which is based on the poem of Bharavi, 
belongs to the Vyayoga type ; Karpuracarita a bliarja , Hdsyacu- 
damani a farce, Ruhniniharaya, an /hamrga in four acts on the 
forcible carrying away of Rukrnini by Krsna, Tripuraddha , a 
Dima in four acts on the destruction of the three cities by £>iva and 
Samudramathana a Samavakdra in three acts on the churning of the 
ocean. 

Jayadeva, son of Mahadeva and Sumitra, lived in the first half 
of the 13th century A. D. He was a great logician, rhetorician and 
dramatist. He acquired the titles Paksadharamisra for his profici¬ 
ency in logic, and Piyusavarsa for his eiegant lyrical verses in his 
drama Prasannaraghava The play, which is in seven acts, is based 
on the theme of the Rdmayana. Havana and another demon Bana 
are made the rival suitors for the hand of Sita- It is in complete imita- 
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fcion of the Mahdviracaritz of Bhavabhuti. It abounds in elegant 
lyrical verses and mostly undramatic stanzas. 

In 1213 A D , Madana a poet, who had the title Balasarasvati 
and who was patronised by his pupil Arjunavarman of the Paramara 
dynasty, wrote a Nntikd in four acts called Parijatamafiiari also 
called Vijiyasri It shows how a garland, which fell on the chest 
of Arjunavarman, was changed into a maiden whose marriage with 
him takes place The two acts of this play are preserved on stone 
at Dhara. Jayasiitihasuri a £$vetambara Jain wrote in 1230 A. D. 
the Hammiramadamardana a play in five acts on the defeat inflicted 
by Viradhavala ruler of Dholka on the Mohammedans who invaded 
Gujarat. 

Prahladana was the brother of Dharadhavala of the Paramara 
dynasty. He was the Yuvaraja under his brother about 1300 A. D. 
His Pdrtliaparakrama is a Vyayoga on Arjuna's prowess when the 
Kauravas lifted the cattle in the land of the king of Virata, Moksa- 
ditya’s Phimavih'ama a vyayoga is on the prowess of Bbimasena. 
The date of the earliest manuscript of this play is 1328 A. D. The 
author must have lived before this date. Ramabhadramuni, a Jain 
monk and pupil of Jayaprabhasuri, wrote about 1300 A. D., the 
Prabuddharauhincya in six acts on the daring deeds of the robber 
Rauhineya. Ravivarraan, a Kerala prince wrote about 1300 A. D., 
the P radyumnabhyudaya in five acts on the destruction of Vajranabha, 
King of Vajrapura and on the marriage of Pradyumna a prince with 
a princess Prabhavati by name. Vidyanatha’s (1300 A. L).) Pratdpa • 
rudriyabalyana dealing in five acts on the accession to the throne of 
King Pratapirudra of Warangal (1294—1325 A D ), is included 
in his own Pratdparudriyayakobhu*ana a work on rhetorics. The 
purpose of the author in writing this play was to illustrate the rules 
of dramaturgy which he laid down in his work on rhetorics. Nara* 
simha was the nephew of Ag^stya also known as Vidy^natha. He 
wrote about 1350 A D. the Kadamb irikaltyana a play in eight acts 
which dramatises the story of Bana’s Kddambari. Vi^vanatha the 
brother of Narasimha and the preceptor of Ga/igadevi the authoress 
of the Mathurdrijaya , wrote about 1350 A. D, the Saugandhibaharana 
a Vyayoga on the bringing of the Saugandhika flower by Bhima at 
the bidding of Draupadi. Jyotirisvara, who had the title Kavi^ekhara, 
is known as the author of a farce Dliurtasamagama He lived in 
the first h ilf of the 14th century A D Bhaskara’s Unmattaraghava 
in one act belongs to the Aida type and deals with the sad lot of 
Rama who goes mad at the separation of Sita The identity of the 
author cannot be easily established. If Vidyaranya, referred to in 
this piay, were identical with the famous scholar of that name who 
lived at Vijayanagar, then the date of the author could be fixed about 
1350 A. D. Sita disappears while she enters into a garden into 
Which the entry of woman is forbidden. Agastya the sage takes 
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pity on Rama and restores her to him The whole play is in imita¬ 
tion of the IV act of the Vikramorvasiya Virupaksa, son of Harihara 
II of Vijay im»gar, is known as the author of the TJnviattaraghava in 
one act. The date of the author appears to have been in the latter 
half of the 14th century A. D. The play belongs to the Preltar.ala 
type. Laksmana attacked Ravana who carried away Sita and killed 
him. Rama, who was in a maddened state, got back to the normal 
condition when Sita was brought to him by L iksmana. It is influenced 
by the IV act of the Vikramorvasiya The Ndrayanavilasa is the 
other play of the same dramatist The Bhairavdnwda which deals 
with the love of Bhaiarva for a celestial woman Madanavati was 
written towards the close of the 14th century A. D. by the Nepalese 
poet Manila . The MallUamaruta is a / rakarr.a in ten acts by 

Uddanda (c 1400 A D>, the author of the Kokilasandesa which is 
in slavish imitation of the Mai timadhava. Kasfipati Kaviraja wrote a 
Bliava called AJukuvdananda . The date of the author cannot be 
before the 13th century A D Vamanabhattabana (circa 1420 A. D ) 
wrote the Parvatiparinaya , Kana 1 alel'hnkalyaya and SrnaghJr^ bhu - 
sanobhana . The Porvatipari\ay * in five acts describes Farvati’s 

wedding with f5iva It is based on the Kumarasambhava. r J he 
Kawihalekhalalyana is a Natila in four acts The Srrtgarabhusana- 
bhana is a Bhaua The Gangadasapratapavihsa by G figadhara deals 
with the struggle between Campanir prince and a Shah of Gujarat 
which took place about 1450 A U I he Bhartrh a rinirveda of Hari¬ 
hara in 5 acts shows how King Bhartrhari got renunciation. The 
date of the work may be fixed in the early part of the 15th century 
A. D Rupagosvamin (c. 1500 A. D.) who was a pupil of ^ri Krsna 
Caitanya is known as the author of the Yidagdhamddhava in seven 
acts, Lalilamddh *va in ten acts and Dana' elikaumudi a Blmna All 
these plays are in praise of Kr^na The Muditviadtibisa in seven 
acts by Gokulanatha belongs to the same period. The Kamsavudh t of 
Seftakrsna (c 1600 A D ) has seven acts and describes the death of 
Kamsa at the hands of Krsna and the coronation of Ugrasena, father 
of Kamsa. The Bhaimiparivaya on Damanyanti’s marriage with 
Nala is a drama from the pen of Ritnakheja ^rinivasadiksita 
(c. 1570 A. D ) an elder contemporaiy of Appayadiksita. On the life 
of King R ghunatha Naik of Tanjore (1614 - 1632 A D ), was written 
the play Bagliunathavilasa by Yujnanarayanadiksita, son of Govinda- 
diksita. The date of the composition may be c. 1630 A. D. In the 
early part of the same century, Jagajjyotirmalla a tributary prince 
of Nepal wrote the Haragaurivivaha which could be called an opera. 
Gururama (c. 1630 A. D). is known as the author of a Bha,a 
called Madanagopalavilaza , a drama in five acts called Subhadradhan - 
jaya and another play Batnesvaraprasadana in five acts. During the 
same period, did Rajacudamanidiksita write the Anandaraghava- 
nala a, Kainalinilalahainsatia[al a and Srnagarasamasvabhci'na. The 
Nala<at it a on the life of Nala was written by Nilakanthadiksita 
(c, 1650 A« D.) the author of the biifllildrijava. It has six acts and 
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looks incomplete On the marriage of Pradyumna with Rati, Vefc- 
Katadhvai in, (c- 1650 A. B, 1 the author of the Visvagunadarsa, 
wrote a play Pradyumnananda in six acts. Rudradasa’s Candraleklia 
a Pat tala on the marriage of Candralekha and Manavedaraja belongs 
to this period. MMiadeva (c. 1650 A. D ) dealt with the story of 
llama in a ten act play called Adhhutadavpana in which the happen¬ 
ings at L »hka are shown as though with the «id of a magic mirror. 
The figure of the Vidusaka is introduced here. Ramabhadradiksita 
(1/00 A D.) is known as the author of the JavaHpaririaija in 
which a set of unre *1 characters is introduced Vidyujjihva a demon 
of Lafika, Havana, S < ran a and lataka appear respectively as Vi^va- 
mitra, Rami, Liksm-ni and Sita. Phey' come to Vi^vamitra’s 
hermitage to deceive by their appearances Rama Laksimna and Sita. 
Surpinikha approaches B ha rata in the guise of an ascetic woman and 
attempts to bring about his de • th by spreading the false report of 
Rama s death 1 he mischief is found out and the attempt of the 
demons is foiled by the arrival of Iiima at Ayodhya. Then the 
coronation t ikes place 1 he dramatist h is to his credit a Bha\»a 
called ^tyiagratila 1 a also called Ayyabhana since the author was 
known as Ayya. A pi ty c died SubluiIrTiparinaya and a Bhaoa 
called Sr/i gur.isarvasva are attribu ed to the authorship of Nalla 
favi circa 1700 A. D ) At about the same date were written a 
Prahasaua called A autulai atua 1 ara by Kavitarkika and a Prahasana 
called Dhurfanarta'a and a play Sndamacaritn. in five acts on the 
life of Kucela whose real name was Sridaman or Sudaman by Samar aja 
dikzita I he liidminipaririaya a play, NavamalHa a Natila and 
Smagaramanjari a bat taka were written by Visvesvara in the begin¬ 
ning of the 18th century. The Balamartandavijaya of Devaraja in 
the latter half of the 18th century describes in five acts the victorious 
career of his p itron Mart ind ivarman King of Travancore. The 
Vasantatilakubhana of Var.idacarya belongs to the same period. It 
is also called Ammabhana. Ghanawyama was the minister of King 
f l ukoji of Phd jo re in the same period His accomplished wives 
Sundari and Kamla wrote a commentary on the Viddhasalabhatijika 
of Raja^ekhara. He is said to have written more than one hundred 
works some of them in Saihskrta, Prakyta and the dialects. Some 
of these are commentaries on the works of ancient poets Chief 
among his works are a Bhana called Aladanasanjivana t two Sattatas 
NavagraJiacarita and Avandasundari and a Prahasana called Pavia- 
ruka. The Pukminip n inaya and Srngarasudhakara are the two 
among other plays which were written by Rimavarman the Yuva* 
raja of Travancore (1757—1789 A D ), In imitation of the Ttatnavali 
of Harsa was written about the same period the Mrganfale/dianatika 
in four acts by Vi^vanatha. The Manmatlionmathana of Rama (circa 
1820 A. D.) belongs to the Pima type of plays. A prince of KoR* 
lingapura (modern Cranganore) wrote about 1850 A. D some poems 
and dramas, the prominent among them being the Ravasadanabhana 
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Prominent among the dramas of uncertain date are the Vrsa- 
bhdnuja a Nat ik'd by Mathuradasa, the IJasijdrnava by Jagadisa , a 
Pr nhasm , Kautu^asarvasva a Prahasana by Goplnathacakravar- 
tin, Kalydnasaugandhika of Nllakantha, ivanarayanabhanjama - 
hodaya a NaHka of philosophical import by Narasimha. Krsudibhy- 
udaya of the Preksdnaka type by Lokanathabhat ta ; Sarvavinoda - 
nataka an Ihdmrga by Kr^navadhuta Ghatikasata kavi, Viravijaya 
I'mdvnrga by Krsnamisrah ; S dradditilaka a Blidna by ^a/ikara ; 
Gopdlabedrika of^ irregular type by Ramakrsna and the Subha- 
draharana of the S rigadita type by Madhava. 

ALLEGORICAL PLAYS 


From the earliest period of the development of the Samskrta 
literature, there had been growing a tendency on the part of the 
poets and scholars to personify inanimate objects and personal 
qualities. The growth and development of the various systems of 
thought, and the need for the preaching of moral standards gave 
strength and support to this kind of personification. Such personi¬ 
fied objects came to gain room in the dramas playing the part of char¬ 
acters, So, in plays which gave scope for these personified objects and 
qualities, generally the characters are Viveka (discrimination), Moha 

(confusion), Kama (cupid., Dambluz (falsity), Ahankdra (egoism', 
Sraddhd (faith* and others. 


dated 1098 A. D. 
It is put to an end 
(knowledge'. The 
Advaita system of 


Asvaghosa’s play of unknown title which is available in frag¬ 
ments represents the earliest text. Krsnamidra wrote the Prabodha- 
candrodaga an allegorical play in six acts for one Gopula under 
KIrtivarman about whom there is an inscription 
There is a war between Viveka and A 1 ahdmoha 
by the rise of the moon in the form of Prabodha 
aim of the author is to show the greatness of the 

... O ULJC OVOUCUJ Ul 

philosophy and to emphasise on the need of devotion to Visnu as the 
means toj-each the goal The dialogues in which the. Jains, Buddhists 
and Kapalikas participate are highly interesting. Yasfahpala a Jain 
wrote between 1229-32 A D his Mohamudgara in 5 acts on the 
religious conversion of Kumarapala of Anhilvad. In the first half of 
the 14th century the allegorical play called Sahkalpasunjodaya was 

written by Vedantadetfika, The title suggests the rise of the sun in 
the form of-Sa^/^fd.vme wifi). The play, which is in ten acts 
upholds the view of the Vi ? itadvaita system of Vedanta £anta is 
the main sentiment for the recognition of which the author puts 
forward its claims 1 . The lives of the fraudulent P 

are vividly described exposing their weakness, 
and others appear on the stage The happy end 


1 . A edantaderfika s ^>ahkalpasuvyodaya I 
S. L.—22 


and the haughty 
Tumburu, Narada 
is brought about 


19 . 
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by Visnubliakti . The Amrtodaya was written in the 16th century 
by Gokulanatha. It deals with the miseries of the world and affords 
solution for them. AnviksiH, Mima *? sa, £$ruti and others are the 
characters in this play Ratnakheta ^rTnivasadlksita (c 1570 A. D._ 
wrote the Bhd r andpum$ottama. At about the same period wa 
composed the Caitanijac mdrodaya by Kavikarnapura on the religiou° 
traditions of the Caitanya cult. The Vidydparinaya in seven acts 
on the marriage between learning and the individual soul was com¬ 
posed by Vedakavi (1684 —17: ; 8 A. D) The same writer wrote the 
Jivdnandanam in seven acts on the values of medical science and the 
Vedanta system of thought According to some scholars, these two, 
which were written by Vedakavi, were ascribed to the authorship oi 
Anandarjiyamakhin, minister of Shahaji M684 —1710 A. D) the 
Maharatta King of Tanjore. The Dharmavijayana\a [ a of Bhudeva 
sukla which was written in 1737 A. D. brings out vividly the reli" 
gious practices of this period. 

CHAYA NATAKA 


The shadow-play is of recent origin and finds no mention in the 
early dramatic treatises Images made of card boards are placed on 
the screen and are made to move by means of threads, the dialogues 
being repeated by persons behind the curtain This represents the 
initial stage in the development of modern talkies- The later oiigin 
of this type of play is revealed by the absence of works belonging to 
this type in the early period. The exact date when it became popular 
or imported to India cannot be ascertained. There are available 
veiled references to this type in the AbhinavabJiarati of Abhinava 

gupta (1000 A. D.). 

The Dhanndbhyudaya of Meghaprabhacarya is mentioned in its 
prologue as the Chaydndta 1 a The date of the work is not known. 
The Dutariyada of Subhata, which deals with A/igadas mission to 
Ravana, was shown on the stage in 1^43 A. D The author appears 
to have lived about 1200 A D Vyasa Srlramadeva, who lived in 
the first half of the 15th century, wrote three plays of this type 
Subhairaparivaya, Rdmdbhyudaya and Paodaodbhyu ay a. e 

other plays under this head are of insignificant value 

DECLINE OF THE SAMSKRTA DRAMA 


The decadence of the Sarns rta drama may be accounted for due 

, i rpL infliipnoe of the epics did not permit the 

to several causes Ihe influence oi toe ‘ cnlf 

rising dramatists to choose a theme of their own. The result w 

that too many dramas bearing the same title and dealing^ with 

the same theme came to be written. The rules of dramaturgy 

became more and more rigid with the production of more and 
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more dramas. The dramatists found themselves hard to follow 
minutely the rigid convention and thus had to produce dramas 
of stereotyped form. The language, which was made artificial 
by the poets and dramatists who aimed at the production of 
compositions by using farfetched expressions, became totally ununder- 
standable to the audience. The audience which was cultured and 
fastidious was mainly responsible for the artificialities which have 
set in the later dramas- All these c tuses made the writing of a 
drama very difficult for a beginner Besides, the drama, which is 
intimately connected with the Hindu religion both in outlook and 
purpose, began to lose its importance in the literary and secular 
spheres of Hindu life at the time when the Muslims conquerors 
established their hold in India. They did not actively favour those 
factors which were conducive to the maintenance and propagation 
of the Hindu religion to thrive In spite of these set bicks, the 
dramas were continued to be written till the establishment of the 
British rule when encouragement for the poets from patrons ceased 
due to the weakening of the Indian states and when the members of 
the cultured classes, gave up their traditional pursuits in order to 
train themselves in large numbers to serve the country under the 
guidance of an alien race holding a cultural outlook different from 
their own. 



CHAPTER XXIV 

HISTORY 


It i s surprising to note that while every branch of 3 tudy is repre¬ 
sented in l. athskrta , history as a separate subject is not found to have 
been treated. The critics of the West account for this paucity of 
historical texts as due to the Indian’s psychological bent which 
! s a " ainst writing history The Indian mind believes in the work¬ 
ings ot fate, doctrine of karma, intervention of the superhuman ele¬ 
ments in the daily life, and the impermanence of the world. These 

deep rooted beliefs do not permit to appreciate or take into account 

e contemporary happenings. Man has no independent power to act 
or guide others. He is a tool in the hands of others. Therefore his 
achievements or reverses are to be accounted for as due to his virtue 
oi vice and hence are not worth recording. Besides, everything 
being sure to decay, no purpose would be served by the recording of 
a worldly event. Moreover, to the Indian mind, the heroes of the 
past, like Rama, Arjuna, Bhlma. Kama and others appear as great 
in spite of the long distance of time which separates them and con¬ 
temporary heroes appear as non-entities in comparison to them. 
Hence the contemporary heroes and their achievements were not cared 
for and were not treated in the compositions. There were always 
hosts of scholors who would sing the glory of the heroes of the past, 
compose poems on them and comment on the works of earlier writers 
To the critics of the West, Kalhana the Kashmirian writer is the 
nearest approach to the historian. Even he, who had unflinching 
faith in supernatural happenings, could not have appreciated the value 
of historical events. Therefore the facts of historical importance as 

given by him are to be considered as gross exaggerations of the real 
- events. 

Really speaking,India did not produce works on history. It did 
not have the historical sense in the sense in which it is understood 
by the Western critics. The Indian mind is of course opposed to 
the writing of history. However, there were attempts made to write 
history, and to record contemporary happenings but all these were 
done in a way peculiar to India While matter is of more importance 
than the form which presents the historical fact in the historical 
texts of the West, India gives prominence to form although matter is 
not utterly ignored. Whatever is presented takes the shape of 
prose, poetry, campu or drama The minute rules of the composition 
of these are followed. The authors of works on history were poets 
who were under the patronage of royal houses and therefore they 
had to include in their works only such materials which would be 
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pleasing to their patrons and in such a manner as not to wound 
their feelings. Naturally an impartial account of certain historical 
facts could hardly be expected from them. Still, some authors have 
been sincere in their recording of events These writers could not 
be condemned as lacking in the appreciation of historical sense on 
the ground that they had their own beliefs and faiths, for their 
faith in certain .traditions is deep-rooted by age-long experiences. 
It can therefore be said that India produced history not in the sense 
as understood by the Western critics. 

The chief difficulty which hinders the appreciation of a work on 
history is the absence of uniform chronology. There was in use a 
number of eras some of which started with certain dynasties. The 
dates are indicated with the aid of chronograms 

In the larger sense of the word, history is found represented in 
many forms of literature. The epics and the Puranas contain 
accounts of historical interest. The accounts of the Buddha and of 
the Jain saints are also of historical interest e.g , the works of Asva- 
ghosa, of Hemacandra and others These, together with the Puranas , 
the inscriptions of Rudradjjman and others, may be taken to lepie- 

sent history. 

The earliest work, which may represent history, is the Kaumudi - 
mahotsava which throws light on the political intrigues in the (rnpta 
period. The Mattavilasapraliasana of Mahendravikraman of Kafici 
brings out vividly the degeneration that has set in the practises of the 
followers of the various religious sects. Bana’s Harsacarita has 
autobiographical and biographical elements. It is more a poem on 
history than a work on history. 1 he author does not make 
clear certain points presented by him in the work. Why was 
RajyasiTs husband murdered ? What was the exact nature of 
the teacherous act of the Gauda prince ? Who w T ere the poets under 
Harsa’s patronage ? The author does not give any information on 
these points. Of course, his introductory verses are helpful in 
knowing who his predecessors were in his field. Bven the other 
events of historical interest are given a poetic colouring. It is how¬ 
ever very valuable to understand the customs and manners of the 
Indians in the 7th century A. D. “ What he does supply to history 
is the vivid pictures of the army, of the life of the court, of the 
sectaries and their relations to the Buddhists, and the avocations of 
a Brahmin and his friends.” The Gauda 1 alio of \»kpati is also 
historical in treatment. It does not give the date ol the defeat of 
Ya^ovarman Kanakasenavadiraja’s Y^sodharacarita has both 
historical and religious aspects From Kalhana, it is learnt that one 
^ahkuka wrote a poem called Bhuvandbliyudaya describing the battle 
which took place between Mamma and Utpala in 850 A. D The 
work is now lost, Padmagupta’s Navasdhasdnkacarita has some 
historically interesting facts. Bilhana’s • Vi^ramdh^ade^acariti is 
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beca,ne 0 tte a 'ki^ t t e h e5t ' h ,?* pa “' on Vik~m«fck« or VikramWityo 

o put forth the claims of the prince for occupying the^hrone E> 

fair n'2 «l: p t, h :LT?° gmphr . - The 

JSatiU, though not historical in treatment, has historical interest as 
it suggests the marriage of Karnadeva Trailokyamalla of Ahhilvad in 

L ,S the Va nat ^ » Karnataka princess. Similar 

Mudritakumudacandra of Yadascandra is historical from the reli¬ 
gious point of view. I he last canto in the Srikalhacarita con- 

jTvas^h aCC fr nt l P mu S L" the court of Al '^S™, minister of 
Jayasimha of Kashmir. The Somapalavildsa of Jalhana deals with 

Jalhana 5 ° 1 ^ ° vin ® Soruapala of Egjapurl who patronised 


Kalhana can be called the greatest historian of India. He tells 
that he consulted eleven earlier historians and the N'llamatapurfra 
before writing the Rajataran/irn. He begins with King Gonanda 

and ends with the accession of Jayasimha in Kashmir. He left hi s 

work incomplete. In spite of his being a native of Kashmir he brings 
out vividly the petty politics of Kashmir. He rises above vanity. 
He condemns certain kings for not having taken precautions to check 
the plans of their enemies. The soldiers and ihe servants during his 
days were disloyal. They betrayed their masters and joined the 
opposing party. Kalhana draws a line of contrast between their 
behaviour and that of the Rajputs and foreigners The state officials 
were greedy, oppressive and disloyal. The state was full of rival 
ministers, greedy soldiers, intriguing priests, uncontrolled chieftains 
and pleasure-loving subjects. Treachery, intrigue, murder, suicide, 
and family quarrels were the main features of life in Kashmir. 
Kalhana takes a dispassionate view of the happenings in Kashmir. 
His findings are corrobated by the records of history. He lays 
stress on the impermanence of the world. As a work on history, 
the Rdjatarangini is of high value, yet. the early history of 
Kashmir is shrouded in mystery. His work, which he left 
incomplete, was continued by Jonaraja, $nvara, Prajyabhatta 
and Suka. The history of Ramapala of Bengal (1104—1130 
A. D ) is dealt in the Bamapdlacarita of Sandhyakaranandin. 
Ihe Prthvirajavijaya , Jay antai'ij ay a. Sukrtasankirtana , Harmnira- 
madamardana , Vasantavilam , Surathotsaca, Klrtikaumudi. the alle¬ 
gorical play Mohaparajaya , Candraprabhacarita , J agaducarita and 
others deal with matters of historical interest- Reliable historical 
matters are treated in the Mathurdvijaya of Gangadevi, Saluvd- 
bhuydaya of Rajanatha II, and Acyutai dydbhyadaya of Rajnatha III, 
^11 the three works throwing much light oa the achievement, of 
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the ruling dynasty of Vijayanagar The Gofiga dynasty is treated by 
Vasudevaratha in the Gangdvartisanucarita and Gahgadhara in the 
Gangadasapratapavilasa The Varaddmbikaparinaya of Tiruma- 
lamba and Vemabhupalacarita of Vamanabhattabana have connec¬ 
tions with the lives of historical persons. The SahityaratnUkara 
and Raghunatliavilasa of Yajnanarayana and Ragliunathabhyudaya 
of Eamabhadramba deal with the achievements of Raghunatha 
Naik (1614-1682. A. D. of Tanjore. Of similar importance 
are the Rdftraudhavainsamahdkdvya of Rudrakavi, Hirasauhhagya 
of Devavimalagani, Bdlamartdn<}a>'Laija of Devaraja and Citracampu 
of Banesvara. 

r l'he Prabandliacintamani, which was written in 1806 A D. by 
Merutuhga, contains biographical accounts of the Jain saints, poets 
and patrons of Jainism. Similar in treatment is the Prabandhakosa 
which was completed in 1849 A D. by Rajasekhara. 



CHAPTER XXV 

THEORIES OF POETRY AND DR \ MA 



With the growth an I de Velopm »nt of p)ems and dram is, a need 
was felt among those who were the composers and the critics, to 
frame certain rules both to guide the novices and to check the form 
and nature of the compositions from becoming untelligible to posterity. 
The rules of dramaturgy took precedence over those of poems. The 
figures of speech also were given some importance as they were in¬ 
tended to maintain and keep up the standard of sentiment. This 
branch of study came to acquire the name Alavkdra on account of 
the importance given to the figures of speech It is also called the 
branch of Sahitya because of the stress it lays on the inseparable 
relation between a word and its meaning. Generally speaking, the 
following topics are dealt with in this branch of study : — The theory 
and definition of poetry, denotations of words, the nature and varieties 
of the characters like hero, heroine and others, sentiment, qualities 
and blemishes, dramaturgy and figures of speech. 

Attempts were made at different periods during the development 
of this branch to determine what constitutes the essence of poetry 
and to devise means to achieve it The excellence of a poem or drama 
was looked at from various angles and the results achieved are also 
varied. The results, thus arrived at, formed the basis for the starting 
of a school of theory on poetics and dramas 1 here arose eight 
schools called the schools of Riti, Rasa , Alankdra , Dharani , Vokrokti , 
Guna, Anumana and Aucityi. 

The Riti school holds that the style or manner (riti) contributes 
to the excellence of a literary composition. In the beginning 
two styles viz Vaidarbhi and Gawjl were recognised. The 
Vaidarbhi which gave importance to polish and grace repre¬ 
sented the style par excellence. The place of origin of this 
style was Vidarbha and hence its name. The other style Gawfl 
took its origin in Bengal and was characterised by high exag¬ 
geration, force and bombast. While the Vaidarbhi laid more 
stress on sense, the Gaud! was more fond of sound These two 
styles were in existence before 600 A. D Dandin (c. 700 A. DO 
tells that cohesion ( slesa ,) lucidity ( prasad *,) evenness ( samatd ), 
sweetness Gnadhnrya ), tenderness ( sukumarata ), explicitness of mean¬ 
ing {udaratva) , fioridity ( ojas ), grace ( kdnti ) and transference (samd- 
dhi) are the ten qualities (gunas ) forming the very life of the Vaidar¬ 
bhi style. Dandin (c. 700 A. D ) and Vamana (c. 800 A. D.) were 
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the chief exponents of this school. Vamana held riti as the soul 

es came into being and 

were placed in between the Vaidarbhi and Gaudi styles. They were 
?he anchah LaU Avanti and Mdgadhl called after the names of 
the regions where they rose up. This school lost its hold after 800 
A. u. since, sentiment, which is an important factor in the literary 
compositions, was not treated by the exponents of this school. 

liesT^ff^r 01100 . 1 ?° ldS N that the SOul of a literar y composition 

s in its sentiment (rasa). ‘ Sentiment is a condition in the mind 
ot the spectator of a drama, or, we may add, the hearer or reader of 

a poem produced by the emotions of the characters, and the emo- 

lons. Bhavas are excited by factors which may either be the object 
i . j ^ i- - case of love, or serve^ to 

ly e 'c g aUe e d ^ aS / d ° eS -A® SpriDg season ’* These facfc0l ’s a re respective- 

wnrtinf ala ™* ana ™ bh ™* and uddipanavibhdva. The result of the 
fltim e f ° 86 hi° rS ' iS manifested in ^e form of fainting, 

the name sentiment. Sentiments are eight in number’ viz q Jove 

(iTmWel’ C °/T C J ,athos horror ( raudra ), heroism 

f ar Mayana/ca), disgust ( bibliatsa ) and wonder (adbhitta). 

Santo was added as the ninth at a later stage. These are mentioned 

m a passage which occurs in Bharata’s Natyasdstra. 

Vide : — 


ctsti 




_ , 

The corrupt text of the Natyasdstra does not make it clear whether 
santa was recognised by Bharata as a sentiment. Bbarata recoanises 
o course, sama (calmness) as the dominant emotion. AscSic 
elements whmh have existed from very ancient times should have 

T de V he in . flu .® n ^ eof fc , he Mahabhdrata, given rise to this sentiment’ 
The cknm ot santa to be treated as a sentiment cannot be denied 

for the g te°s? n f S ’! haS f " limit£d ap P eal - as 80me crities hold 
or the test for the value of a sentiment does not lie only in its anneal 

arge audience. Santa is the main sentiment in the Nagdnanda of 

probable that this play started the inquiry of the cla m S 0 f l&nta 

to be treated as a sentiment. Udbhafa was the earliest writer to 
mention santa as a sentiment. to 

mod“rf te el«Teno“« ™"’ ««Uin writer, a, to the 

belong^ to the actor.' The ,pS‘r 

1. A. B. Keith : History of Sanskrit Literature pp. 372-73, 

p* Li .—23 
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actor show the same mental attitude which originally belonged 
to the person whose part he plays, t^afikuka held that the clever gesti¬ 
culation of the actor makes it possible for the spectator to 'infer 
that the actor is not different from the person whose part he plays. 
The spectator feels the sentiment through inference. According 
to Bhattanayaka, sentiment can neither be perceived nor produced but 
could be appreciated through the denotation of words, the ability 
of the spectator to generalise the particular instance and the capacity 
of the audience to enjoy it. Abhinavagupta held the view that the 
spectator gets delight through suggestion. This rasa school is 
represented by the above-mentioned writers, and Rudrabhatta, Bhoja, 
Saradatanaya and others. 

The A lankara school took into account the factors which beautify 
a composition. They were aware of the significance of sentiment 
in a composition but subordinated it to the figure of speech. These 
embellishments were based on sound and sense and came to be 
called Artlidlankara and Sabddlankdra. Bhamaha and Dandin 
were the earliest to treat these figures. The number of figures went 
on increasing from time to time and exceeded two hundred at the 

o 

hands of later writers 

The VakroHi school is only an offshoot of the Alankara school. 
The word ‘ vakrokti ’ means utterance which differs from the ordi¬ 
nary mode of speech. The figures of speech are said to gain peifec- 
tion by the use of the vakroti mode of utterance. It came to be 
recognised as a separate figure of speech. A literary composition 
has its soul in vabrokti 'turn of expression). Bhamaha and Kuntaka 

were the chief upholders of this theory. 

The "Dhavani school attaches importance to the suggested sense 
of words. This doctrine is based on the analysis of words and their 
meaning. Words have three kinds of denotation viz , primary, 
secondary and suggested. They are respectively called abidha, and 
la k sari ci and vyanjana The secondary denotation is resorted to 
where the primary meaning does not indicate any sense. For examp 6 
the passage ‘ a station of herdsmen on the Gahga ’ could not 
mean ‘ on the stream of the Ganga ’ but on the banks of the Gafiga 
where it is possible for the station of the herdsmen to exist. The 
su^ested denotation is found to be useful in the case of certain words 
which when «ttered indicate some other sense not directly denoted 
by them. In other words, what is expressed brings to the mind, 
in addition to its sense, something'that is not expressed. In this 
respect, this doctrine is closely connected and was influenced by the 
doctrine of sphota of the grammarians. The upholders of this doctrine 
of Dhvani or Vyanjana as it is called, declare suggestion as the soul ot 

the poem. A literary piece without suggestion is to be deemed as 

dead. What is suggested may be sentiment, or figure of speech and it 
cannot be expressed by means of words. The experience of it comes 
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within the province of personal observation and as such cannot be 
had by all. It is limited to those, who had similar experiences 
in the previous births and therefore could have a taste of them when 
they are repeated. Such experiences, when they are to be had 
through the actors on the stages, are treated by these men of taste not 
as belonging to the actors or themselves but as universal. The men 
of taste have supreme bliss through these experiences which they 
derive from the stage or from reading a poem. Hence the feelings, 
though painful, give to the man of taste a strange pleasure. 
Anandavardhana and Abhipavagupta were the chief exponents of 
this doctrine. Abhinavagupta simplified this doctrine by restricting 
its scope to sentiment. The suggestion of the figures of speech, 
of the meaning and others depends on that of sentiment. The 
qualities (gunas) and figures of speech are related to sentiment. 
The advocates of this school have classified the literary compositions 
into three classes according to the importance given to suggestion 
in them. The three classes are the Dhvanikavya in which suggestion 
is given prominence, Gunibliutavyangya in which it has a subordinate 
place and Citra in which it is totally absent. When sentiment is to 
be suggested, long compounds ought not to be used even in prose. 

Among the other schools, that of guna had close association with 
that of riti Dandin being a leading exponent, that of anumdna was 
related to that of rasa with Sankuka and Mahimabhatta as the ex¬ 
ponents and that of aucitya , which stressed on propriety as the main 
factor contributing to the excellence of the work and advocated by 
Ksemendra who took the hint for his theory from earlier \yriters. 

The earliest authority whose work is now available is Bharata. 
He wrote the Natyasdstra. He lived long before the Christian era. 
Since Kalidasa refers to him 1 he must have lived about 400 
B C. or even earlier. The text of the Natyasdstra which is 
now available in 37 chapters has many passages interpolated at 
different periods. The date of the text may be' placed about 
400 B C. but it cannot be said definitely what the original 
passages of Bharata are. Nandike^vara, Narada and others are 
considered to have been the ancient exponents of the science of 
poetics before Bharata. The Natyasdstra deals with dramatic re¬ 
presentations including stage arrangements, dancing and music. 
As far as the theories of poetry and drama are concerned, the 
Natyasdstra attaches importance to the development of sentiment. 
Bharata speaks of the ten qualities ( Gunas) and Bupaka , Upamd , 
Dip'ika and Yamaha 9 the four figures of ^speech as aids to 
perfect sentiment. He enumerates the defects which are to be 
avoided in a composition. The Natyasdstra has many commentaries, 
Bharatatfka earliest being the unknown authorship. It is 
available from citations from it found in the works of later 


1. Vikramorvasiya II. 17. 
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wr , ifc f s ; JJarsa, who is identified with the king of that name who 

ruled at Sthanvisvara (606-648 A D ) and Udbhata (C 800 A. D) 

,™ r ° te . c ° m ™e° taries _°n the Natyaiastra . Matrgupta, gankuka 

• •), Bhattanayaka (900 A. D ) and Abhinavagupta are other 

commentators and with the exception of the commentary by the 
ast mentioned writer, the works of other writers are lost. 

The .^P>MrSna contains an account of the topics on poetics. 
I he opinion of the scholars is that this portion of the Purana 
must have been ^composed late after the beginning of the Chris¬ 
tian era. Medhgvin and Rudra are cited as early authorities 

who must have lived after the beginning of the Christian 
era. 

The earliest authoritative work after the Natyasdstra is the 
Kavyadarsa of^Dandin. Indian tradition recognises Dandin as the 
author of the Kavyadarsa and the Dasakumdracarita • Nothing is 
clear about his identity or date. Whether he is identical with 

Dandin, the author of the Avantisundarlkathd , it is not clear. If 

he fwere 'identical, his date is to be in the latter half of the 7th 
century A. D 1 . The lower-most limit for Dandin is 850 A. D when 
the Rastrakuja King A Moghavarsa Nrpatufiga produced a Kannada 
version of Dandin's Kavyadarsa . 

Dandin does not mention his predecessors but simply refers to 
them without naming them. He refers to the Setubandha and 
Prhatkatha. His Kavyadarsa is in three sections called pariccheda . 

In the first section, Dandin discusses the need for a scientific study 
of language, classifies the compositions according to form and 
language, laughs at the division of prose works int o .hatha and 
akhyayikdt a view which was held by his predecessors in the field, 
and deals at length with the characteristics of the two important 
styles Vaidarbhl and Gaudi . He has leanings to the Vaidarbhi 
style. In the second section, he deals with the figures of speech 
(Arthalankara) and in the last with the figures of sound ( ^abdalan - 
kara), yamaha in particular. He has made a good contribution to 
the importance of the figures of speech and style. He did not make 
a distinction between gunas and alafiharjs. Dandin uses a charming 
and elegant style and his treatment of the topic is purely original. 

Vamana was a close follower of Dandin’s views. He was the 
court poet under King Jayaplda of Kashmir (779-819 A. D.) He 
quotes from Bhavabhuti. His date is therefore to be fixed about 
800 A. D. He is known as the author of the Kavyalanhara - 
sutra. The work has five chapters, twelve adhikarartas and 319 
sutras. It contains the rules on poetics in the form of sutras f followed 
by the vrtti an exposition of them by the author himself together 

. See Chapter 17 under Dandin for the date of the KavycLdarsa % 
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with examples of his own production and chosen from the works of 
others. The sTLtra form of the rules suggests that the sutras were 
ava-lable before Vamana for AlanJcara . Vamana declares that the 
rlti is the soul of the poem. He classified the styles as Vaidarbhi, 
Gaudi and Pdncali. Like Dandin, he deals with the figures of 
speech and sound. Both Dandin and Vamana did not take up 
sentiment and dramaturgy for treatment. The Riti school did 
not have any follower after Vamana. The topics treated by Dandin 
and Vamana were included by the later writers in their own works 
for treatment. 


Bhamaha was the son of Rakrila gomin. He wrote a work called 
Alankara on poetics which came to be called Bhamahalan^ara after 
his name- He quotes lines from and mentions Nyasakara, Medbavin, 
$akavardhana, Ratnaharava Ramasarman’s Acyutottara , Alahkara - 
vamsa and Rajamitra. Nyasakara was Jinendrabuddhi C. 700 A.DO 
who wrote the Nyasa a commentary on the Kastta of Vamana and 
Jayaditya. It is not clear whether Bhamaha refers to Jinendrabuddhi 
or any other early writer. Ramarfarman is mentioned in the 
Avantisundarikatha as a poet and friend of Dandin. Evidently 
Bhamaha refers to him Dandin and RamasJarman who were con¬ 
temporaries lived in the latter half of the 7th Century A. D, The 
other works and the authors mentioned by Bhamaha could not be 
identified. A section of the scholarly world has been holding the 
view that Dandin followed Bhamaha and referred to his views It 
appears however that Dandin did not found any view himself and 
that he was only stating in his own way what his predecessors held 
as their views on the topics of poetics. It appears that Bhamaha 
and Dandin were familiar with the view of both the schools of which 
they were the followers. In a branch like that of poetics, there are 
certain technical terms and expressions which have to be repeated and 
which, when used in two or more works, do not prove that they 
have been borrowed by one author from the other. It is therefore 
preferable to hold that Bhamaha was a younger contemporary of 
Dai)din and lived between 700 A. D. and before 750 A. D. 

The Bhamahalankara which is written in a rugged style, has 
six chapters called paricchedas. It is similar to the Kdvyadarsa , 
in treatment. Bhamahas admit the divison of prose into Kathd and 
AkhydyiTca , favours the Gauda style in preference to the Vaidarbhi , 
recognises only three gunas in lieu of the ten recognised by Bharata 
and Dandin and deals with the defects of poetry. His main con¬ 
tribution to the branch of poetics is his stress on Vakroiti . Hyperboli¬ 
cal expression is at the basis of all figures of speech. He ignored 
the importance given to sentiment. His insistence on the figures * 
of speech enabled him to get recognition at the hands of/ later 
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rhetoricians who cited line3 from him. He is recognised as the 
author of a commentary on the Prakrtaprakdsa of Vararuci. 

Udbhata, who flourished in the court of King Jayaplda of Kashmir 
(779-819 A. D), commented on Bhamaha’s Alankara in his Bhdmah - 
alankaravivarana which is now lost. His other work, which is 
available, is called Alankarasarasangraha also called TJdbhatalankara . 
This work appears to be an epitome of his Bliamahavivarana as the 
title suggests. In six chapters, it deals primarily with the figures of 
speech. He follows Bhamaha closely in treatment. According to, 
him, the styles are three viz , Upandgarikd elegant, Grdmya ordinary 
and Paru^d harsh. He based his classification merely on sound. 
After Bharata, he is the first writer to lay stress on the value of 
sentiment. He is the first writer to recognise sdnta as the ninth 
sentiment About 950 A. D. Pratiharenduroja commented on the 
Bhdmahalankara , did not make any progress over Udbhata. 

The doctrine of Dhvani was expounded about 820 A. D. in one 
hundred and twenty memorable verses (Karikas) . The name of 
the expounder is not known but 1 sahrdaya' appears to.’have been 
the title conferred on him as it is known from later writers. These 
4 Karikas ’ were commented by Anandavardhana (circa 850 A. D ) in 
his Dlivanyaloka which contains the karikas , the vrtti of Ananda¬ 
vardhana on them and examples from the works of various 
writers including his own. It contains 129 Karikas distributed 
under four sections called udyotas . The later writers have got 
confused as regards the authorship of the karikas . Anandavardhana 
is credited with the authorship of some of them. His style is lucid 
and elucidative. Besides, the DevVsataka , he quotes from the Arjuna • 
caritamahakcivya , Vi^amabanalild and Harivijaya , all of them 
being his works. The last two were written in Prdkrta. All these 
except the first one are lost. 

The Dlivanyaloka was commented in the Dhvanydlokalocana by 
Abhinavagupta (C. 1000 A. D.). It is believed that he studied under 
nineteen teachers 1 . Induraja taught him Dhvani and Bhatta Tauta 
dramaturgy. Besides being an authority on Dhvani and dramaturgy, 
he was a leading Saivite of the Pratyabhijhd school. It is said 
he wrote forty-one works in all on Dhrani t dramaturgy and Saivisrn 2 . 
Besides these, he is believed to have written a number of commentaries 
. on &aiva Agamas and certain stotras. On Dhvani and dramaturgy 
he wrote the D hv any alok aloe ana a commentary onj-he Dlivanyaloka , 

A bhinavabhdrati a commentary on the Ndtyasastra and Kavya - 
kautukavivarana a commentary on the Kdvyakautuka a work on 

1. Abhinavagupta An Historical and Philosophical Study by 

*K. C. Pandey p. 11. 


Do 
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poetics by Bhatta Tauta. The last mentioned work of Abhinavd- 
gupta is known onl} 7 from references. It is also stated that Abhinava- 
gupta commented on the Gliatakarpara called Gha*akarparakulaka 
vicrti. The Dhvanyalokalocana is also designated as Sahrdaydlo*a- 
locana or Kavyalokalocana. The author gives illustrations from his 
own works and the works of other writers- Abhinavagupta iefeLS to 
Candrika a commentary on the Dlivanydloka ^ 1 he author s 

name is not mentioned. His Abhinavabhd r afi * s a valuable 

commentary on the Natyakastra. Anandavardhana and Abhinavagupta 
are the highest authorities on Dlivani The views of the opponents 
like MahimibhaUa, and Kuntaka who refuted vehemently the 
doctrine of Dhrani were respected but who were not able to altei the 
position of importance of Dlivani gained through the works of 
Anandavardhana and Abhinavagupta. The Dhvani school has 
profoundly influenced the other schools of poetics like those of Rasa 
and Alanldra while these of Riti and YahoHi did not continue 
to hold their position. 

During the period when the Dlivani school took its lise and 
developed, there were leading exponents of the Rasa doctrine who 
held their own views notwithstanding the rise of the doctrine of 
Dlivani . They had nothing like a good following but had independent 
and individual views on Rasa . Some among them ignored the 

influence of the Dlivani doctrine while some refuted it. Lollata 
(700 - 800 A. D ), whose commentary on the Ndtyasastra is lost, 
was a champion of the Ras i school. Sa/ikuka (circa 840 A D.) a 
contemporary of Anandavardhana wrote a commentary on the 
Ndtyasdtra which is now lost. His poem Bliuvanabliyudaya also is 
lost. He criticised the view of the direct experience of sentiment 
as held by Lollata and expressed inference as the only means 
of feeling the rise of sentiment. Bhaftanayaka (circa 900 
A. D) wrote the Hrdayadarpana which is considered to have been 
a commentary on the jNdtyasastra. The work is not now available. 
He held sentiment as the soul of poetry. Sentiment could be 
presented to the reader 6f poems and to the spectators of dramatic 
performances. Kuntaka also known as Kuntala (c. 1000 A. D.) 
wrote the Vakroktijivita which is now found incomplete in three 
chapters. He was a younger contemporary of Abhinavagupta.- 
He refuted the Dlivani doctrine and maintained that vakrokti con¬ 


stituted the life of poetry- Both sentiment and'suggestion are sub¬ 
ordinated to the figures of speech which are grouped as svubhavokti 
and vakrokti . The beauty of a poem or a drama lies in the figure of 
speech vakrokti and not in sentiment or suggestion. Bhatt* Tauta, 
who lived in the second half of the 10th century A. D., wrote the 
Kavyakautuka which is now lost. His view was that sentiment is 
experienced alike by the hero, the author and the hearer and that 
santa was at that the head of all sentiments, MahimabaUa (circa 1050 
A. D.), attacked the doctrine of Dlivani following the lead of rfaft- 
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kuka and held that sentiment could be experienced through inference. 

He attacks the views held by Abhinavagupta and Kuntaka. He wrote 

the \ yaktiviveka in three sections in which he expressed his views. 

It shows the author as an erudite scholar and critic noted for logical 

accuracy and deep insight. His other work Tattvoktikosa on poetics 
is now lost. 


During this period, some writers in this field did not take part in 
this controversy but made their contributions to poetics. Their views 
were however influenced by the Rasa and Dhavani schools. Rudrata, 
(800—850 A. D.) was the first to attempt to classify the figures of 
speech on a scientific basis- He wrote the Kavyfilankara in sixteen 
chapters. He treats elaborately, the figures of sense and sound, 
vakrokti and yamaka and the styles of Vamana and Dandin by 
adding the Lati as the fourth. He discusses the theory of sentiment. 
He was also called Satananda Rajasekhara (900 A. D ). wrote the 
Kavyamimdmsa in eighteen chapters. He does not deal with the 
exposition of the topics of poetics- His work is a practical hand¬ 
book for poets- It contains interesting information about the poets, 
the languages and is a mine of information about everything con¬ 
nected with poets. He mentions some poetesses- Rudrabhajta’s 
Srhgdratilaka treats only with sentiment. He recognises santa as 
the ninth sentiment. His Rasakalikd on the same topic is 
unpublished. His date is not known definitely but he must have 
lived before 1000 A. D Some scholars maintain the identity between 
him and Rudrata. 


Under King Munja of Dhara, Dhananjaya, (c 900 A. D-) son of 
Visnu, wrote the Dasarupa in four prakasas which deal with drama¬ 
turgy. Sentiment also receives treatment. He follows closely the 
Natya$astra . The work contains three hundred memorable lines 
(karUas) on dramaturgy Dhanika, the son of Visnu, was probably 
his brother, who wrote the Avaloka the commentary on the Dasarupa 
He wrote it after Munja’s death. The date of this commentary may be 
placed in 1000 A. D The Dasarupa with Avaloka became very famous 
soon after they were composed and has continued since then the 
standard treatise on dramaturgy. Dhanika’s Kavyanimaya a work 
on poetics, which is referred to in the Avaloka , is now lost. 


Bhoja, who ruled at Dhara between 1005—1054 A. D., was him¬ 
self an accomplished man of letters and was also a patron of poets. 
He distinguished himself in many branches of study by composing 
works representing them. In the field of poetics, he is credited 
with the authorship of two works Sarasvatikaritabhararu* and Syigdra - 
prakdsd. The Sarasvatikanthabharana is a voluminous work in five 
chapters. It discusses the merits and defects of poetry, figures of 
speech and sentiments. Avauti and Mdgadhi are added as the two 
additional styles to the fourth one added by Rudrata. He quotes 
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profusely from various writers. His work is therefore valuable for 
settling the chronology of the poets. The Srngarciprakdsa has thirty- 
six chapters. Having treated in the first twelve chapters the features 
of Maltakavya , drama and the qualities and defects of poetry, the 
author devotes the remaining twenty-four chapters to the treatment 
of sentiments of which the love sentiment is given prominence. 

Ksemendra '1050 A. D), who was the pupil of Abhinavagupta, 
wrote the Aucityavicaraca-ca, and Kavikarf.hdbharana. In the former 
work, the author maintains that appropriateness ( aucitya) contributes 
to the elegance of sentiment. The very life of sentiment depends 
upon appropriateness of words, their meaning, qualities, figures of 
speech, sentiment and all the factors which constitute the poem The 
author gives illustrations from his own works and from the works of 
other writers. In his treatment of this topic he i 9 greatly influenced 
by the views of the Dlivani school. He does not hesitate to point 
out the defect, if any, in the composition of a poet however eminent 
he had been nor does he appear to be a favourite of any poet. His 
Kavikantlidbharana in five chapters gives useful information for one 
to become a poet, to maintain the position which one has acquired 
and other details regarding poets and their ways. Many poets and 
their works quoted by him in those works remain at present only in 
their names. His own works were many which are found quoted in 
this work but most of them are lost. 

The doctrine of Dlivani received fresh treatment after silencing 
the critics by Mammata who lived about 1 100 A. D. Along with 
Allata, also known as Alaka, he wrote the Kdvyaprakasa which con¬ 
tains ten chapters called ullasas This work deals with all the topics 
of the field except dramaturgy. It is held that Mammata wrote up to 
Parikara a figure of speech in the ninth chapter and the remaining 
part of the work was written by Allata. It contains memorable 
verses kiri^as, which are commented by Mammata with suitable 
illustrations. Some of these verses appear to have been ta> en from 
the Natyasastra. The Kavyapri'dsi has become very popular soon 
after it was written and has since then become the most authori¬ 
tative text on poetics. The popularity of the work is attested by 
the existence of seventy commentaries on it- Mammata wrote another 
work called Sabdavydparavicdra on the denotation of words. 


Hemacandra s (1088 —1172 A. D ) Kdvyanusasana with his own 
commentary Alankiracudamani on it has eight chapters. It covers 
the entire field of poetics and dramaturgy. Euyyaka, also known as 
Eucaka, wrote about 1150 A. D. the Alankarasarvasva which is in 
the form of sutras with a commentary on them The opinion of the 
critics is divided regarding the authorship of the commentary which 
is called vrtti. One view is that the sutras were composed by Euyyaka 

S. L.-24 
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and the vrtti by Mankha, pupil of Ruyyaka. The other view is fchai 
Ruyyaka wrote both the sutras with the vrtti. In this work, Ruyyaka 
adopts a scientific mode of exposition and examination for the figures 
of speech. Ruyyaka wrote besides this work, a commentary on the 
Kdvyapralas'i, a commentary on the Vyaktiriveka, of Mahimabhatta, 
Sahityamimdvisd , Nddakamimdmsa , Harsacaritarartika a commentary 
on the Harsacarita of Bana, A l an bar anus ar ini and Sahrdayalila- 
Except the Harsacaritarartika , all the works deal with poetics. The 
Sahrdayalila gives an account of the mode of life which a man of 
taste is expected to lead. 


Vagbhata, a Jain, son of Soma, is the author of a work on Alan - 
kara called Vagbha[dlankdra after his Dame. In five chapters, he 
treats the poem, its forms, languages, gunas , figures of speech, senti¬ 
ments and conventions of poets. The Candraloha is the work of 
Jayadeva, the logician, dramatist and rhetorician who lived about 
1250 A. D. It deals with all the topics of rhetorics except dramaturgy 
in a lucid and attractive way. ^aradatanaya (circa 1250 A. PJ wrote 
the Bhavaprakdisana in ten chapters He treats the subject of 
poetics following closely Bharata and notices the views divergent 
from Bharata's, He recognises sentiment as the soul of poeti}. He 
denies a place for sdnta among sentiments. He developes the 
sentiment of love on the lines of Bhoja. JVagbhata, son of Nemiku- 
mara, was also a Jain different from Vagbha*a the author of the 
Vaqbh[dlankara. He lived about the end of the 13th century A. D 
His work is the Kavyanusasana in five chapters written in the form 
of sutras with his own commentary Alankaratila^a on them. - In 
contents, it is similar to the Vagbhatalankara. About the same period 
was written the Alankar: s'tngraha on all the topics of lhetorics by 

Amrtanandayogin. 


Singabbilpala a Reddi prince, who lived about 1400 A- D .was 
himself a man of letters and a patron of poets His 

kara which is in three chapters, treats sentiment apd , dramaturgy. 

Some scholars believe it to be the work of V, 8 vete patro- 

nised by ^ingabhupala. Bbanudatta, who lived about 14U > A u 
wrote the Rasamatijari and Rasatarangini both dealing wi se ^ 
rneots, that of love in particular. TOvsnath. who lived 
half of the 14th century was an inhabitant of Orissa. . jre 

author of the Sahityadarpar.a in ten chapters covering 
field of poetics and dramaturgy. Besides quoting from the wor s 
‘ other writers he quotes from his own works Baghuvilasamahakavya , 

a Pro*, poem, P.M.aii a 
kalandtika and Narasimhavijaya a poem, all of which are 
VemabbOpala (circa 1420 AD ) the Reddi prioce .» crated v.th 
the authorship of the Sahiti/acintamam io thirteeo chapters dealing 
With Se 6gure. of sound aid sense. The author was a ruler of the 
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Kondavldu dynasty and in his court flourished Vamanabhattabana. 
In 1533 A. D., Bupagosvamin wrote the XJjjvalanilamani containing 
illustrations in praise of Krsna. It was commented by JIvagosvamin. 
Appayadlksita, who was born in 1554 A D , wrote the Kuvalayananda , 
Citra?nimdmsd and Vrttivdrtika , Taking the fifth chapter of Jaya- 
deva’s Candraloka , he introduced certain changes in it which he 
considered necessary and commented on it in his Kuvalaydnanda. 
This work, since it is based on the 5th chapter of the Candraloka , deals 
with the figures of sense ( Artlialankaras ). The work is very popular 
* in South India. The Citramlmamsa contains a scientific treatment 
of the figures of speech. The work is incomplete. The Vrttivar¬ 
tika deals with the denotation of words. Ke^avamisra composed in 
the latter half of the 16th century the Alankdirasekkara , which deals 
mainly with the figures of speech classified into groups. He gives 
some useful information by way of advice to the poets. Jagannatha 
(1590—1665) is the author of the Rasagangdidhara and Gitramimd - 
?iisakh arid ana . The Rasagangadhara is a standard work on figures 

of speech. He defines the figure of speech, discusses them by giving 
his own illustrations and refers to the views of his predecessors. He 
is independent in his views and i3 bold in criticising even the famous 
writers from whom he differs- He vehemently opposes the doctrine 
of Dhvani and maintains the theory of sentiment His Citramimd - 
msakhandana is an adverse criticism of Appayadlksita’s Citrami • 
marhsa Rajacudamanidlksita (c. 1600 A D ) is the author of the 
Kavyadarpana with his own commentary Alankaracudamanni on it. 
The A lank drakaustubha and Alayikar&karnabhararia are the two works 
on figures of speech by Vi^ve^vara who lived at the beginning of 
the 18th century A. D. 

Certain compositions on poetics were written in praise of their 
patrons by the authors of those compositions The illustrations are 
generally composed by the authors in praise of their patrons To 
this type belongs the Ekdvali of Vidyadhara (circa 1300 A D.) who 
wrote it in praise of his patron Narasimha King of Utkala and Kalinga. 
It is written on the model of the Kdvyaprakasa The peculiar 
feature of the type of this composition appears clear from the title of the 
Prataparudriyayasobhu^ana written by Vidyanatha, who is identified 
with AgasStya. It is in praise of Prataparudradeva of Warangal 
(circa 1300 A D.). The Camatkaracandrikd of Vi^ve^vara is in praise 
of Singabhupala (circa 1400 A. D ). Yajilanarayana wrote the 

Alankararatnakara in praise of Raghunatha Naik of Tanjore (1614_•. 

1632 A. D.). The Nanjarajayasobhu^ana by Nrsimha kavi, who had 
the title Abhinavakalidasa, was written in praise of Nanjaraja (latter 
half of the 18th century). Sada^ivamakhin wrote the Rdmavarnia - 

yasobhmana in praise of Bamavarman King of Travancore towards 
the end of the 18th century. 

Some of these rhetoricians discuss the aim and purpose of writing 
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poetry. Wealth and fame are considered to be the aims. The four¬ 
fold ends of human existence are suggested by some writers. The 
manifold purpose is brought out by Mammata in the lines : —. 

I 

Kavyaprakasa I 

It is mentioned that Kalidasa got fame by writing poetry, Bana 
wealth, and Mayura cure from disease 

Three causes are mentioned in getting success in the art of com¬ 
posing poems viz., inspiration, flawless learning and application." In 
the absence of inspiration, one can succeed as a poet with the help 
of the two other means. Hemacandra recommends a novice to take 
three quarters of a stanza which is already available and compose the 
fourth quarter. In his Kavikahtliabharana , Ksemendra discusses 
the extent to which one may rise in the field of poetry and in his 
Aucityavicaracarca discusses the place of propriety as indispensable 
for the perfection of sentiment. The advices given by these writers, 
are of course, wholesome but have resulted in the repetition of ideas 
and pharases of earlier poets. 

The poets had to prove their worth in the gathering of scholars. 
Raja^ekhara tells in his Kavyamimamsd that Kalidasa, Haricandra 
and others were examined in Ujjain and that Upavar^a, Panini, 
Vararuci, Patanjali and others in Patallputra. 1 2 Sometimes a poet’s 
ability was tested by asking him to compose a stanza off-hand on a 
given topic, to complete the stanza left unfinished by some other 
writer, and to solve the riddles. The accounts of such incidents are 
given in the Bhojaprabundha of Ballalasena, Prabandhacintamani of 
Merutuftga and Srikanthacarita of Mankha Dharmadasa, a 
Buddhist ascetic, who lived in the beginning of the 13th century, 
wrote the Vidagdhamukhamandcuia in four parts dealing with riddles 
Therefore a poet, who sought admission in the court of a king, was 
expected to be familiar with a wide range of subjects so as to please the 
gathering composed of men of diverse tastes The Kdmasutra gives 
useful advice as to how a poet could equip himself. 

1. Dandin’s Kavyadarsa I. 103. 

2, Kavyamimarhsa of Rnja^ekhara Chapter X. 


CHAPTER XXVI. 

THE SCIENTIFIC LITERATURE 


THE CHARACTERISTIC FEATURES AND 

GRAMMAR 


The term ‘ sastra ’ is used to denote the branch of study which 
is treated on a scientific basis. The 'word means ‘ that by which 
something is taughtIt was originally applied to those subjects 
of study which were closely connected with the Vedic religion. Later 
on, all other subjects, which were dealt with on a similar basis, came 
to be called ‘ sastras \ The origin of a branch denoted by the ‘ sastra ’ 
must have been due to the difficulty felt in treating all the topics 
of discussion included under the same head of the Vedic leligion. In 
due course, each branch acquired an importance of its own and thus 
arose the specialisation of a branch of study which, however, included 
the understanding of the general principles of the various branches 
of study. Thus there arose branches like those of the Vaiy dkaranas, 
Nairuktas, Yajnikas and others. 

THE CHARACTERISTIC FEATURES OF THE ^ASTRAS 


The fundamental principles of a sastra are generally found re¬ 
corded in the form of aphorisms ( sutras >, brief and enigmatic. This 
form was adopted mainly with a view to minimise the buiden on 
the memory of the pupils. These aphorisms are understandable 
only with the help of the expositions offered by the preceptors who 
were the sole authorities to interpret them. The rise of the various 
branches and the views maintained in them sometimes antagonistic to 
each other made the pupils put questions to the preceptors on certain 
knotty points to which the preceptors gave their answers All these 
were embodied in the form of expositions of the aphorisms which 
came to be called 4 bhasyas \ Critical remarks were also offered by 
the teachers and these were embodied in 4 vartikas ’ and 4 vrttis . 
The growing material in each branch of study were, for the sake 
of clearness of the main doctrines in them, put together in the form 
of memorable verses ( karikas ) which were commented generally by the 
authors themselves. From time to time, discussions were held on the 
principles of the various branches in the courts of kings and in the 
assemblies of the learned. The nature of the conduct of the debates 
was in a great degree responsible for the scholastic and dialectic 
type of this literature. Generally the discussions of the topics 
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are found written in prose. Those written in the later period 
are teeming with long compounds. Verses are used for drawing 
a conclusion or to lay stress on any point of dispute. Verbs 
are hardly used in the scientific literatures of the later period. All 
the branches of the sastras , with the exception of the heterodox 
(nastika) systems, trace their origin to the Vedas. 

The four I edas , with their six supplements, Puranas , Nyaya % 
Mimaihsd and Dharmsastra form into fourteen branches 1 . The 
Ayurveda . Dha?iurveda, Gandharvaveda and Arthasasira are the 
secondary Vedas ( upavedas ) and are four branches. There are thus 

eighteen branches of sciences. 

$ 

GRAMMAR 

Among the supplements of the Vedas , the science of Grammar 
occupies an important position. While grammar is treated as 
forming part of the literature in other languages, it is an independent 
branch in the Samskrta language. Its origin is to be traced to the 
Vedic period where its development was greatly influenced by the 
Nirukta and Sik?d, the two Vedic supplements. 

Many were the grammarians who attempted to regulate the 
use of words during the post. Vedic period by writing grammatical 
treatises. Their works are now lost except for that of Paninir He 
was born at ^alafcura near Attock, He was the son Daksl. His 
dated is fixed between 700 and 600 B. C. According to the Katha - 
saritsagara , he was a pupil of Varsa, his co-pupils being Katyayana, 
Vyadi aud Indradatta He was not satisfied with the education he 
received under Varsa, and therefore propitiated £$iva who taught 
him the fourteen comprehensive (pratyahara) sutras which were 
developed by Panini. Panini had many predecessors in the field 
whose results were available to him. He invented some new 
technical terms, rules of interpretations, suffixes and others. He 
composed the Atf.ddhydyi in eight chapters containing about 4000 
aphorisms. By using algebraic symbols, elliptical statements 
(pratyaharas ) and by omitting words which could be conveniently 
supplied from the previous aphorisms, Panini has achieved^ brevity. 

He analyses forms with great acumen. His A^.adhgayi is ‘ a 
monument at once of encyclopaedic research and technical prefec- 
tion ’ Panini wrote also the Dhatupatha a list of roots, Ganapa^ha a 
list of words and JJnadi sutras. It is held by some scholars that the 
Unadisutras of Panini were revised by Katyayana while others 
attribute them to the authorship of Katyay ana himself. _ 

stgisTifa fawif «nfat ^ II 

Yajnavalkya Smfti I 3• 
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Panini’s A$tadhyaij\ was criticised and expounded by many writers 
but their works are now lost. Vyadi is said to have written in one 
lakh of verses a work called Sangraha a comment on Panini’s system. 
Patanjali quotes from this work which is now lost. Katyayana, 
who lived between 500 and 350 B. C. wrote the Vdrtika in metrical 
and prose form on Panini’s work. He attempts to correct, modify 
and supplement the work of Panini. He offers his own solutions in 
some cases and in some others, he removes the aphorisms. He is 
said to have written the Yajasaneyi pratisakkya, and the Srauta - 
sutras . He is identified with Vararuci who wrote the Lihganususana , 
Vararucisangraha in twenty-five memorable lines on case construc¬ 
tion, compounds, verbs and nominal formation, a lexicon, Pa$pasutras 
and a poem called Vararucilavya. 

The next grammarian, whose work is available, is Patanjali who 
lived about 150 B C. and wrote the AJahabhapya It is based on 
the Sangraha of Vyadi. He offers his own desiderata on 

Panini’s sutras . Very often be defends Panini from the' attack of 
Katyayana. He mentions some of his predecessors in the field of 
grammar. His style is lively and simple in his AJaliabliapya which 
is unparalleled, by its style, in the whole range of Samskrta literature. 
Patanjali, who was an incarnation of Adiefesa, was born at Gonarda. 
He is said to have written works on Yoga and medicine. 

After the days of Patanjali, no original work of importance was pro¬ 
duced till the 15th century A.D. The AfaJidbhdsya appears to have been 
studied during this period. Bhartrhari who lived in the 5th century 
A. D. 1 and whose name as a grammarian was well known during 
the visit of I-tsing 672—675 A. D ) commented on the AJahabhasya 
in his AdahablidsyadipP a which is now incomplete. He also wrote 
another work called V dkyapadiya in three chapters dealing with the 
philosophical status *>f grammar. He maintains the doctrine of 
sphota and the monism of the Advaita through sound. 

Jayaditya and Vamana composed the Kdsikct a commentary on 
the A^ddhydyi of Panini I-tsing (672 -675 A - D ) speaks about the 
popularity of the work during the time of his visit. The Chinese, 
during this period, studied this work for learning Saihkrta The 
work must have been composed about 600 A D. It is held 
that the commentary on the first five adhyayas was composed 
by Jayaditya and that on the remaining portion by Vamana. 
This was commented by Jinendrabuddhi also known as Pujyapada 
Devanandin, a Jain in his Kasikavivaratiapanjil d which is 
familiarly known as the Nyasa . Jinendrabuddhi lived in the 
latter half of the 7 th century A. D. The Kasika with 
JSyasa contains references to some writers and their works and 

1. I-tsing and Bhartrhari’s Vakyayadiya by Prof. C. Kunhan 
Raja in Dr. Krishnaswamy IyeDgar Commemoration Volume. 
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therefore is very helpful in fixing the chronology of the Samstyta 
literature. The Kasika was commented in the 11th century A. D. - 
by Haradatta in his Padamanjari. 

Bhoja, (1005 1054 A D.\ King of Dhara, composed tho 
Sarasvatikartthabharana on the model of Panini’s A^tadhydyi. It 
contains eight adhyayas and more than 6000 aphorisms. The 
intention of the author appears to have been an attempt to make 
the study of grammar easier through this work. 

In the same century, the; Mahabhtisya of Patanjali was corn-* 
mented by Kaiyata of the 11th century A 11 , son of Jaiyata in • his 
Pradipa which was commented by Nagesabhatfa, in the later part 
of the 17th century A. D. in his Udyota and by Annambhatta C 1700 
A D.y in his Udyotnia. 

Dharmakirti, a Buddhist monk of Ceylon wrote the Rupdratdra 
in which he dealt with the sutras of Panini in a different order so 
as to make them be of help for the beginners who study the Sa^skrta 
grammar. The author lived in the latter part of the l‘2th century 
A. D. The Durghat.avitti is the work of Saranadeva a Buddhist who 
composed it in 1173 A. D. In this work, the words, which are held 
to be incorrect in the light of the rules of grammar and which are 
used by eminent poets, are justified to be correct. The Iiupavitild, 
dealing with the forms used in the language, was written in the 
14th century A. D by VimalasarasvatT. 

Bamacandra (circa 1450 A D.l wrote the Prakriya^auviudl wherein 
are found the sutras of Panini rearranged for the benefit of the 
beginners. The Prakriyasarvas*a was written by Narayanabha{{a 9 
(1600 A. D ) the author of the JSarayaniya. '1 he author recasts 
the sutras of Panini and explains them in-this work in a manner 
useful for the understanding of the formation of words. Appayadiksifca 
(circa 1600 A. D) wrote the Pardnivadanak^atraviala on the con¬ 
troversial topics of grammar. 

Bhattoiidiksita was the greatest of the grammarians in the 17th 
century it is said that he became a pupil of Appayadik?ita and 

studied Vedanta under him. Great was the contribution made to the 
svstem of grammar by BhaUojidiksita, the members of_ his family 

and his pupils. About 1630 A D , he wrote the Siddhantakaumudi 
on the model of the Prakriyakaumudi of Baraacandra whose in¬ 
fluence is felt in his work. The results achieved by the writing of 
this work have been of far reaching effect and this work, since it 
was written, has outshone all the earlier works including the 
Ka'sika. It has became a standard text on grammar for the beginners. 
Bhattoiidiksita wrote on the Siddhanta kaumudi, his own commentary 
called the Praudhamanorama. He also wrote the Sabdataustubtia 
a commentary on Panini s sutras in the order of the Atfadhyayi 
the Linganu asanavrtti a commentary on.’,the Lmganusasana, a 
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work on the genders of nouns by Panini and the T aiyabaranamaton- 
majjana a metrical work summarising the philosophical doctrines 
of the grammarians are attributed to the authorship of Bhattoji- 

dlksita. 

• o 

Yaradaraja (c. 1650 A. D ), a pupil of BhaMojidiksita, wrote the 

il fadhyasiddhantakaumudi and Laghusiddhatakaumudi which re¬ 
present the abridged forms of the Siddhantakaumni. During the 
same period, Kondabhatta, nephew of Bhattojidiksita, wrote the 
Vaiyakarayabhumnasara which is a commentary on the Vaiya - 
haravamatonmajjanam of Bhattojidiksita. 

Nage^abhaUa was the pupil of Haridlksita grandson of Bhattoji- 

dikaitaT He is assigned to the end of the 17th century A.JD. His 
works are many in the field of grammar, J opa, Dhu) victsast') a and 
Alankara. He commented on the Rasagangvdhara, of Jagannatha. 
He wrote the Brhacchabdendusekliara and Laghusabdendusekhara 
which are respectively bigger and smaller commentaries on the 
Siddhantakaumudi The Maliabhatyapradipodyota was written by 
him as the commentary on the Maliabhasyapradipa of Kaiyata. On 
the philosophical aspects of the grammar of the Samsbrta language, 
he wrote three works ManjV$a } 1 .aghnmanjusa and ParamaJaghuman • 
jlisa■ varying in extent. His Spliotavada deals with the doctrine of 
8 phot a of the grammarians. His P ariblitisendusekhara gives a lucid 
exposition of the canons of interpretation ( paribhdsas > which are 
recognised in the system of grammar. P&yagunda Yaidyanatha 
(c. 1750 A D.), the pupil of Nage^a, wrote a number of works on 
grammar most of them being the commentaries on the works of his 
immediate predecessors. The study of the Siddhantahaumudi was 
made easier by the writing of the scholarly and critical commentary 
Tattvabodliini by Juanendrasarasvati (c. 1750 A. D.) and of the 
exhaustive and simple commentary Balamanoramci on it by Yasudeva- 
dlk§ita (c. 1750 A. D-). 

Sayana, the brother of Madhava (c. 1350 A. D.) of Vijayanagar, 
wrote the Dhatuvrtti and chose to call it after his brother’s name as 
Madhaviyadhdtuvrtti. It gives the forms of the roots in the various 
tenses together with their derivatives. 

The study of the system of grammar was fully developed with the 
help of the Ling anus asanas which are attributed to the authorship 
of Panini, Vararuci, f^abarasvamin, Harsavardhana and others, the 
Utiadisutras which contain rules for deriving all the words from roots, 
the Philtsutras which deal with the rules of accents, the Ganapathas 
which are lists of words that come under the same rules, and a list 
of words. Panini is said to be the author of many of these. The 
Phit.sutras are ascribed to the authorship of f^antanavacarya and also 

to ^antanu bv some scholars. 

•* ^ 


S. L.-25 
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The doctrine of sphota. 

With a view to raise the system of grammar from the stattis of 
being a science to the rank of a system of thought, the grammarians 
have formulated a doctrine called the doctrine of sphota which can 
be summed up dhus :—The letters in a word cannot convey any 
sense by themselves or when grouped together, for as soon as the 
letters are uttered, they disappear and by the time the last letter is 
uttered, the previous letters do not exist. Therefore letters do not 
convey anything by themselves. Something other than the letters 
is to be admitted as necessary to indicate the meaning. What is 
thus admitted is the sphota which reveals the meaning. The very 
term 1 sphota ’ means that which makes clear what is otherwise not 
made clear. S'phota therefore reveals the meaning which is not 
expressed by the letters. Sphota is only one, all-pervasive and eternal. 
Vaikliarl , AJadhyamd , Pasyanti and Para are the four main stages of 
spho[a recognised when the letters are uttered. * 

Patafijali refers to this doctrine. According to N age if a, Sage 
Sphotayana was the founder of the doctrine. Bharthari is the earliest 
writer to give a full treatment to this doctrine in his Vakyapadiya. 
There is identity between the transient nature of the words uttered 
and the Brahman which appears illusory in the form of the words. 
The utterance of a word is the manifestation of consciousness which 
is designated by the term ‘ sphota ’. The words are not mere sounds. 
They have real form which is subtle and far beyond the range of 
perception. The use for correct words amounts to doing dlianna. 
Sphota is identical with the Brahman. Because of this doctrine, the 
grammarians are treated as the worshippers of the £>abda Brahman 
of which the musicians have been the votaries. The sphota siddhi 
of Mandana Misira (615-695 A. D.) deals w r ith the doctrine of sphota. 
Nage^abhatta systematised this doctrine in his sphotavada. 

The Schools of Grammar other than Panini's. 

Long after Panini wrote his A§tddJiyayi, a need was felt to sim¬ 
plify the voluminous work of Panini to meet the popular demand. 
The adherents of the Buddhist, Jain and other faiths desired to evolve 
out of Panini’s system a system to suit their own needs. Thus there 
arose a number of schools most of them opposed to the Yedic religion 
which have therefore dropped the Vedic section from their texts and 
have their own Phatupatha, Gaaapatha, Unadisutras and Ling anus a - 
Sana. Response from a section of the people, and their out spoken anti- 
Pdriimyan outlook made them short-lived. They flourished under the 
support of the followers of the particular religions for a short period. 
Most of them have now entirely disappeared or have little followers. 

The Candra school was founded by a Buddhist Candragomin 
who W’rote the Cdnarar ydkarara in six chapters containing 
3100 sutras. He must have lived before 500 A. D , since his 
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influence is felt on the KasUd. This work and about ten others 
of this school have all been translated into Tibetan. This sc o 
became popular in Ceylon where it was recast in the 13th century 
A. D. by a Buddhist priest named Ka-fyapa who wrote the Batava- 

The Jainendra school traces its origin to the Jtna Mahavira who 
it is believed answered certain questions put to him by Indra. lhese 
answers formed the beginning for the rise of a new school of grammar 
which owes its name both to Jina and Indra who were responsible 
for the rise of the system. The original text has come down in two 
versions one of 700 sutras and the other of 300 sutras They are 
more difficult than Panini’s because of their technical terms which 
are more difficult than in Paninis sutras. Devanandin, who had the 

title PBiyapada, and identified with Jinendrabuddhi, is said to have 

been the founder of the sutras Except for two commentaries on 
them one by Abhayanandin (750 A. D ) and the other by Somadeva 
(1 Ith century A. D.), there is no other work to represent this system. 
The Pancavastu of recent date and of unknown authorship is a recast 
of the original text. This school was popular with the dJigambara 

Jains. , _ 

The Sakatayana school wis founded^by the Svetambara Jain 
^akatjyana in the 9th century A. D Sakatayana wrote the Sabdanu- 
sdsana with his own commentary on it called AinoghayrPj- -this 
work is on the model of the grammars of the Cdndra, Jainendra and 
Panini In four chapters it contains 3 200 sutras . In arrangement, 
it resembles the SiddhUnta'aumudi. The system was recast in the 
11th century by Dayapiila who wrote the Rupasiddhi and in the 14th 
century by Abhayacandra who wrote the Prakriyasangraha. 

' The founder of the Hemacaiulra school was the Jain Hema- 
chandra (1088-11-72 A. D ). His Sabdanusasana has 4500 
sutras in eight chapters, the last chapter being devoted to the 
Prakrta grammar. The author wrote on this work, the y r d ia(l ~ 
vrtti his commentary. His Sabdanusasana was commented by 
Meghavijaya (17th century) who wrote the Sabdacandrda. His Brhad- 
v>-tti was commented by DevendrasOri of uncertain date in his 


Haimalagliunyasa■ 

The Katantia school took its rise as a sequel to the school 
of Pauini. f^aravarman, also known as Sarvavarman, who was 
an opponent of GunS-dhya, avowed to teach King S ;l tavahana the 
Samskrta language in six months. He propitiated Subrahmanya 
who revealed to him, a simpler system of grammar called 
Kdtantra, Kaldpa or Kaumdra. The date of this text is to be placed 
in the 1st century A D. or B.G. Being comparatively shorter than the 
A§ladhyayl, the Katantravyakarana has four books containing 1400 
sutras which are made clear by the dropping of the elliptical state¬ 
ments pratyaharas) and arranged as in the later Kaumudis. This was 
commented in the 8th century A. D. by Durgasimha. It became 
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popular in Kashmir and Ceylon. In Kashmir, Bhatta Jayaddhara 
wrote the Bfilabodhini on this system. It was commented in the 
Nyds a by Ugrabhuti. 

The Sarasvata school took its rise to meet the demand of the 
Muslim rulers. Brevity, simplicity of treatment, and ab : ence of the 
difficult and out of the way forms characterise this grammar which 
has only seven hundred sutras . The title 4 Sarasvata 9 for this school 
is because of the basic sutras which were revealed by Goddess Saras- 
vati. This school rose up about 1250 A. D. One Narendra is said 
to have written the sutras. Anubhutisvarupacarya is said to have 
arranged them and written a commentary on them called Sarasvata - 
prakriya. He lived in the second half of the 13th century A. D. 
As many as fifteen commentaries were written on this Sarasvata - 
prakriya. This system was popular till the time of Bhat$oji- 
diksita. 


The Bopadeva school has for its text the Mugdliabo&ha of Bopa- 
deva who lived in the 13th century A. D. This school aimed at 
simplifying the grammar of Piinini. Simplicity of treatment, brevity 
and the religious element are the marked features of this system. 
The technical terms used here are hard to understand and they have 
made the grammar difficult. The Mugdhabodha was commented by 
RamatarkavaglsJa. Bopadeva is also the author of the Kavi^alpa- 
druma containing a list of roots arranged according to their endings 
and of the Kdmadhenu , his own commentary on it 

The Jaumara school was founded by Kramadjsvara who wrote 
the Sanbyiptasara an abridged version of Panini’s A$tcidhyayi. The 
author is placed after the 11th century IA. D., but before the 14th 
century A. D- Jumaranandin revised it and therefore the system was 
called after his name. Jumaranandin wrote the Basavati a commen¬ 
tary on the SanJcnptasara. The Goyicandrikd , a commentary on the 
Santc^iptasara, is ascribed to Goylcandra 

The Saupadma school w :s founded by Padmanabhabatta^ who, 
in the 14th century A. D , remodelled the greater part of Panini’s 
grammar, by writing his Saupadniavyakqrana with his own common* 
tary on it called Supadmapanjikd. 


The Harinamamrta by Rupagosvamin a pupil of Caitanya shows 

the author’s attempt to present grammar in a sectarian spirit. Of 
similar nature is the Hariiioimanirta of Jivagosvamin and the Caita - 
nyamrta of unknown {authorship. Contrasted from these works 

which glorify Krsna is the Prabodhacandri^d wherein Siva is praised 

by Balaramapancanana. 


Along with the Samskrta grammar, the Prakrta grammar also 
had its own development. The earliest work is the Prak r taprakdsa 
by Vararuci. It deals with the Mabarastrl Prakrta in the first^ nine 
chapters and in the succeeding three with the Paisdci , Mdgadhi and 


# 
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SaurasenT respectively. It does not treat with Apabhramka. The 
date of the author must therefore be before 500 A D. when Apabhramsa 
grew up into a dialect. The Indian tradition identifies Vararuci with 
Katyayana the grammarian of the pre-Christian era. Bhamaha the 
famous rhetorician (circa 700 A. D ) commented on all the chapters 
of the work except the last by writing the AJanorama. In the 1 tn 
century, Ramapanivada commented on the first nine chapters in his 
Prakrtaprakahavrtti . KrsnalllasSuka (circa 1150 A D ) wrote the Sncih- 
na'avya in which he gives illustrations for the rules contained in the 

Prkart prakasa of Vararuci. 

The Prabr.tasutrds are attributed to the authorship of Valmiki, 
the author of the Ramayana . They are also called Vdlmxkisutras. 

They could not be of early origin since they, in the form in which 

they are available, deal with the Afahara?tri, Sauraseni Magad/ii, 
Faisdci, Culttd and Apabhramsa. Trivikraraa of the 14th century, 
who commented on these sutras in his Prakrtasutravrtti was perhaps 
the author of them. Hemacandra composed the Pwrlasutras which 

he included in the eighth chapter of his Subdanasasana He himselt 

wrote a commentary on them. He treats with the Pra \ta language, 
Jain Mahdrd&ri and Ana Pra^ta. 

Trivikrama, in the 14th century, wrote, besides his commentary 
on the PraJrtasutras’y the Pra^rta Sabdanusasana. Simharaja of the 
same century wrote the Pra^vtarupavatara . The Saibasacatidrika , 
which was composed by Tjaksmldhara towards the close of the 16th 
century, deals with the six dialects of_the Pra^ta language viz., 
Malidra$tri % Afdgadhi, &duvaseni, Pa\sdci , Culibdpaisdci and Apa- 
bhrarhsa. The Prakrta/afoana is by one Candra of unknown date. 
One La/ikeiJvara, also known as Havana, wrote the Pvakrtak&mcidhetiii 
a commentary on the PtcdcTtavycdava^cisuttci of Sesanaga- The 
Prakrtakdmadhenu influenced the writing of the Prukrta^alpataru by 
Ramatarkavaglsa in the 17th century which in turn influenced 
Markaodeya of the same century to write the Prakrtasarvasza* 
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CHAPTER XXVII. 
PROSODY AND LEXICOGRAPHY. 


PROSODY. 


The SankhyayanasrautasHtra , Nidanasulra , Rkpratisakliya , 
hramanis of Kjjtyayana and others deal with the metres of the Vedic 
texts. Prosody has a continued development in the classical period. 
During this period, metre is of two kinds viz , Vrtta and Jati The 
former is regulated by ‘ ganas 9 or groups of three syllables, the 
differences between the groups being accounted for by the prosodial 
instants being short, or long in each syllable. It may be uniform 
(sawab the number of syllables in each quarter of the stanzi remain 
ing the same or uneven ( vijama ' the number differing in the four- 
quarters of the stanza. The jati is regulated by the syllabic instant 
the unit being that of a short vowel The caesuras are to be marked 
at definite places. The Vedic metres recurred in the Mahabharata, 
The Anufjtubh of the Vedic period.became the &loka of the cla c sical 
period. Many among the Vedic metres disappeared in the classical 
period and, in their places many new metres sprang up. 

The earliest text of the post Vedic period is the Chandahsutra of 
Pi/igala or Pifigalanaga. In style, it resembles the Vedic texts but 
the metres dealt with in it, are not derived from the Vedic text. Like 
Panini, Pi/igala uses algebraic symbols while defining metres. To him 
is attributed the Prakrtaccha?idahsut r 'a. He must have lived long 
before Kalidasa. 


To Kalidasa are attributed the Vrttratnavali and Srutabodha both 
dealing with the classical metres The Chandovir.iti of Jana^raya 
(circa 800 A. D.) gives illustrations for the rules from the works 
of earlier writers. The B*hatsamhita of Varahamihira (587 A, D.) 
contains a chapter on prosody while describing the movements of 
the planets. Ksemendra’s (1050 A. D.) Suvrttatilaka contains 
references to the works of early writers. Hemacandra (1088-117*2 
A. D.) wrote the Chmdonusasana on metre. Kedarabhatta, who 
lived in the early part of the 15th century, is the author of the 
Vrttaratnakar* which became very popular since^it was written. 
Other works are the Cli'indom'iii]iri of Ga/igadasa 
century A. D , the VanibhUfin'i of Damodarami^ra 
century and the 1 agvaUabhci of Duhkhabhanjanakavi. 

Among the classical metres, those which are popular are HJcuidu - 
krunto ,, Vasantati\aba, Sdrdulavih'idita t SiJiarini, Anustubh, Aryu 

and others. 
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Lexicography . 

Lexica represent the continuation of the NiruHa which gave the 
interpretation to the words of the \ edos. f lhe lexica gat ere e 
words and presented them to the poets to choose the proper orms 
from them. These words were not taken from any particular text. 
While the Nirukta deals with nouns and verbs, the lexica deal with 
nouns and indeclinables and occasionally with verbs. The list of sue 
words are given in verse form without being arranged in the a p a- 
betical order, because these verses were to be memorised. The wor s 
included in the lexica are of two types viz , synonyms and homony¬ 
ms. The words in the former are arranged under subject-matter. 
Sometimes the w T ords are arranged according to the final or initial 
consonont or the two combined or according to the number of letters 
in the word. Gender is indicated in some cases. Ihe noun© are 
given in the nominative case. The lexica deal purely w’ith homonyms 
while those on synonyms include a section on homonyms. 

Katyayana’s Ndmaviala , the lexicon by A acaspati, that by Vikra- 
maditya, one {sabdarnava, Samsdrdvurta and Vyadi s Utp i 'lini are 
remembered as the earliest texts on this subject. All these are now 
lost. The earliest text which is now available is the Ndm< hnga- 


nusasuia of Amarasiiiiha, a Buddhist writer who is mentioned as one 
of the nine gems in the court of King Vikramaditya His date is 
fixed between 400 and GOO A. D. His lexicon, familiarly known as 
the Amarukoka, is synonymous in three sections called kand^s and 
has an appendix on homonyms, indeclinables and genders. Sasvata, 
who was as old as Amarasiiiiha, is the author of the Anekdrthis<nnuc- 
C'yi. The Abhidhaii'irJtn'imld was written by Halayudba about 
950 A. D. The Vaijay nti on synonyms and homonymns was written 
in the middle of the 11th century A D. by Yadavaprakasa, who was 


at first an Advaitin but was converted by lxamanuja into a Yi4istad- 
vaitin To Ajayapala (1075-1140 A. D ) is ascribed the authorship 
of the Ndndrth , ivjtii'imdld on homonyms. In the beginning of the 
12th century, Kesavasvamin wrote the Nanarthdrnm osimksepi on 
homonymous words with meanings and genders, Mahesvara wrote the 
Visv iprakdsa on synonyms and homonyms and also the Sabd^bheda- 
jxakdsa a supplement on it, and Hemacandra wrote the Abhidhanacintd - 
on synonyms including the gods of the Jains, the Niyhantuke$a, 
a supplement to the" former in the form of a botanic dictionary, 
and the Anekarthas^ngraha on homonyms of words from one syllable 
up to six. The Anekartliakos i was written by Mahkha, the 
author.of the Srikanthic^rita. The N'dimmaid and the Nighantu - 


shinny ^-are attributed to the authorship of the Jain Dhananjaya who 
wrote the B •gh >vapanddny i. About 1200 A. D., Purusottamadeva 
wrote the Trikandokesi a supplement to the Nawdinganusas met on 
rare words mostly of Buddhistic origin and the Hdrd»<*H on 
synonyms and homonyms, Bhattamalla, who lived before the 14th 
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century A. D , wrotejhe AWiyatncmdrika on verbs having the same 
meaning. The Ndnartharatnarndla was written in the latter half of 

tt 1 mu h ?,‘" ryA ' D ' by Il '°g f ippadandanatha, minister of Harihara 
JT 1 he oabd^condri/a and Sabd'iratndbara are the two lexica by 

\ amanabhattabana (circa 1420 A. D.). The Anel'drthasibdikos* on 

homonyms was written by Medinikara in the 14th century A. D. 
Ihe Kalpadru, a synonymous lexicon, is attributed to Kerfavadaivaina 
who lived in the beginning of the 17th century A. D. To the 
authorship of Appayadlksita is attributed, a synonymous lexicon 
ISamnsangyliovtald. Besides these, there are lexica of the names 
Ekaf^arakosa with words of one syllable, Dvirupakos 2 with two 
syllables and so on- There are medical, astronomical or "astrological 
glossaries of unknown date. The Parsiprakasa is a dictionary of 
Persian-Samskrta words ^ In 1643, a lexicon of the name Parsipr ikasa 
was written by Vedaftgaraya on astronomical and astrological terms. 
The Paiydlacchi of Dhanap;ila (1000 A. D.) is a dictionary of the 
Prakrit words. ^Similar in contents is the Deslnamamdtld of Hema- 
candra ^1088-1172 A. D ). Encyclopaedic in contents are the lexica 
the Vocaspatp 1 ^ by Taranatha Tarkavacaspati and the Sabdakulpa- 
drumi of R^dhakantadeva, both of them being of recent origin. 



CHAPTER XXVIIi. 
JYAUTISA. 


i 


This branch of the classical period goes back to the Jydutix* 
branch of the Vedic period. Astronomy, astrology and mathematics 
formed the main divisions of this branch of' study. The days were 
calculated and the constellations in conjunction with the planets 
were also observed. The Vedic calendar was luni-solar in character. 
Equinoxes and solstices were observed. Eclipses are mentioned to 
have been produced by the shadow cast on the planet by the earth. 
From the early days, the movements of the celestial bodies and their 
influence on the life of human beings were recognised .and studied. 
This was dealt with in a separate branch of Jyautisi called astrology 
which is connected with and dependent on astronomy which is mainly 
concerned with the movements of planets. Predictions of the future 
in men’s life were also formulated and the services of an astrologer 
were thought indispensable for a king both in times of peace and 
war. However, he was not given any high place since he was con¬ 
sidered impure having nothing to do with tbe rituals. Calculations 
of the movements of the planets and working out their positions laid 
the foundations of mathematics. India has the credit of having 
founded the system of algebraic symbols and the system of notation. 
Much progress was made in geometry and trigonometry. The works 
available on Jyautisa treat with all these divisions or one or two among 
them. 


The early treatises in astronomy are available only in fragments. 
The Gargisamhi/a , Yrddhagargisamhita (older than 3000 B. C.) frag¬ 
ments from the works of Pauskarasadin, the appendices of the 
AtJmrvaveda on constellations and the PaitamahasiddJicLnta are the 
works of the early writers Varahamihira, who died in 587 A. D., 
mentions Asitadevala, Garga, Vrddhagarga, N^rada and Paraifara as 
the early authorities whose works are available in fragmentary form. 
From the evidence of the Greek records on India, the Garga: am hit a 
and the V rddhagargatamhitU are known to have existed in the cen¬ 
turies which preceded the Christian era. That the principles of 
astronomy were well-known to Indians during this period is evident 
from certain astronomical works and from the works of other writers 
on other subjects. The moon w T as known as a watery-planet. 1 The 
rain-bow was formed by the reflections of the sun’s rays on the 
cloud laden with water. 3 '1 he positions and movements of the sun and 

1. Kumarasambhava V 22, 
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moon were actually observed. The nature of the ecliptic was rightly 
grasped Only those stars that lie on the path of the sun, and 

other planets and those which lie near the ecliptic were observed 
and studied in their positions The law of gravitation was under- 

r,° d> , Spheres (yolas), ghatikas, copper vessels resembling the lower 

halt ot a jar to measure time were the instruments used for ob«erva- 
tions. 

From the Pancasiddnantika of Varahamihira, it is learnt that there 
were five schools of astronomy under the names, Pai a>naha, Romaka 
I aulisa, Surya and f as?§t/ia. '1 he PQitamahasiddhdnta was luni-solar 
in treatment. The Romakasiddhantd, as its name suggests, dealt 
with the Greek principles of astronomy. It did not adopt the Indian 
yuga system but adopted its Metonic period. It-gave a meagre 
account of the eclipses. The meridian for the city of the Greeks 
was calculated. The tropical revolutions of the sun and the moon 
weie calculated. I he Paulisasiddhu'i/a was accurate in treatment. 
It gave a rough account of the eclipses. The difference in longitude 
between the city of the \avanas and Ujjain was noted. It contained 
the tables of sines and made a contribution to spherical astronomy. 
Sidereal revolutions and anamolies in movements of planets were 
observed. The most accurate among these schools was that of 
Surya. It gave a general rule for the equation of the centre. It 
contained a full treatment of the eclipses. The VdA^tha school took 
into notice w the irregularities in the positions and movements of 
planets. 

The earliest known authority in Indian astronomy, is Varahami¬ 
hira who died in 587 A. D. His Pancasidd/.anti/a gives an account 
of the above-mentioned five astronomical schools. Lalla wrote about 
748 A. D. the isi^yadhivrddhitantra which was intended to increase the 
pupils’ intelligence in astronomy. 'Ibis w'as commented by Bhilskara 
in the 12th century A. D, 4 he AryasuldLanta was written about 950 
A, D. by Aryabhata. The I idy an tad ha ivy a of'unknow T n authorship 
and written before 1350 A. I). gives a clear exposition of the sayings 
of Vasislha, Brhaspati, Gargya and others. Of uncertain date but 
definitely old is the V'rddUaiasitf.hasamhUa. The Jyotirvida'duiran i 
dealing with astronomical problems is definitely late in origin but 
is ascribed to the authorship of Kalidasa. 

The earliest work on astrology is the Yavanajatuka which is 
preserved in a Nepalese manuscript. There it is stated that in the 
91st year, one Yavane^vara translated his wordings into Samsiria 
which took the shape of this work. 1 he date, according to 
Bhattotpala (circa 1000 A. Dj, refers to the &aka era. If reliance 
could be placed on this evidence, the work was composed in 
169 A. D. Another work of the same name containing 4000 verses, 
was produced in the 191st year (268 A. D.j by one Sphurjidhvaja. 
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There are two other works of the same name of unknown date and 
authorship. One of them called the Vrddhayavanajd*&ka has 8000 
verses. Minaraja Yavanacarya is considered by some scholars as 
the author of the other one. As the title indicates, these Yavanajd- 
takas deal with the astrological problems of Greek origin. 

Varahamihira divides the branch of Jyauti$i into three parts viz., 
Tantra dealing with astronomy and mathematics, Ilord with horos¬ 
copes, and Samhitd with astrology. His Brhatsamhita containing 
106 chapters reveals his proficiency in various fields of knowledge 
Having dealt with the planets and constellations, their movements 
arid their influenced on man’s life, he gives a brief account of Indian 
geography, signs of weather, the characteristic marks of men, women, 
animals and birds, and the meaning of omens and of marriage. He 
betrays his knowledge of the sciences of love and politics, Questions 
of marriage are discussed by him in the BrhadvirdhapJiala and Svalpa- 
vivahaphala which are bigger and smaller treatises. His Yogaydtra 
deals with the conduct of war with kings. His Brhajjataka and 
Laghujataka are valuable works on astrology. 

The Hord$atpancasikd of Prthuyadas (circa 600 A. D.) the son of 
Varahamihira deals with nativities. The works of Varahamihira 
and of his son Prthuyadas were commented by Bhattotpala 
who lived about 996 A. D. He also wrote the Horasastra . To 
the authorship of Bhoja (1005-1054 A. D-), king of Dhara, is attri¬ 
buted the Vidvajjanavallabha. Among the number of manuals written 
after this period on marriages and ceremonies, the Tdjikas are of 
importance. They show Arabian and Persian influence, The most 
outstanding work of this type is the Tajik a of Nilakantha written in 
1587 A. D. Of uncertain date is the Jyoti$asaroddhara of Harsa- 
kirtisuri. 

Palmistry is treated in the Sdmudrikatilaka which was begun in 
1160 A. D. by Durlabharaja and completed by his son Jagaddeva who 
is also credited with the authorship of the Svapnacintdmani which 
deals with dreams. In 1176 A. D., Narahari wrote the Narapatijaya- 
caryasvarodaya on magic diagrams marked with mystic letters. The 
Adbhutasagara, which was begun in 1168 A. D. by Ballalasena and 
completed by his son Laksmanasena both being the kings of Bengal, 
deals with omens and prognastications. The Ramalarahasya of Bha- 
yabhanjana of uncertain date deals with geomancy and Pacakakevali 
with cubomancy. 

The treatment of mathematics denoted by the word ganita forms 
part of Jyavtig'i. Astronomy, arithmetic, and algebra are dealt with 
in * ganita \ It treats also with geometry, which had its beginnings 
in the Sulva sutrus. Perfection was attained by the Indian mathe¬ 
maticians in the terminology of numeration up to parardha (10, 14). 
Precision is another feature which characterises Indian arithmetic. 
The principle of subtractions was known in the Vedic period. The 
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numbers were treated as even and odd. The decimal scale of numeration 
was invented by the Indian mathematicians as also the algebraic sym¬ 
bols which were used to perfection in prosody and grammar. Construc¬ 
tions of rectilinear figures, mensuration of areas and volumes and the 
theorem of Pythagoras were all treated by the mathematicians of 
ancient India. A reference to the application of the principle of the 

t ^n°n re R 1 n^ Pyt J ha P r o S IS foUDd ln the Srau ' a sutra of Bodhayana 
(800 B. C,) and the Satapaihabrdhma n a. 


Aryabhata born in 476 A. D in Kusumapura is the earliest Indian 
astronomer who wrote on mathematics with astronomical back¬ 
ground. In 499 A. D. he wrote the Aryabhavya containing- 
ten stanzas in Aryametr and the Dah igilikdsutra containing 108 
s anzas in the Arydmetre . The last mentioned work has 33 

s anzas on mathematics, 25 on measurement of time and 50 
on sp ere. Aryabhata held that the earth was a sphere and it rotated 

His conception of the eclipses was the same as that 
e y the moderners. He dealt with evolution, involution, area, 
volume, circles, progressions, and algebraic identities He knew the 
accurate value oi II. The Laghubhaskariya and Mahabhaskariya were 
written by Bhaskara pupil, of Aryabhata. 

Brahmagupta who was born in 598 A. D. wrote in 628 A. D., the 
Brahma.iphutasiddJiTinta which includes a chapter in solving astrono¬ 
mical problems. He was proficient in mathematics. In 665 A. D, 
he composed the Khandakhadyaka which is a work giving aids for 
astronomical calculations. 


The Bakshali manuscript, which is dated in the 8th century A. D , 
treats mathematics in the sutra style. At the beginning of the 10th 
century A. D , the Gan , fasa r anangrciha was composed by Mahavira- 
carya. It is simpler than the work of Brahmagupta and deals with 
geometrical progressions. The Trisati on quadratic equations was 
written in 991 A. D. by ^rldhara. On Karani was written the 
Rdjamrgdnka by King Bhoja of DhiTra in 1042 A. D. 

Bhaskaracarya wrote in 1172 A. D. the Siddhantasiromani which 
has four parts viz • (T LUavati dealing with combinations (2) Bija - 
yanif.a with algebra (3) Grab*partita on astronomical calculations and 
(4) Gola on astronomical problems and astronomical instruments. 
In 1183 was written by him the Karanakutuhala on katana . On 
karana was written the Bhdsvati by ^atananda of unknown date. In 
1643, Malajit, who was awarded the title Vedafigaraya by his patron 
Shah Johan the Muslim Emperor, composed a work called Pdirsipra - 
kasa which gives the methods by which the Hindu dates could be 
converted into Mahomedan dates. , 

There are certain coincidences between Greek and Indian astro¬ 
nomy. In both, the terms used to refer to the signs of the zodiac are 
similar. The word yavana used with the names of the treatises on 
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Indian astronomy suggests its connection with the Greek astronomy. 
Other points are the parallax methods lof calculations, study of the 
heliacal setting and rising of the luminaries, the correct measure- 
ments of days and nights, and the naming of the week days after the 
names of the planets The critics of the West seek to prove on the 
strength of these coincidences that Indian astronomy owed to Greek 
astronomy it's origin and deve 
wrong. The features of Indian astronomy, which are said to resem¬ 
ble those of Greek astronomy, had been in existence even before 500 
B. G. as shown by the Dharmasutra of Baudbayana. A number of 
valuable treatises were taken away from India by the Greeks on 
their return to Greece along with Alexander. Probably, their 
astronomical knowledge got enriched through the materials borrowed 
from India thus betraying the features similar to those in Indian 
astronomy. It may also be conceded that the development of Indian 
astronomy was influenced to some extent by the contact of the 
Indian astronomers with the Greeks. It must therefore be admitted 
that Indian astronomy had an independent origin and development. 
Astronomy does not belong merely to the sphere of imagination. It 
presupposes continued observation of planetary positions and observa- ' 
tions and accurate mathematical calculations of them. 


lopment. 1 his contention is however 


* 



CHAPTER XXIX. 


' 


DHARMA &58TRA. 


' T he formd an imporUnfe supplement to the Vedas. 

fv. con ^ a,n them the foundations of the rules of law evolved in 
the later period. Among them, the Dkarmasutras dealt with those 
religious duties and secular in origin. The Dkarmasutras lay 
down the rules for the daily routine life of a person, ^t a later 
period, these gave room for further development to the growth of 
materials which resulted in the writing of the Dliarmasastras. The 
writing of these treatises was actively assisted by the epics and the 
/ uranas which, in particular Mahabharata , contain lengthy discourses 
on topics common to these. Passages from these and other sources 
were incorporated in the Dliarmasastras. It is in this line that the 
didactic element in these treatises is to be accounted for. They also 
contain passages which are common since they were taken from, the 
same source. The question of borrowing of the materials from one 
by another treatise cannot however be decided on this ground. Gene¬ 
rally, these treatises are in the form of verse and prose, the latter 
form being used to discuss the topics in question. 

* The word * dharma ’ means duty. ‘ It is a conception/ It also 
deals with ethics and gives means for atonement. ‘ Raw ( vyavakara ) 
is an integral part of religion and* ethics (dharma )/ In the main, 
there are four aspects of the practises with which the Dliarmasastras 
deal. They are acara which refers to immemorial practises, 
vyavahara based on legal and government practises, prayascitta 
which are expiatory and kzrmaphala based on the consequences 
of the acts already done. The duties apply to the man and the 
woman to be observed by them or avoided during the various stages 
of life ( asrama ), according to the castes (varna) which they profess 
and in the various circumstances during one’s life-time. 

The rise of the various Dkarmasutras was to satisfy the need felt 
by the people on the secular side of life which the Vedic texts did 
not fulfil. The 'earlier treatises are the Dharmasutra of Gautama 
(600—400 B. C.), Baudhayanadharmasutra (500 — 200 B. C.) Apas - 

tambadharmasutra (600 — 300 B. C ) Vans{hadharmasutra , Vi$nudkarma - 
sutra (300—100 B. C ), Haritadharmasutra, the Dkarmasutras of 
^afikha-likhita (300—100 B. C), and of Vikhanas, Paithlnasi, Uranas, 
Karfyapa and Brhaspati. 

The Manusmrti or Manavadharmasostra is the earliest available law 
book which covers a wide sphere of topics beginning from the creation 
and ending with a philosophical discourse of the Vedanta type. The 
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text, as available now, has twelve chapters and is said to have been 
uttered by Bhrgu. From this it appears that Bhrgu gave publicity 
to the utterances of Manu. There are also references to Manu's 
opinion probably of some other Manu Yaska’s Nirukta and the AJahd - 
bharata refer to Manu. He is the earliest authority on law. This 
however does not give any clue in fixing the date of the work. It 
travelled to Burma, Siam and Java and influenced the writing of law¬ 
books there on its model. Among the commentaries, the best known 
are by Medhatithi (825— 900; and Kulluka bhatta about 1200 A. D. 

Next in importance to the Manusrttrli is the Yajnavalkyasmrti which 
is placed between 100 B. G and 300 A. D. It has three chapters one 
each on Acara, I'yacahdra and Piayascitla Like the AJanusihrti^ it 
deals also with the Vedanta doctrines. The popularity and authority of 
this are revealed by the three, among many commentaries which have 
gained unique reputation. It was commented in the (I) JBalnkrida by 
VisJvarupa -,800—825 A. D) 1 , (2) Al'uakqaid by Vijnane^vara in 1120 
under the Calukya King Vikramaditya VI of Kalyana and (3) Apardr- 
kayajnavalkiyadharmah^itranibandha by Apararka in the first half of the 
12th century A. D. Among these, the Mi a^sara is treated to be 
an independent treatise on law by itself. It was commented by 
Balambhatta also called Balakf&na, son of Vaidyanatha Payagunda 
(1750 A. D ) the grammarian who was the pupil of Nagesabhal \a. 
It is also held that the work was written by Vaidayatha ^himself. It 
is called Laksmityakhyana or Balambhatti and it is held that the author, 
whether Vaidyanatha or his son, ascribed it to Laksmldevi wife of 
Vaidyanatha. The work lays great stress on the women’s claims to 
property rights. 

The Ndradasmrti (100 — 300 A. D.) 2 is available in a larger and a 

shorter version. Bana was aware of its existence. The Parasasmrti , 

• • / 

it is held, is lost in its bigger version. The smaller version is available 
on which Madhava (1297 —1386 A D.) of Vijayanagar wrote a commen¬ 
tary. The date of the original text is put between 100 and 500 A.D, 3 
The Brhaspatismrti (200—400 A. D-), which is available in fragments, 
can be styled as a criticism on the Manusmrti. Besides these, there 
are a number of Smrti texts whose number is given as 152. 

Of great value are the digests on law. They are numerous and 
are highly authoritative. JImutavfibana in the 12th century A. D. 
wrote a legal work called Dharmaratna having three parts named, 
Kalaviveka Vyavaharamdtrla and DayaHaga. In the same period 
was written the Smrtikalpataru by Laksmidhara. For king Laks- 
manasena of Bengal was written the Brabmonasarvusva by Halay- 
udha at about 1200 A. D. About 1225 A. D., DevannabhaUa com- 

1. A History of L) harm u id Hr a by P. V. Kane Vol. I, p. 263. 

2 .. „ p. XXIX. 
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posed the Smrticandnia. Varadaraja, who lived in the 13th' century 
. ' D > w , r ° te a voluminous work called the Smrjitangraha of which 
is available only a portion called Vyavaharanirriaya. The Caturvarqa- 
cintamani on Vrata, Dana, Ttrtha and Mok$a together with an appen¬ 
dix was written by Hemadri about 1270 A. D. and it is highly 
valuable as it contains quotations from various writers. The Mada - 
naP'Ci r ijata on leligious duties and laws of succession is attributed to 
VisvetSvara (circa 1400 A D.). To the same period belongs the 
omriiratnakara of CandetJvara and Kd^amadhaviya of Madhava who 
commented on Parasiara s sm^ti. In the next century was written 
a number of smaller treatises called Cintamani by Vacaspati. In the 
16th centuLy were composed the Sarasuatioilajci by Prataparudradeva 
Utkala, small treatises called Tcittvas on ordeals and procedures by 
Kaghunandana, and the SrnrtlmuktapJiala by Vaidyanathadlksita In 
the next century. Bhattoji Diksita wrote the Tithinirnaya, Kamalakara-w 
bhatta (1612 A. I).> wrote the Nirn lyasindhu, Nllakantha (1630 A. D.) 
the B/iayavantabhaskara, and Mitrami^ra the encyclopaedic Virami - 

trodaya % 



chapter XXX. 

THE UPAVEDAS 

AYURVEDA, GANDHARVA VEDA, 
DHANURVEDA AND ARTHA f^ASTRA 


In addition to the Vedas and their supplements, there are 
four Upavedas or secondary Vedas. They are Ayurveda, Gaudharva- 
teda, Dhanurveda and Artha'sastra They represent the sciences 
of medicine, music, archery and politico respectively. The science 
of love is included under the Ayurveda. 

AYURVEDA 


The system of medicine is called Ayurveda which is considered 

as a secondary Veda The word Ayurveda means that with which 

life is obtained. The origin of this Veda is to be traced to the 

Athurvaveda. The Vedic texts contain references to embryology, 

hygiene and anatomy.^ The texts which are now available mention 

Atreya, Kasyapa, Harlta, Agnivesia and Bela. Each one, it is 

held, wrote a text on the Ayurveda or was the founder of a' school 
of Ayurveda. 


The development of the Ayurveda is closely connected with the 
development of the Dharmasastra. The Puranas and the law 
books contain some accounts of medicine. The duties of man 

contained in the law books and also in the Puranas have a bearing 

°° the P rinc, P le s °f hygiene. They have influenced the Ayurveda 
which draws an account of the life of man to be led in the light of 
principles enunciated in the Dharmasastra. The Sarikhya and 
Yoga systems of thought have influenced the development of 
the metaphysical side of the Ayurveda while the Veddnta system 
has influenced the spiritual side. Remedies for the diseases have 
been devised in conformity with the main doctrines of these systems 
borne of the religious practices have impressed the Ayurveda to a 
large extent. Ihe restrictions on the nature of foodjfas sought to 
be.observedby thefoNowers of the Hindu religion ate recognised 

L mdlspt;nsable fo1- upkeep of the soul in a 

healthy body The nature of the .food, the type and manner of 

taking it together with the time and place have much to contribute 

to the growth of the constitution of the mind and the body The 

three qualities Sattva, Rajas, and Tamas which belong to the matter 

orthiTd re ' ate t t0 7 and r- greafcly influenced b y ^e three humours 
of the body viz, Kapha, I ata and Pitta Pood is to be taken not 

S. L.—27 
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for the mere satisfaction of hunger or merely for the growth of the 
body. The nature of the food is to be determined by the quality 
of food which would help the increase of sattva. Hence the 
Ayurveda system deals with the principles of ethics. 


The Ayurveda system, deals w’ith life in all its phases philosophi¬ 
cal and biological. It includes in its treatment the preventive and 
curative sides of medicine and surgery Among the three humours 
recognised in the system, Kapha stands for the function of ‘ cooling 
and preservation and production of various fluids ’ e g .. mucus., Vat a 
or Vayu includes ‘ all phenomenon of motion w’hich come under 
the functions of cell-life’., and f } itta represents ‘ the function of 
metabolism and heat-production ’ process of digestion, coloration of 
blood etc ) While preparing remedies for ailment, great care is 
taken to understand the derangement of the three humours and 
the effect of the seasons on the health of the person is also taken 
into account. Treatments are divided into hot and cold. The 
circulation of blood is studied with fair clearness Surgery w r as 
practised including major operations like amputation, laporotomy 
and trephining of the skull. The early texts contain descriptions 
of surgical instruments. Embryology was studied and practised. 1 
Consumption is treated in detail. The critics of the West attempt, 
in vain, to prove the Greek origin for Indian medicine. 

The Ayurveda has eight sections of study viz., 1. Salya surgery 
and midwifery, 2- Salakya study of the diseases of the head and 
its organs, 3. Kdyacilits a science and art of medicine ; 4 illiuta- 
vidyd psycho therapy. 5 Kaumarabhrtya treatment of children, 

(> Agadatantra toxicology 7 Rasayanatantra on elixirs and 
8. Vajikararia tan tra on rejuvenation. There were specialists in 
each of these sections 

From the text books now available, it is understood that Atreya 
Punarvasu was the formulator of the Ayurveda From the Buddhist 
records, it is learnt that the physician Atreya lived at Taxila before 
the birth of Gautama the Buddha, that is, before 600 B C He 
taught this system to Agnive^a who in turn taught it to Caraka. 

Caraka and one Dhrdhibala put what they were taught in a book. 

form called the Carakasarhhita. Caraka is the oldest authority on 
medicine. Indian tradition identifies him with the grammarian 
Patanjali (150 B C). I he Buddhist ritakas speak of Caraka as 
the physician in the court of King Kan is fe a (1st Century A, D.) 
Therefore Caraka who w*as a native of Gandbara, may be taken to 
have lived in the 1st Century A. D Drdhabila. who is quoted by 

Vagbhata in the 6th century A. D, must have lived in the 4fch 
century A- D He added his own materials and recast the 

1 Ruindyana — Sundaratauda 28-6. 
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work of Caraka The Cara^asarhkita which is in eight parts has 
thirty chapters. The eight | arts are (1) Sutrasthana on remedies, 
and diet and also duties of a doctor, (2) Nidanasthana on chief 
diseases (3) Vimanasthdna on pathology, medical studies and duties 
of a medical student (4) SarTrasthana on anatomy and embryo¬ 
logy, (5 Indriyasthppia on diagnosis and prognosis. (6) Cikitsas- 
thdna on special therapy, and 7* and (8) KalpasthUna and Siddhi 
on general therapy. It was translated into Arabic about 800 
A. D and into Persian even earlier. It is in the form of prose 
and verse. 


Susruta is the author of the Susrutasamhita a valuable treatise 
on the Ayurveda stressing importance on surgery He speaks of 
surgical instruments and surgical operations. His name spread to 
the foreign lands in the 9th century A.I). 

The Kahyapasamliita in 13 chapters deals with incantations to 
cure the effects of pcison. The Bhelal (Bheda) saihhitd is available 
in a single manuscript and in a defective form The Navanitaba 
or Bower Manuscripts discovered in 1890 contain valuable informa¬ 
tion on powders, oils, elixirs and so on It is supposed to be the 
cream of all other earlier texts. The date of this text is fixed in 

4th century A. D On Kaumdrabhrtya is available the Vrddhaji - 
t'akiyd by Vrddhajlvaka in a fragmentary form. 

In the 6th century A. D, Vagbhata wrote his A^ydiigalirdaya 
and Apangasafigraha He was the grandson of another Vagbhata 
and son of Suhhagupta. I-tsing 672-675 A. DA is said to have 
ieferred to the works of Vagbhata. Both the Vagbbatas are consi¬ 
dered by the critics of the West as Buddhi.sts but the Hindu princi¬ 
ples of life which colour the two works prove them to be Hindus. 
The^older Vagbhata is taken by the critics as the author of the 
Arcing a. saign all a and the younger as the author of the A st dug ah rday a . 
Pheie is no evidence to prove that the authors of the two works 
were different The A$tangasangraha appears to have been composed 
with the materialj gathered from earlier works. The A^tnngahrddaya 
which is_ also known as A^dngahrdayasa nhita is found based on 

the Aztdngasarigraha. At present, * the A^tangahrdaya enjoys 
unique popularity. 


To one^Nagajuna is attributed the authorship of the Yogasdra 
and Yogasastra. The identity of the author is not established. He 
is identified by some critics with Nagarjuna the Buddhist philosopher 
who is said to have flourished in the court of King Kaniska. On 
p ithologv was written the Rugviniscaya by Madhavakara in the 
8th century A. D. The prescriptions for curing diseases were given 
by Vrnda of uncertain date in his Siddhujoga which is also called 
Vrndamadhava . Vrnda’s influence is felt in the Cikitsdsara 
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on theiapeutics written about 10(30 A. D by Cakr^panidatta 
Another work called Cikitsdsdra was written in the same century 
Hy Vangasena. On the same subject was written the Cikitsamrta 
about 1224 A D. by Milhana. In the 13th century A. D. 
was an original and ancient work of the system of medicine 
Sarfigadharasarhhitd commented by Vopadeva, the founder of a 
school of grammar called after his name. To his authorship is 
at'ributed a work called Sa tasslo 'i which deals with powders and 
pills. Equally valuable are the Cikitsdkalikd of Tisata in the 
14th century, Bliavaprakdsa of Bhavamif*ra of the 16th century 
and Vaidyajxvana of Lolimbaraja of the 17th century. 

Importance was given, in the Ayurveda system, to the metallic 
preparations and to quick-silver amorg the metals. It was used 
to transmute base metals It was also used to prepare elixirs- 
Nagii r juna is said to have written the Rasaratndkara which treats 
this subject The Rasaratuasatnuccaya, whose date is fixed in 1300 
A D., is attributed to Vagbbata or Asvinlknmara or Nityanatha. 
The last mentioned author wrote also the Rasaratn.dkira The 
importance given to quick silver resulted in the rise of a system of 
thought called Rasesvarasiddhdnta which is treated in the >arva- 
darsanasahg raha. f^iva and Parvatl are the presiding deities of this 
system. 

There are medical treatises for curing the diseases of animals, 
trees and others Surapala's Vrlcsayurveda treats the diseases of 
plants. Narnyana’fi Mdtangalild deal** with the diseases of elephants. 
On the diseases of horses are the Asvdt yurveda of Gana, As'avaidyaia 
of Jayadatta and Dipa/ikara, Yogamanjari of Vardhamiina, Asvacikitsa 
of Nikula, Sdlihotra attributed to King Bhoja of Dhara and 
the Asvasdstra of Sukhananda 

There are lexica on the subject of medicine Th* y are the 
Dhanvantarinighan{it oi uncertain date, Suresvara’s (1075 A. D.) 

«S dibdapradipa Narahari’s (1235 50 A. D.) Rajanighaiiu , Malana- 
pala’s(1374 A. D ) Xladanavinodanighanta on materia medica and 
Pathydpathyanighantu of unknown authorship on dietecbics. 

KAMA^ASTRA 


The science of love or Kamasastra is included under the 
Vajlkarana section of the Ayurveda. The earliest treatise written 
on this topic is the Kdmasutra hy Vatsyayana Mallanaga a physician. 
The various aspects of love are dealt with frankly and freely. Happi¬ 
ness is shown to be procurable through marriage. Love is to be 
dealt with in a manner as not to lower down the values of Dhanna 
and Artha. The text, which contains seven chapters, is placed in 
the 2nd century A. D. Vfttsyayana mentions Babhravya, Carayana, 
Gonardlya and others as the earlier exponents on this subject 
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Some among these happen to be the exponents on other subjects. 
They are mentioned in the Arthsastra and the Mahabhatfya. Dattaka, 
mentioned by Vatsyayana, wrote the sutras on love which are lost. 
This Kamasutra of Vatsyavana was commented in the Jayamangala 
written by YasSodhara (1243 61 A. D ). Other works on the subject 
are the Pancasayala of Jyotirlivara who lived ofter the 11th century 
A. D, the Ratirahasya of Kokkoka.written before 1200 A. D, the 
I at : man jar i of Jayadeva of uncertain date, the Ratiratnapradipikdi 
of Immadi Praudhadevaraya (1422-48 A. D.» King of Vijayanagar, 
the Anahgaranga of Kalyanamalla in the 16th century A. D , and 
the Kandarpacintdmard of Yirabhadra in the same century 

GANDHARVA VEDA 


The Gdndharvaveda is a seeondarv Veda and it is connected 
with the Samaveda. It includes dancing and music The Vedic 
accent was responsible for the development of the svaras in Indian 
music. The Puranas contain an account of music and dancing. 
Sadarfiva, Brahma and Bharata are the earliest authorities on dancing 
Bharata’s Natyasastra laid the foundations of dancing and music- 
The very title Natyasastra shows the importance given in it to 
dramatic gestures which have music as their ancilliary. From 
the quotations of later writers, it appears that there were \ two 
authorities who had the names Vyddhabharata and Bharata The 
former wrote a N dUyaveddgama otherwise called the D'adasasdhasri 
which is available only in quotations. The latter wrote the Nahya - 
sdstra which is called the Satasdhasri While dealing with these 
gestures in detail, Bharata treats sentiment and dramatic action. 
Hence the Natyasastra is treated as an authority on music, dancing, 
drama, and rhetoric Dattila, pupil of Bharata. wrote a treatise 
called Dattila on music and dancing which is now lost Nandike4vara 
or Nandin is said to have composed the Bharatarnava in 400 ) 
verses on music and dancing He was probably a comtemporary 
of Bharata The Na t yarnava and Abhinayadarpana t which are 
said to have formed part of the original Bharatarnava, are now 
available. They deal in detail with the art of dance. The date of 

these two works is placed in the 2nd century 4. D Ramacandra 

(circa 1200 A I) ), a pupil of Hemacandra '1988-1172 A. D.) wrote 

along with one Gunacandra, the NdPyadarpana with a commentarv 
on it. J 


Melody is given importance in Indian music. To add to its 
charm every phase of music was developed to perfection. A careful 
and critical study of sound in all its varieties was made. The audible 
soun is ca ed Sruti and twenty-two varieties in sruti are recognised 
by the exponents of mnaic. The Sruti produces the svara which is the 


N 
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smooth and charming sound and it pleases the listener by itself 1 The 
ragas are produced out of the svaras which are grouped in a manner 
to produce the progression of notes according to accepted laws of 
melody. Great stress is laid on the place of ‘ Gama^a ’ in music 
which is produced by the graceful polish given to the svaras-. Strict 
attention is paid to execution and accuracy in music which is set in 
a religions background. Music is broadly divided as vocal and 
instrumental. The flute, the lute [ Vina with many strings, and 
the drums are the nation il instruments. The Vedic-texts refer to 
the instruments of music- Music is twofold viz, vidrga and 
desi The former is shaped according to the rules of music while 
the latter is intended to please popular taste. 


The Yamal atfalatantras deal to some extent with music. The 
A 7 dtyasastra is the early authoritative text on mu-ic. Kohala, the 
pupil of Bharata, is said to have written a work on music of which 
only the Taladhyaya is now available. Matahga, who lived before 
the 4th century B C , wrote the Rrhaddesi on the desi type*of music 
which is available in fragments. His views on music are quoted by 
Abhinavagupta and other writers The Safigitamaiaranda is attri¬ 
buted to the authorship of Narad i. The text, which is now available, 
refers to the view of Abhinavagupta The critics place it between 
the 7th and the llth century A. D .Unler Singhana of the Yadavas 
(1132-1169 A D. \ biTr A gad ev a, who styles himself as Ni44afika, 
wrote the Sangitaratnukara a treatise on music in seven chapters, 
His erudition in music, philosophy and medicine is clearly revealed 
in this work His is an original treatise on the subject which he 
defines, illustrates and discusses. In 1180 A D , Nanyadeva wrote 
the Sarasvatihrdaj/alafdaraJidra in seventeen chapters on the rules 
for the ragas Somesvara, the son of Calukya Vi k raraaditya, 
the pit.ron of Bilhana, composed in the first half of the 12th century 
A.D. the Mdnasolldsa which deals with mus’c and musical instruments 
Other important works are the Q angitasamayasdra of the Jain 
Par^vadeva of the 13th century, the Saiigitasudhdkara of Haripala 
in the beginning of the next century and the Sapgitasara of 
Vidyaranya identified with Madhava (0 1350 A. D. . In the begin¬ 
ning of the next century, the Safigitacintdmarii was written by 
Vemabhupala, the Reddi prince. Great was the contribution made 
to this branch by the Safigitardja written in 1440 A. D. by 
Kumbhakarni On the rams of the Karnatic r music was written 
the Svaramelakaldnidhi by Ramamatya in the middle of the 16t 
century I he North Indian music was enriched by the contribution 
of Pundarlka Vitthala (C 1600 who wrote the Nartananirnayi , 
Ragmanjari , Rdgamaid and Kadraqacandrika . Govindadiksita 


1. ^arfigideva : Sangitaratndkara I 3-24-25. 

2. " . - .. II 3-87. 
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Tanjorp 0) ^ S f9' ltas “ dh «. ^ King Raghunatha Nayak of 

jj-J i ^ or k 8 vvutteo in the same century are the 

of clt! b °A- a °i Somanatha Wlitten in 1(509 A. D., tho Sangitadarpara 
of Gov nM ° f VeftkataLkhin son 

of NJpaf617*1633 

»'5"»i.‘ he Sangitaparijata of Ahobil.and tb. SanJtadsJ^dara 
'■y SSIarnmavarinan 

ARTHA&5STRA 


purs^toHif! des j.f nated as ; rthasdrstra which deals with the second 

S: be CS ? t0 the dida ' tic W8es in t»-e Uahibharata. Dla Z 

S ° ther,exts . said to be the author of a treatise 

cnnt Uda>lt f ka ° n polltlcs The Smrtis of Manu and Yajnavalkya 
am informatmn on political problems. The system is also called 

BrhaS P ati * taken - a great 

authority on the Arthahastra. ® 

is all? 6 e n r, j e o- aV t ilab,e treatise is the Arthaiastra of Kautilya who 
Pararfar> led Ca ?abya. Brhaspati, Ufknas, Vidalaksa, Bbaradvfiia, 

div de/ f an fi f r° therS are Cit6d aS the auth orit ls ies. The work Vs 
dvifinn fif sec u t,ons each havi "g subdivisions Each sub- 

■□ that division. 'I here are also found certain sutras which are 

detailed 146 ? bUt b fche ' r . a,,th0rSh,p ' S n0t known - ' p he work gives 

connected ° r r r ab ? U ■ priCtical ' ife U dea,s with various topics 
are thV^ W ' th t th f admin istratiOn of the state. Some of them 

vIlue of sniri t f^^T k ° Z ^ Council of ministers, 

offeTcp no e ^'t work of ambassadors, control of administration, law 

vices of k?na a y ’ > [° n A f axat,0n - the fiix expedients of a monarch, 

aim ,-n ■ £ ’ pr u 69 S k ? d - ards ' SOme ma « ic devices and so on The 

Wr v Wr t g Arthaiastra. is to provide the existing state with 
cunty. J he king is no more than a servant of the state. 

I he authorship of the work is attributed to Can ikva a Un M iu 
Visnugupta or Kautilya who was the'minister of the Mauryan Kina 

Candragupta. 1 he fragmentary records of India left by Megastben 8 

agree in contents with the ArthaiVstra Dandin’s DaLh/.md,-Z T 

stvle S of°t| he Art l la> l St T ° f Y 19pUgUpU in 6000 stanzas'. From the 
style.of the work, the date of the work can be fixed about 320 B C 

_jWhoever might hav e been the aathor, the text of the Arthaiastra 
A iJa.sakumaracarita Ch. VIJI. 
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shows the author’s developed sense of political wisdom. It makes 
clear that those who are not too idealistic or too scrupulous in their 
dealings could govern the land with efficiency “ Throughout it is 
characterised by a freshness and realism wffiich suggest that the 
author had first-hand experience of the actual problems of wffiich 
he so engagingly writes ” l 


'I he science of politics is treated in the &ukranitisara in 2200 
stanzas which is said to be a condensed version of a bigger work. 
From the nature of the treatment of the subject and the style of the 
work the w’ork could be placed in the pre-christian era. 


1 he Nitisdra of Kamandaka is based on the Arthasatra of 
Kautilya. It refers to Visnugupta. It has a number of didactic 
verses It is known to VJmana the author of the Kavyalan'drasutras. 
'The date of the work may be placed in the 7th century A D. 
Somadevasfiri who is identified by some scholars with the author 
of the same name who wrote the Ya$astilaka % wrote the Nitivdkya - 
virta Being a Jain, the author does not agree w’ith the author of 
the Arthasastra regarding administration and w T ar. He preaches 
morals to the rulers. The Laghit Arhanniti of Hemacandra (1088- 
1172 A. D ) reveals his Jain bias. Other works on politics are the 
Yuktikalpataru of Bhoja (1040 A. D ; of Dhara, Nitiratna^ara of 
Candejlvara, Aiitiprakasikd and others. 

* * DHANURVEDA 


The Dhanurveda the science of archery, is considered to be 
a secondary Veda. It is considered to have four parts viz , training, 
receiving the weapons, training with weapons and their use 
Visvamitra, Vikramaditya, Sada^iva and Sar/igadatfca are considered 
to be the authors of some treatises on archery but they are not 
available 'The Kodandamandana is also a treatise on archery. I he 
VTrar.intdwani' of £?arfigadhara (1363 A. D.) deals with the topics 

of fighting. 

ANCILLARY SCIENCES. 


The Silpasastra or YastuvidyU, wh.ch represents the branch of 

architecture was a highly developed system in ancient India. 1 he 

Ruddhists and the Jaini have contributed much to its development. 

LSandutilitarian!... were its main features. The huge temple* 
of South India, stupas -Ahtras, ctilyas, and others found at harnath 
and Ajanta reflect the intellectual and moral cultu re of th e master 

I. History of Indiau Civilisation by C E- M Joint P 86 
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builders of ancient India. Town planning formed part of this 
branch. ‘Scientific exactness, remarkable commonsense and references 
to the sanitary requirements and to the military needs of the 
community ’ were the noteworthy features of the system of architec¬ 
ture which are revealed in the texts representing this branch. The 
Mayamata, Sanathima,rai'dstusastra , Afanasara on architecture and 
sculpture, Silpdratna of arikum&ra of the lGth century A. D. and 
the Samardiigaiiasutradhara of King Bhoja of Dhara (1040 A. D.) 
are the treatises on architecture. The Alanasara deals with every¬ 
thing that is built according to a design and with an artistic finish. 
Mandana, an architect in the service of King Kumbhakarna (1419- 
1469 A. D.j, wrote the works Vas turn a $d ana, and Prasadamaridana. 

PaintiDg was alsojjractised in ancient India to perfection. The 
Vi$nudharmottnrapurana contains an account on this topic. The 
frescoes of Ajanta bear testimony to the perfection achieved in this 
sphere. Indian painting and sculpture avoid the crude realism 
ot bones and muscles and concentrate on spiritual expression. 
Musm, dancing, painting and architecture were intended to present 
the beauty of the world. Things which are considered beautiful 
have in them God’s presence reflected. The purpose of these arts 
is therefore a noble one namely glorifying God or communicating 
one s feelings to God. The greatness of God, which defies com¬ 
prehension and expression in words, is best recorded through the 
medium of these arts. ‘ Art, in fact, is the window through 0 which 
men may gaze upon reality’* The pictures, which are painted, are 
divided as viddha and aviddlia The former shows the accurate 
drawing while the latter gives an idea of the original without 
reference to any degree of accuracy. References to these types 
are found in the Abhiliptart/uicintamani of Sometlvara, son of 
Oalukya Vikramaditya VI of Kalya,ia (circa 1200 A D ), and the 
lilahnmanjary of Dhanapala (circa 1000 A. D.). The Pancadafi of 
Vidyaranya of \ ijayanagar in the 14th century A. D. deals with 

painting It is now lost. At present, there is no work available to 
represent this art. 

The use of the gems gave rise to the growth of the branch 

Ratnq ittraoi which there is some account included in the Brhat 

scuhtyca of Varahamih.ra. The texts available on this subject are 

th* Agastimata Patnapan of Buddhabhatta, the Navaratnaparihu 
of Narayana and others. F >a 

Stealing also was considered as an art. Karnisuta and MuladPVG 
are mentioned as authorities in this art and as the authors of trpqfio 

“ ‘a “o a "o* -"ei ? T::: 


1. History of Indian civilisation by C. E. M JoadT fiH 

S. L.—28 
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Botanical study was made in the ancient days. A separate 
branch of study under the name Botany does not appear to have 
existed. References to the plants and trees, their growth and 
development under changed conditions and other aspects concerned 
with them are available in the Vrksayurveda l , Agnipurdria Arthasa- 
st)a, BrJivtscniihita, Susrutasimhitd and & inkaramisra s commentary 
on'the Voisepka sutras. Sarfigadhara wrote in the 13th century 
the Upavanavinoda on plants in all their aspects. 

The name of one Nagarjuna is connected with the development 
of the branch of chemistry. He is considered to have been an early 
authority on medicine and chemistry. His contribution to metallic 
preparations of compounds particularly of mercury and iron is 

y f ^ ^ ^ ^ inese pilgrim Hieun Thsang (629-645 A. D ) 
and the Muslim scholar Alberuni 1017-30 A. D _) Nagarjuna is 
said to have written a book on alchemy. The drugs prepared out 
of arsenic were used internally for medical purposes. Su4ruta 
discusses the preparation and use of alkalies and alkaline caustics 
The Kutub pillar, which is still fice from rust and with the words 
inscribed on it still clear even after fourteen centuries, reveals the 
methods of manufacturing steel and using it for definite purposes. 
The Pasdryavci and Rasaratnasamuccaya give methods for the 
extraction of zinc from ores. The Buddhists had made a good 
contribution to the branch of chemistry. The migration of the 
Buddhists to China and Tibet with their valuable treasures in 
chemistry was mainly responsible for the gradual decline in India of 
science and medicine in general. 

1. There is a treatise of Vagbhata bearing this title. 
Studies in the History of Indian Plants by P. K. Gode, Acharya 
Dhruva Commemoration Volume Part III. 


» 





CHAPTER XXXI. 


INDIAN PHILOSOPHY AND RELIGION 
GENERAL PRINCIPLES AND SYSTEMS OF THOUGHT 


The term philosophy means, love of wisdom. It denotes tne 

desire to acquire wisdom or knowledge This knowledge is about 

the world in relation to the spirit. It represents'the desire to under- 

s a-n e origin and development of a theme concerning the spirit 

in relation to the world. Logical arguments are resorted to while 

attempting to arrive at a conclusion. Thus philosophy is highly 
speculative. J 


The term religion denotes a faith or belief which is put to practice. 
J he faith is concerned with the individual souls and the Supreme 
eiug and their mu ual relation God’s supremacy over souls and 

matter is admitted-^ Religion thus becomes a matter of experience. 

-it is a sort of spiral discovery in which the Supreme Being, 
e ying the reach of intellect, is felt. This experience is vivid, 
direet, fresh and thrilling. Thus religion is practical and receptive. 


Philosophy and religion, which are different in their characterestic 
out ook, are kept separate in the Western countries, but in India, 
they are treated together and no line of demarcation is drawn between 

, e '^' j ^ n< ^' a > philosophy while being speculative searches for 
truth and does not stop there. It prescribes also a way of life to 
approach that truth. In this latter aspect, it does the work of 
re lgion. That is, there is nothing like philosophy in India which 
is Utterly disentangled from the phases of religion. Philosophy 

opens the door to knowledge while religion shows the path to that 

nowledge The goal in life is, therefore, the attainment of the 
rea 1 y which is established by philosophical discussions. This 
in er le ation between philosophy and religion has been maintained 
in India by two main factors which characterise the Indian faith viz., 

th he ^ or l d 19 s P irifcual with both matter and spirit being present 

tneie, and (2 1 There is unity in the universe which is diverse. On 

account of these two factors, it is recognised that the ultimate 
utn is only one and the same but its approaches, which the religious 
practises represent, are different These approaches are made at 
the getting to the truth from different angles. Therefore not only 

nf fh e n^ e 1 ^ lons ^^ eren t bufc also the philosophical conceptions 

in ^ diverse 

woild of faiths. The principle was thoroughly grasped by the 
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Indians in ancient India and this has tended to the growth Iof the 
spirit of tolerance which the followers of one faith extended to those 
who professed the faiths quite opposed to their own. It is mainly 
because of this spirit of tolerance which was observed by the followers 
of diffeient faiths that there was the occasion for the rise and growth 
of the different systems of thought and of faiths side by side. 

The conduct of man as laid down in the Dliarmasastras is based 

on the principles of religion evolved by speculation. Order and 

regularity of conduct were expected to be observed by those who 

put them to practise and this was achieved by the evolution of the 
caste system and orders in life (asramas), The caste system has 
been 1 an attempt to -harmonise in a single social whole so many 
diverse racial elements to many different traditions, rituals, and 
customs into a single culture and single religion. The system of 
the ‘ asramas ' has been very helpful in assigning a particular work 
to an individual at a particular stage in life. The aims in life 
were recognised to be four viz., Dharma right action, Artha economic 
and political needs, Kama the passions of the physical body and 

Mok$a final release- Artha and Kama are to be subordinated to 
Dharma and all these three to the highest aim namely Afok$a 
Attachment to Artha and Kama bind the soul to the worldly affairs 
and therefore, they are not be given free scope. The have to be 
curbed in the interests of the soul. These three, when they are not 
subordinated to the fourth aim, lead the soul to another body affter 
its separation from the body where it has been residing. It is but 
natural that they should, otherwise justice in the moral government 
of the world would not be satisfied. This law of transmigration 
which the Indians believe in is based on the ethical principle that 
every individual is the 1 architect of his own fate Like this law, 
the doctrine of salvation is also recognised according to which every 
individual can put an end to this law of transmigration through 
knowledge. It is ignorance that prevents the soul from acting 
properly. The knowledge of truth will put the soul in the right path. 
This is gained through philosophical speculation. Ethical discipline, 
as prescribed by religion, puts an end to this ignorance. Thus the 
goal namely final release could be obtained * by work and not 
by mere faith.’ In Indian systems, religion is given more importance 
than mere philosophical speculation. 

The Vedic texts contain the germs which sprouted and grew up 
into the systems of philosophy. I he main truth of these systems is 
the existence of the Supreme Being. The Vedic texts contain accounts 
which show that attempts were made to find out the nature of the 
Supreme Being. These accounts show that the philosophical 
enquiries began at a very early stage in the period of Jiteratura. The 
speculations, which began about one God, came to deal with plurality 
of Gods. That is, henotheism resulted from monotheism and then 
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there was the worship of all the gods a sort of mono-theism when 
all the gods came to be treated as one god. The Brahmarias of the 
Vedas show the development of the religious aspect of life. The 
Upanisads contain passages which served as the bases for the develop¬ 
ment of philosophic literature ; but they do not give anything like 
a systematic exposition of any doctrine- Each Upanisad has many 
doctrines. The Upaniqads have, however, in them the basic structure 
for a unified and connected development of philosophic thought. 

Each system of thought expects from a student wishing to study 
that system a healthy belief in the old texts on which it is based and 
in the conclusions arrived at by the pioneers who built that system. 
There is no system which disowns respect for the ancient texts and 
the theories of predecessors In this respect, the development of 
the system of thought may be compared to the blossoming of a 
flower which is gradual and in which the petals do not get away 
from the flower and remain intact with the flower. 

The systems of Indian philosophy are condemned as pessimistic 
by the critics of the West They seek to support this contention by 
referring to the place given to Artha and Kama in the conduct of 
one’s life, and the glorification of the ascetics and their powers. 
Their contention, however, is throughly unconvincing, for pessimism 
recognises everything as evil and makes the mind remain gloomy 
and desperate without allowing any room for hope The Indian 
thinkers do not give any prominent place to -4 rtha and Kama not 
merely because they bind the soul, which is already tied down to the 
world but because a better goal viz , salvation is achieved through 
undermining Artha and Kama The same motive, a hopeful one, 
is to be seen in the spirit of renunciation practised by the Indians. 
Therefore it must be understood that a spirit of optimism pervades 
through the Indian systems of thought 

The systems of thought are various according to the mode of 
speculation Each system is called 1 Darsana ’ which means spiritual 
perception of that with which knowledge is gained. The realisation 
of truth 1 ' tattvadarsana) is the aim for a system of thought. The 
systems are broadly divided as Astika and Kastika. The term 
1 Astika ’ means one having faith in the authority of the Vedas and the 
term ‘ JSastika ‘ one having no faith in them. In the light of this 
interpretation of these terms, three systems viz . the Carvaka , 
Buddhism and Jainism are brought under the Ndstika fold since 
they do not believe in the authority of the Vedas , and six systems 
viz tf the Kyaya, Vaise$ika, Sdnkhya, Yoga , Mimdmsa and Vedanta, 
which believe in the authority of the Vedas , are brought under the 
Astika group. To have faith in the authority of the Vedas does not 
mean to possess slavish dependence on the Vedas. It permits a 
system to remain within the fold of the Astika , and have faith in 
the validity of the Vedas .but yet try to interpret the Vedic passages 
in its own way. 



CHAPTER, XXXII. 

THE NASTJKA SYSTEMS 


THE CARVAKA SCHOOL 


This school is materialistic in outlook. The doctrines of this 
school are as old as humanity. Anything, which is beyond the reach 
of the sense organs, is denied to exist. No means of proof is admitted 
except perception. The Vedas are not valid. There is neither God 
nor the other world. There is nothing like soul distinct from matter 
or from the physical body. There is nothing like pleasure apart from 
the worldly ones Their motto in life is to be happy at all costs. 
There is no independent work representing the views of the system. 
The principles of the system are known from the works of other 
systems. One Brhaspati is cited as the authority on the system 

BUDDHISM 


The system of Buddhism was founded by Gautama (535-485 B.C.) 
a prince of Kapilavastu. He was moved to pity on seeing the suffer¬ 
ings of the people. With a view to find out a means to put an end 
to the misery of the people, he practiced meditation and became 
enlightened ( buddha ). After this he came to be called Buddha. 
He evolved certain principles to end human misery. He did not 
indulge in speculations His attitude to the principles of which he 
has been a follower before he got enlightenment is one of agnosticism. 

The principles which he evolved formed the cardinal doctrines of 
Buddhism . Life is full of misery. Sufferings are due to actions 
which are actuated by desires and passions. By constantly indulging 
in these actions, an individual continues to suffer and is entangled 
in the series of births and deaths, since the individual becomes a tool 
in the hands of the law of Karma and the doctrine of transmigration. 
The passions and desires which are responsible for doing the actions 
are born out of ignorance. It is only the r gbt knowledge that can 
put an end to this ignorance The right knowledge consits in the 
understanding that there i 9 no soul and that there is no world. The 
belief that there is soul obstructs the rise of correct knowledge. It 
gives room for the growth of attachment, desires and passions. Even 
during transmigration, what migrates is not the soul, since there is 
none but the character. The world too does not exist. What is 
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found to exist is not only apparent but of temporary nature. When 
the right knowledge, w'hieh concerns with misery, its cause, its 
destruction and the cause of its destruction, is produced, ignorance 
disappears and along with it its products desires and passions. When 
this is achieved, there will not be any action and consequently no suf¬ 
fering. This absence of suffering could be brought about only by medi¬ 
tation. Meditation brings about finally the absence of suffering which 
amounts to the non-existence of the world and consequently the non¬ 
existence of knowledge This stage is called ‘ nirvana ’. r i he word 
‘ nirvana ’ means blowing out, or extinction. It means that during this 
stage, there is nothing, as everything is annihilated. This proves that 
the ultimate truth is voidness f sunya ) 

One who aspires to get * budha ’ is called a Bodhisattva. He may 

be a householder or a monk. His conduct is marked by the spirit of 

universal benevolence. A Bodhisattva has to pass through many 

stages before he becomes a Buddha. He must become perfect in the 

paramitas (transcendent virtues) viz., ddna charity, sila observance 

of moral conduct, kscinti forbearance vinja energy, dhijdna meditation 

and prajiia knowledge. The monk put these into practise in the 

cloisters while the householder in his daily life by self sacrifice and 
devotion. 


The Buddha did not recognise the Vedas as the valid means of 
knowledge. He did not have faith in the existence of a Supreme 
Being nor did he care to discuss the questions of creation and destruc¬ 
tion of the world However, he accepted the yogic practises- bhdrana 
(meditation, 1 and laid stress on the practise of bralimciccirya. 


The pupils of the Buddha w’ere of different intellectual calibre. 
Some aanong them were Dot able to compromise the doctrine of void¬ 
ness ( sunyatd ) with the world whose existence is felt. The subtle 
truth and deep philosophy which characterised the preachings of 
the Buddha were beyond their understanding. As a result of their 
varied powers of understanding, there arose four schools amoDg the 
disciples of the Buddha and the followers of his teachings. They are 
the VaibhasUas , SautrdntUas, Yogdcaras and AJddhyamUas The 
one doctrine which is peculiar to the system is that every object is 
momentary in its existence. The first school holds that both know¬ 
ledge (jnana) and the knowable (jneya) are real. The second school 
admits the reality of knowledge and seeks to prove the reality of 
the knowables through inference. The third school believes in the 
existence of knowledge and denies existence to everything else 
Hence it is also called the Vijhdnavddin school. The last mentioned 
school denies the existence even of knowledge and believes in voidness 

® a C tJ». - S a S0 called the school of tenyarada. Sanghabhadra, 
and Katyayana were the early writers of the Vaibha^ifa school 
Kumaralabdbq, ,300 A DO of the SavtrdrtUa school which is based 
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on the original texts, Maitreyanatha and Arya Asaffga of the 
Yog dear a school which had Yogi meditation) and acara (practice), 
and Arya Nagarjuna of the Madhyamika school according to which 
external objects were neither absolutely real nor unreal and thus 
avoided the two extremes. About 100 A. D , the leading Buddhists 
drew the line of distinction in the four schools marking them as of 
a higher course and of a lower one. The lower course which came to 
be designated ‘ Hinayana ’, included the Vaiblidsikas and the 
Sautrantttas. The adherents of this course were of average ability 
and sought to get their own salvation. The higher course was 
designated Mahay ana It comprised the Yogacdras and the 
MadhyamUas. The followers of thislcourse were men of superior calibre 
who could achieve their salvation without the assistance of another 
and could work for others' salvation. The followers of the Hinayana 
used Pali for their literature while those of the Mahay ana used Samskrta. 


The Buddha did not leave any work behind him. His speeches 
and sayings are found recorded in the Pit*las which are in Pali 
and represent the canons of the Buddhists. These Pit ah as are three the 
called the Sutta, Vinaya and Abhidhamnia. The Sutta contains Buddha’s 
sermons. The Vinaya contains the rules of discipline and the precepts 
for the daily life of the monks and nuns The A bhidhammi 
deals with the philosophical discussions. The authors of these 
Pitakas are not known and the date of their compositions is placed 
even before 240 B. C. The canons are available also in Samskrta 
but all of them are fragmentary Some among them are the 
Pratiniofoasutra, Vinayapitaku, Dirghdyama , Madhyamagami and 
others. 


There are other texts which are authoritative to the Buddhists. 
Most of them are in the form of fables. The Jdtakas , Dhammapada, 
JDipavamsa, the Aradanas and others come under this group. The 
Mahavastu belongs to the Hinayana and it contains a number of 
Jata^as. The Lalitaoistaru is the most sacred text of the Mahay ana. 
It contains a biography of the Buddha. It is also called Vaipulya * 
sutra. The date and author of the work are undecided. _ It was 
translated into Chinese in the 9th century A. D_ Kumaralata is 
the author of the Sutrdlaiikar* also called Kalpmamandita’a which 
is a collection of the Jatakas and Awddnas and is in fragments. Of 
the same nature is the Jdtakamdld of Arya sura. The Saddhat ma - 
pundarika gives the doctrines of the Mahay ana in the form of surras. 
The prose passages, which it contains, are given in pure Samskrta 
and the Gdthas in Prdkrta It was translated into Chinese in 223 A.D. 
This work has been very helpful in the development of devotion to 
the Buddha- The Prajndparamitas deal with the doctrine of nihilism 
C sunyavada ). They speak about the perfections of a Boddhisattva- 
There are various versions of these each having different number of 
the sutras • Their number varies from 700 to one lakh. Their names 
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therefore are A^tasabasrikdpdrarnita, &atasahasrikapdramita and so 
on. The Lankd»atd ras u f ras deal with the doctrines of Buddhistic 
idealism and nihilism. The Savarri iprabhan* gives some magic 
formulae- The Szmddliiraja deals with meditation. The ten stages 
to be gone through by a Bodhisattva in order to attain Buddhahood 
are dealt with in the jDas&bhunisoara. The Garniivyuha and 
Tathagataguhyaka are also in support of the nihilistic doctrines. 

About the beginning of the Christian era, the Buddha was deified. 
Meditation on God came to be looked upon as the means for release. 
The goddess worshipped was Manju^rl. This topic is dealt with in the 
Avalokitesvaragunakarandavguha J Suk havaiiuyufia , Karmapur.idarika 
and Avatarhsaka^utra. The Adikarmapradipa deals with the rituals 
of the Buddhists which include magic and mysticism. 

The ultimate truth of nihilism is that everything is a void. Till 
this is realised, the phenomenal world which exists will have to be 
accounted for as the modification of knowledge ( jfiana). This is 
called dlayavijnana the knowledge which exists till the truth is 
realised. The knowledge which is produced on account of the 
experiences gained with the aid of the senses is called pravritivi- 
jnd'ia. To understand these principles, two means of proof viz , 
perception and inference are recognised by the Buddhists. 

The earliest writer to deal systematically with the Buddhist 
doctrines was AtSvaghoSa who is remembered as one of the chief 
persons to found and propagate the Ma/ia>/aaa principles. To his 
authorship is attributed the ^dciJiciyctaasi'cidd/iotpcid i a philosophical 
treatise on the doctrines of the Mahayana. Nagarjuna was another 
philosopher who is believed to have shared the reponsibility with 
Aslvaghosa for the founding of the Mihaydna . He was well-versed 
in the tenets of the Buddhistic philosophy, magic, astronomy, 
medicine and other branches of learning. He wrote a number of works 
most of which now remain in Tibetan and Chinese versions. He wrote 
the Madhyamika sutras, also called the Afadhyatniicakarikas 400 in 
number on the tenets of the hlahdya r ia with his commentary Akuto m 
bha y His other worksite the Yukti^i^ika, ^Hnyatdsaptati i Prarpya- 
samutpaiahrdaya, Mafid>ja'iavhhs_ika y Vigrahavyavartanz on logic, Dhar - 
masangrahi, SuhrLlek/ia , Pramariavidfivarhsana , Pancaparakrama on 
rituals and others. I he Yogacdra school, which gained distinction after 
the Christian era, owes its eminence to the efforts of Maitreya who 
lived before 400 A. D. He is known as the author of the Bodhisat- 
tvacaryamrdes a, Saptadasabhumisdstrayogacaryd and Abhisamaydlankara- 

kanka. Asafiga, who lived in the 4th Century A. D, was a pupil of 
Maitreya, He wrote the Yogacdrabbu.nisu^ra and the Maha>jd'ia>utra - 
lankarasutra with his own commentary. He wrote ten other works 
which are available in Chinese and Tibetan. Vasubandhu was the 
brother of Asafiga He was at first a follower of the Hinaydna on the 
principles of which he wrote the Gdthasafigraha and Abhidharmakosa. 

S. L.—29 
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Later he became the follower of the Mahagana and wrote a number 

of works whose originals are now lost. The Vadavidhi, Vddamdrga, 

nn T l a _ rk f aHra ’ P^amarthamptati which is an attack 

Vasubandhu. He lived about 400 A. D. He may be styled as the 

f °under ° f the Buddhistic logic. His works are the Pramdnasamuccaya 
W.h h,s own r riu, Nydyapra.es,, H'tucakra , Ala m f>anaparik. ? a 
with vrtti, Tnialapariha and others. With the exception of the 

^ Ve beeD l0St iD their originals. Paramgrtha 
• * n?- translated a number of works written in Samskrta 

into Chinese. Santideva in the 7fch century A. D. wrote the 
biksa*<imuecaya t Sutrasamuccaya and Bodliicary avatar a . Dharmakirti 

(C. 650 A. D.) was the great opponent of the attika schools 
of his tune He wrote on Buddhistic logic and philosophy. His 

works are the Pramanavarttkakarikd with his own vrtti, Pramdm- 
virnscaya Nyayabirtdu, Hetuhinduvivarana, Tarkanydi/a, ' Sar,<dj’dntara- 
s id a hi and Sambandhaparlksd with his own vrtti. Among these, the 
Nyayabindn is available in Samskrta while the rest remain in 
translations. Santaraksita wrote about 749 A. D. the Tattvasafygraha 
in which he criticises the philosophical systems of his day and this 
work was commented in 770 A. D. in the Tattvasafigrahapanjika, by 
Kamalaslla pupil of Santaraksita. Kalyanaraksita who lived in the 
first half of_ the 9th century is_known as the author of the Sarvajna- 
siddhikarika , Bahyarthasiddhikarika , Srutipzriksa, Anydpohavicarakdrika 
and lsvarablxangakdrikd To Dharmottara, pupil of Kalyanaraksita. 
are attributed the Nyayahir>dut~ikd , P* amdnaparik$d, Apohandma- 
prakararia t P aval oka siddhi , Kqanabhafio a siddhi, and Pramdnaviniscuyatikd, 
The date of Dharmottara may be fixed about 850 A D. The 
KsariabhangasiddhApohasiddhi , SthirasiddbidHs^riCL and Citradvaita- 
siddhi are the works of Ratnakirti who flourished in the first half 
of the 10th century A, D. The Kdryakdranahhd va siddhi t Vyapticarca 

are remembered as the works of Jrlana^rl 

(c. 950 A. D ). 

The main popularity of the system was due to its ethical princi¬ 
ples. The success of Buddhism as a system was mainly due to the 
untiring efforts of scholars like Nagarjuna, Asar.ga and Vasubandhu, 
disputants like Difinaga and Dharmakirti and writers like Kamalas'ila. 
The ethical principles were not anything peculiar to Buddhism. These 
are to be traced to the Vedic texts. The exclusive nihistic attitude 
made the system receive an attack from the followers of the different 
schools. On account of this, there resulted a set back in the progress 
of the system in the land of its birth. 

JAINISM. 


Vardhamana Mahavlra (599-527 B. C.) was the founder of 

Jainism. He reformed a creed which existed during his time and 
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was propounded by Parrfvanatha (800 B. C.). He had twenty-three 
saints as his predecessors in this sphere, the earliest being Rsabha 
a saint who was the originator of the doctrines. 

The Jains recognise the existence of souls as distinct from matter 
which is also real. The souls are many in number. The Jains 
believe in the doctrines of transmigration and Karma. The soul has 
knowledge which is not allowed to shine on account of the past 
actions. The physical body, which is acquired as a result of the 
actions, prevents the soul from having progress and hence the body 
is called ‘ iIvarana \ The means to get rid of this body lies in the 
‘Ratnatraya 9 or three gem-like observances viz., Samyagdarsana , 
Samyajfidna and Samyakcdritra. Samyagdarsana consists in having 
faith in the Jaina principles Samyagjftdna consists in the under¬ 
standing the principles as they are taught by the Jain scholars, 
Samyakcdritra consists in abstaining from committing the sins 
which bind the soul. In order to put Samyakcdritra to practise, 
one has to observe harmlessness ( ahim>a\ cheerful speech Isunrta ), 
honesty or absence of theft i as'eya ), abstinence ( brahmacarya ) and 
non-acceptance of anything in the world or abandonment of delusion 
in the objects (apartyraha'. The doctrine of aliiih'dl is carried tc 
the point of perfection in practice. One shall rather commit 
suicide than break his vows. More stress is laid on asceticism. The 
goal of these observances is the final liberation from mortal bondage. 
In this state, the soul is eternally and absolutely free from the 
passions of the world. The causes of misery are completely removed. 
The soul does not get annihilated as in the case of Buddhism 
but enters into a blessed state. The souls are designated arhats in 
this state. They are omniscient. 

The Jains do not recognise the existence of a Supreme Being 
nor do they admit the Vedas as the sources of knowledge. Percep¬ 
tion, inference and verbal testimony (in the form of the writings 
of the Jain scholars) are the three means of proof recognised by 
them. 

With reference to the existence of the material objects, the Jains 
have formulated a peculiar theory called syadvada . An object, when 
it is said to exist, does not exist in the form of those other than 
itself. Therefore it can be said to exist in one respect and not to 
exist in some other. It can be spoken by a definite name and 
cannot be spoken by any other name. Therefore an object may be 
referred to in more ways than one. Seven modes are adopted by 
the Jains to express the existence of an object viz., an object is ; it 
is not ; it is and it is not ; it is indescribable ; it is and yet is in¬ 
describable ; it is not and it is also indescribable ; and it is and it 
is not and it is also indescribable. This kind of referring to an 

object is also called the Sapt abb* tig in ay a from the seven modes 
of reference. 
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After the death of Mahavlra, his followers grouped themselves 
into two sects called the Digambara and S vetambara. The former 
group held that one desiring to get salvation, must give up his 
belongings and even his clothes which are also dv^ranas and that 
women were not eligible to get Moksi. The followers of this group 
therefore advocated utter nakedness. The &vetd>nbara groups 

advocated the wearing of the white robes and did not deny for women 
the scope to get Mohsa. 


The earliest_ exponents of this system preached the doctrines 
'p - 7 e W>i' Prdl-rta. Their writings also were recorded in 

Prdkrja. The Siddhantas or the Aaamas are the sacred texts of the 
Jains. The earliest writer was Bhadrabahu. There were two 
Jain writers of this name one older and the other younger. Their 
periods are respectively given as c. 433-357 B. C., and c. 12 
B. C. One of them was responsible for formulating the ten-membered 
syllogism. He also wrote a Prdikrta commentary called Dasavaikdli- 
hanirynkti on the Dasavaika^xkasWra which contains the principles 
of Jaina logic. The idea of the categories and the method of com¬ 
prehending them are treated by Umasvati in the 1 st century A. D. 
in his Tattvarthfidhigama,<utra on which he himself wrote a com¬ 
mentary, The NyFmdyatara a commentary on the Tattvarthadhigama- 
su f ra , and Sammatit arkasWra on Jain philosophy in Prdkrja are 
attributed to Siddhasena divakara (480-550 A D.) whom the critics 
of the West place in the 7th century A. D. The Gavdhihastimahd- 
bbdw'i a commentary on the Tat tvd r thddhiaamo sutra was written 
by Samantabhfldra whom Kuronrila (c. 650 A. D ) criticised. 
Therefore he must have lived before 600 A. D. The introductory 
portion of his commentary is called Aptam'i^nd,m*a. To Akala/ika, 
w T hom Kumarila ( c. 650 A. D.) criticised, and who must have 


lived about 600 A. D , are attributed a commentary on the Ap f am' r 
mdmsa of Samantahhadra, the NydiyarinVscaya , 7'attvarlhardrtikaryfi- 
kbyannlafikara, T,aoh~iyastraya y Sra rupasambodbana and other works. 
MiTnikyanandin (800 A. D.) is the author of the Parik§d r mikhasu'ra on 
the means of proof ( pramana ). This work has a commentary 
Prawpyakamcilamdrt dndri by Prabhacandra (about 825 A. D.) 
who also wrote the Nydyakumudacandrodaya a commentary on the 
Laghiy astray a of Akala&ka. To Hemacandra (1088-1172 A. D.), 
are attributed the PrarndnamimaTh^d with his own commentary, and 
the Vifaragastuti in praise of the arhat. Devasuri, a contemporary 
of Hemacandra, is the author of the Pramananayatattvalokalankara 
on which he himself wrote a commentary called the Syddradaratnakara . 
To Candraprabha (1100 A. D) are attributed the Do.rsana§uddhi y 
and Prameyaratnakosa. Haribhadrasuri was the famous scholar of the 
12 th century A. D, To his authorship are attributed the Saddarsma- 
samuccaya, Nydyd^atayavivrti, Yogabindu f Dharmabindu and other 

works. The Jain tradition tells that he wrote 1400 works. The 
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Vitaragasfuti of Hemacandra was commented in the Syddvddamanjari 
written by Mallisena in 1292 A. D. This work gives a systematic 
exposition of the syad ala. Eaja^ekharasuri (1348 A. D ) is^ the 
author of many works among which the Syddj'ddakalika and Panjikd 
the commentary on the Nyciyakandali of Sridhara are prominent. 
The Saddarsat'asamuccaya of Haribbadra was commented by Guna- 
ratna in the first quarter of the 15th century A. D. Yasfovijaya- 
gani (1608-1688) A. D wrote more than one hundred^ works^ Among 
them the well-known are the Nydyapradipa % Tarkabhasa , Nydyarahasya 
Nydydmrtatarangini , and jVydyakhandakhadya. 

The duties of Jains, laymen and monks, are given in the 

Yogabindu and Dharmabiudn of Haribhadrasuri, and in the Prasnotta- 
ropa sa kdcd r oi of Sakalaknti (1464 A. D.) who also wrote the 
Tattvartha.'drodipikd which contains a full account of the books on 
the Dioambara Jainism 

Biographical and traditional are the contents of the Upa.niii- 
bhdvaprapancakatha of Siddharsi (90fi A. D.), fiharmaparted of 
Amitagati (1000 A. D.), P-risisUparran and Stliaviraoalieartta of 
Hemacandra, 1088-1172 A. D.) LJarivumsapurdna on the Bharata 
story from the Jain stand point, one an earlier version by Jinasena 
(784 A. D ) and a later one by Sakalakirti and his pupil Jinadasa 
in the 15th Century A. D-, Adipurdn'i by Jmasena_of the 9th Century 
A. D., Uttarapuran i a continuation of the Adi pur ana by Gunabhadra 
(898 A. D.), Padmapurana by Ravisena 6t30 A D ) and Pandarapurdna 

by f^ubhacandra in 1551 A D, 

Jainism made its progress mainly through the doctrine of ahimsd- 
It lays more importance on the ethical principles of religion than 
on the speculative side More than the Buddhists have the Jains 
contributed to the Samskrta literature. Their poems are simple 
and lucid in style. They have also contributed to the progress of 

the Prakrla literature. 



CHAPTER XXXIII 

THE ASTIKA SYSTEMS 
NYAYA, VAISESIKA, SANKHYA AND YOGA 


r ., h . e systems are six number. They are the Nytiya, 

Vaisesika , Sank yi , Yoga , Mimamsa and Vedanta. The cardinal 

doctrines of all these systems are derived from the Vedic texts and 

the growth of these systems can be traced back to the period of the 

pani$ad*. A chronological study of these systems is therefore not 

possible. The doctrines of these systems are found in the form of 

sutras. Badarayana and Jaimini are the authors of the sutras on 

the Vedanta and Mimamsa respectively. Badarayana is identified 

with Fyasa, the author of the Malid } >harata. Jaimini is considered to 

ave been the pupil of Vyasa. Kapila and Patanjali are the authors 

of the Sankhya and Yoga >u'ras respectively. Patanjali is considered 

to oe identical with the grammarian of the same name Gautama 

and Kanada are the authors of the Nydya and Vaisesika sutras 
respectively. 


These systems have their own list of classification of realities 
(taf.tva ) and recognise that final release {moksa) could be obtained 
only through the knowledge of the realities. In order to get the 
knowledge required, they give their own definitions of the valid 
means of proof (pramona) and recognise a number of pramaricis 
which ranges from two to eight. Each system has its own list 
of pramands. Each system is called a Darsana. 


THE NYAYA-VAI&ESIKA SYSTEMS. 


These two systems lay special stress on the science of methodical 
reasoning which took its origin in the Upani^ads like the Brhadaranya - 
kopanisad. The word Nydya was originally applied to the logical 
interpretation of the Vedic texts. The Mtmamsd school was referred 
to frequently by the word Nyoiya. It is only later that it came 
to refer to this system The word Vaisesika refers to a system 
which recognised for the first time a category called particularity 
(vises*). It is held that on account of some peculiar doctrines, 
which are recognised in the system, one who has grasped them 
is called a vaisesika 1 . The Vaisepka system is concerned with 
metaphysics ; and the Nyag* is concerned with the epistemology 

w TOffiHT I ■■ 
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of the realities of the world. The latter gives methods to conduct 
debates on metaphysical problems. It can therefore be called 
the science of definitions which are to be framed in accurate 
expressions. Both the systems deal also with the problems 
of psychology. Both the systems aim at final release ( nisreyasa ) 
which consists in the absolute cessation of misery. The knowledge 
of the tattvas is the means to get this goal. Perception and inference 
are the means of proof recognised by the Vaisneka system while 
they together with verbal testimony and comparison ( Upamana ), 
are recognised by the JVyaya system. The Vedas are the highly 
authoritative texts because they are the compositions of the Supreme 
Being. Man's relation to God, and the need to worship Him came 
to be discussed not in the earlier texts but in the post Christian era 
when Udyotakara, Vacaspati mi^ra and Udayana contributed much 
to the discussion of these questions. The devotional element in the 
later works is mainly due to the efforts of Udayana who made a 
valuable contribution to theism. After Udayana the systems of 
Nyayv and Vaisesika came to be treated as a single system. Thelepiste- 
mological side came to be highly developed in this period The 
dialectics of this system became so perfect in this period that this 
method of treatment came to be adopted by the representatives of 
the other systems of thought and also of the non-^astraic subjects 
like rhetorics. 

were responsible for the formulation of their 
atomic theory and the Naiyayikas developed it later. According 
to this theory, an atom represents a sixth part of the smallest particle 
visible to the naked eye Every product or substance is produced 
out of the combinations of these atoms which are many belonging 
to the various elements and which combine in various ways. The 
qualities of a product are to be traced to those of the atoms which 
produced it. The atoms are said to undergo changes on account to 
internal heat pdka) . The Vais^ika system holds that whenever 
heat is applied to an object, that object gets decomposed to the state 
of atoms, which after having changed in their qualities, form to 
produce a new object. In this system, the effect of heat takes place 
in the atomjwhich is called pVu. This view of the system is therefore 
called pVupdkavdda . The A r ydya system holds that-, on application 
of heat, changes take place imperceptibly in the atoms while the 
composite whole does not decompose. The effect produced in the 
atoms is gradually seen in the whole (pi\hara ). This view, which 
admits the effect of heat both in the atoms and whole, is called the 
pitharapakavdda. With reference to created products, this school 

holds the view_that the effect is produced anew. Therefore this 
view is called arambhavada. 

The Vaisesikasul^as are earlier than the Nyayasutras in origin 
They are loosely strung together and thus show an early attempt 
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at systematisation. Written in an archaic style, they contain 
no reference to Buddhism. The date therefore could be placed 
before 500 B. C. The Nyayasutras treat, in a logical manner, the 
topics of the Vaisesika zTitras after revising them. They appear to 
defend the views of the Vaisesika system from the attacks of the 
Buddhists and the Jains. The date of the &utras may be fixed 
after the rise of Buddhism , that is about 400 B. C. Kanaka is the 
author of the surras of the Vaisesika system which was originally 
called Yoga and Gautama of the tutras of the Nyaya system which 
was called Anviksikz . 


The Nyayasutras were commented by Vatsyayana who was also 
called Paksilasvamin in his Nydyabhd?ya. He is to be placed about 
200 A. D. since he refutes the views held by Nagarjuna and is 
attacked by Dinnaga (C. 400 A.D). The Nyayabhdsya was commented 
by Bharadvaja Udyotakara in his JS T ydiyardrtika. He lived in the 
6th Century A. D Vacaspatimi^ra who lived in the 1st half of the 
9th Century A. D , commented on the Nydyava r tika in his Nyaya- 
r dr likal dtpary at~ z ka. In 841 A. D., he wrote the Nyayasucimbandha 
which is an index to the Nydyoautras . 

The Vaisesikasutras were commented by Prasastapada in his 
Paddrthadharmasangraha familiarly known as the Prasastapadabhasya , 
His work is not a regular commentary on the sutras. It is an in¬ 
dependent treatise by itself on the Vaisesika system. His date is 
. placed about 400 A. D. The Prasastapadabhasya was commented 
by four eminent writers viz , Udayana (984 A. D.) in his Kiranavali t 
f^rldhara (991 A. D.) in his Nyayakandati 9 Vallabha (C. 1050 A. D.) 
in his Nyayalilavati and Vyoma^ekhara (C. 980y in his Vyomavati. 

Udayana was the first writer to write both on the Nyaya and 
Vaisesika systems- Besides his Kirnavali, he wrote the 'J'atparya - 
parisuddhi a commentary on the Nyayacartikatatparyat'ika ofVacaspati- 
misra, the Nyayakusumanjali the best treatise on theism, the Alma- 
tattvavivek i also known as Bauddhadhikkara on the existence of the 
soul, the Nyayaparisista which is also called Bodhasiddhi on the 
methods of disputation and the Laksanavali on definitions in the Nyaya • 
Vaisesika systems The last mentioned work was written in 984 A. D. 
His contributions to the Nyaya and Vaisesika systems and to theism 
in particular have won him the coveted title Nyayacarya. 

In 910 A. D., Jayantabhatta, of Kashmir, also known as the 
Vrttikara, wrote the Nyayamanjari an independent treatise on the 
Nyaya system and at the same time a commentary on a number of 
the Nyayasutras. His Nyd'/okalika enumerates the categories. In 
the same century, Bhasarvajna wrote the Nydyasara an independent 
treatise on the Ndyaya -system. It is curious to find him recognise 
only three means of proof omitting Upamaoa from the four means of 
proof which are recognised by the Nyaya school- The Siptapadar'chi 
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of Sivadityami^ra, of the 11th century A- D., is a short manual on 
the Vai's j sika system which is treated after the manner adopted in 
the Nuaya system. In the 12th century, was written the Tdrkikaraksa 
by Varadaraja, 

About 1150, Gahgesa wrote an independent treatise called the 
Tattvacintamani. 'The Nyaya and Vais’.siki systems, which were merely 
concerned with the study of the knowables iprameya) with the help of 
the means of proof ( pramanas ), received a different treatment at the 
hands of Gafige^a. The principles of the Vaisesiki system were 
analysed and examined by adopting the method of the Nyay<* system. 
The treatment is based on the pramanas. The Tattvacintamani 
is divided into four chapters each dealing with one means of proof. 
Many are the commentaries and sub-commentaries on the Tattvacinta¬ 
mani Vardhamana (c. 1200 A D.), son of Gafige^a, wrote commentaries 
called Prakasa on the Tattvacintamani , Nydyalilavati and the works 
of Udayana Jayadeva <c. 1250 A D) wrote the Tattvacinta - 
manydloki the commentary on the Tattvacintamani. He was given the 
title Paksadharamif$ra for his proficiency in the sphere of inference. 
He was also a dramatist and a rhetorician. Rucidatta (c. 1250 
A. D.), pupil of Jayadeva, commented on the Tattvacintamaniprakasa 
of Vardhamana in his Tattvacintamaniprakasamakaranda. Vasudeva- 
sarvabhauma, the greatest logician in the 15th century, was 
the leader of the Nydya school at Navadvlpa in Bengal. He 
had four illustrious pupils Raghunathadiromani usually styled as 
Tarkilcarfiromani, Raghunandana, the famous lawyer in Bengal, 
Krsnananda a Tantrika and Caitanya the great Vaisnava teacher. 
Raghunathaiiromani’s (C. 1500 A D.) commentaries on the works 

of his previous writers including the Tattvacintamani and its com¬ 
mentaries are called Dldhiti. The work of Gahgesa and the Didhiti were 
commented by Mathuranatba iC. 1520 A. D.), pupil of Raghunatha- 
diromani. JagadWa, Gadadhara and Annambhatta w T ere the eminent 
logicians of the 17th^Century. JagadWa (C. 1635 A. D.) commented 
on the Didhiti Gadadhara’s commentaries on the Didhiti and the 
Tattvacintamani have become the most famous dialectical treatises 
on the two systems. Annambhatta wrote the Siddhd r, jana a com¬ 
mentary on Jayadeva’s Tattvacintamanyaloka and the Subuddhi - 
minohjrd a commentary on the Didhiti . 

Besides these commentaries on the Tattvacintamani which were 
written during this period, there were also written independent 
treatises. Ketfavamisra (1300 A D.) wrote the Tarkabhdsa. Raghu- 
nathatfiromani (C. 1500 A D ) wrote the Padarthakhandana on the 
principles of the Vaisesika system The Nyayasiddlxantamanjari 
of Janakinatha was written in the 16th century on the tenets 
of the Nyaya-Vaisosika systems. There were a number of 
writers in the 17th century to contribute basic treatises on the two 
systems. Sahkaramisra, who wrote the Upaskdra a commentary 

S. L.—30 
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On the Vatsesikasutras, wrote the KayiadcLvaJiasya on the principles 
of the Vaisesika ~ system. In 1634, Vi^vanafchauyayapancanana 
composed the Karikavali which is also called Bhasapariccheda a 
manual in verse on the Nyaya-Vaisesika systems. He himself wrote 
on it a commentary called the SiddhantaTnukhavah. He wrote also a 
commentary on the Nyayasu'ras. Jagadl^a (C. 1635 A. D.), who 
commented on the Didhiti , wrote the Sabdasaktiprakas^ka on 
semantics, the Tarkam^ta on the principles of the Nyaya-Vaisesik i 
systems and the Bhasyasuk'i a commentary on the Praszstapada- 
b/iasya. About the same period Laugaksi Bhaskara wrote a manual 
Tar kakaumudi. Gadadhara commented on the Acmatattvaviveka of 
Udayana and wrote two independent treatises the Vyutpattivada 
and S iktivada on semantics. Annambhatta’s (C. 1700 A. D.) 
Tarkasangraha together with his Tarhasangrahvdipik i a commentary 
on it has become a very popular book at the hands of the beginners 
who study the Nyaya and Vaisesika systems. 

SANKHYA 

The germs of this system are to be traced to the Vedic period. The 
word tankhya is found used in the early texts like the Bhagavadgila 
in the sense of knowledge. The name of the sage Kapila is 
associated with the origin of the system. 

The system prescribes the knowledge of the manifested (vyakta 
unmanifested ( avyakta) and knower (jna ) as the means to put an 
end to the worldly miseries. Perception, inference and verbal 
testimony are the means of proof recognised in this system- The 
path of the rituals is not favoured by this system. Matter ( Prokfti) 
and soul are two eternal and separate entities in the world. Matter 
has three attributes called Sattva , R jas and Tamas which are in 
a state of equilibrium. When this equipoise is titled, creation sets 
in within the matter which produces Mahat or Buddhi intellect 
which in its turn produces Ahankara ego From ego, ten organs 
of sense and action, mind and five subtle elements in their subtle 
forms ( tanmatra ) are produced. The gross elements are produced 
from the subtle elements. Every gross element has half of it shared 
by itself and the other half shared equally by other four elements. 
This system of formation is called paneikarana. The cognition of 
an object is produced in the intellect and is known with the help 
of the ego and the mind. The nature of the functions of the intellect, 
ego and mind is decided by the influence of the three attributes of 
the matter. When creation sets in, only a part of the matter 
undergoes change. The matter is called avyakta and the twenty- 
three modifications of matter are called iyakta. The soul is the 
knower {jna). It looks into the buddhi which behaves like a miror 
and mistakes the impressions created there, as a result of the cogni¬ 
tion produced there, as belonging to itself. Owing to the errone- 
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ous identification, the soul suffers. When the faultless knowledge 
of the t 'yak'a, avyakta and jna is got, the soul is in its absolute state. 
The soul is neither bound nor released but is ever free. One great 
defect in the system is that no explanation is offered by it for the 
tilting of the equilibrium of the three attributes. The soul and 
matter are ever there. It is not made clear how creation sets in. 

Regarding the products ( Karya ), the system holds that the effect 
exists in the cause in a latent form. The cause exhibits itself as 
the effect. The former view is called the Satkaryavada and the 
later the Parinamavada. 

The system does not believe in the existence of God and does not 
attach prominence to the validity of the Vfda*, From the Mahabharta , 
which contains an account of the Sankhya doctrines, it appears that 
the Sankhya system was originally theistic. Probably owing to the 
influence of Buddhism , the system became atheistic as it is taught 
by I^varakrsnu. Pessimistic outlook, denial of the existence of 
God, and failure to respect the Vedic authority, are common to both. 
It is also possible to hold that the theistic Sankhya influenced 
the development of Buddhism . 

Kapila, the expounder of the principles of the system, taught 
them to Asuri who is said to have lived before 600 B. C. Asuri 
communicated them to Pancasikha. Varsaganya was the next 
exponent of the system. The work called Sastitantra which is now lost 
is attributed to his authorship. The Tattvasamdsa of unknown author¬ 
ship is considered as the earliest basic text on the system. Tsvarakrsna 
(C. 250 A. D.) summarised the views of the earlier writers in 7*2 
memorable verses called the Sdinkhyakarikas. His identity with 
Vindhyavasa is not established beyond dispute. His Karikas are 
held authoritative by later writers. They were commented in the 
Matharavrtti of unknown authorship, in the Bhdsya of Gaudapada 
whose identity is not established and in the Sdnkhyatattvakaumudi of 
Vacaspatimisra (c. 850 A. D.). Besides these Karikas , there are the 
Sdnkhyasutras which are attributed to Kapila. They were not 
treated as authoritative before 1300 A. D. Before this date, the sutras 
were not available in a systematic form. These sutras which were 
also called the Sankhyapravacanasutras were commented in the 
S&nkhyasutraxrtti by Aniruddha in the 15th century A. D., and in the 
Sankhyapravacanabhdsya by Vijuanabhiksu (C. 1550 A. D.,) who also 

wrote the Sdnkhyasara a manual on the principles of the Sankhya 
system. 

YOGA 

The Yoga system, accepting the principles of Sdnkhya t improves 
upon them. Finding the mere knowledge of the vyakta , avyakta 
jna could not bring about final release, this system lays down rules 
for practical life based on the S d n khya principles. Control over the 
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activities of the buddhi is necessary to get rid of the influence of 
matter and its modifications This is technically called Yoga 1 . 
The system gives in detail the methods of this control. The ultimate 
goal is absolute existence ( Kaivalya ) of the soul Control over the 
functions of the internal organs buddhi. ahankara and manas is very 
hard to contemplate and extremely difficult to practise. The process 
of meditation may be interfered with by obstacles over which the 
soul, performing meditation, will have no control. Meditation on 
God is suggested as a means to avoid these obstacles and get success 
in one’s undertaking God is omniscient and helps those who seek 
His protection. He is not the creator of the world in this system- 
Eight stages or steps are prescribed to be gone through if one is eager 
to get control over the functions of the buddhi. They are yama , 
niyama, fisana, pr-indiyama, pratydlhara , dh&rana, dhydna and samddhu 
These represent respectively self-restraint observance, posture, 
regulation of breath, withdrawal of the senses, steadying the mind, 
contemplation and meditative trance. The methods of control, 
prescribed in this system, recognise the different levels of fitness of 
the practicers of Yoga. The object of Yoga is to teach a way to 
self-knowledge. Vice is said to be overcome not by repression but 
by the practise of the virtues contrary to it. Even if God is meditated 
upon, the ultimate goal is to have control over the activities of the 
mind. It is also shown that by having absolute control over the 
mind, it would be possible for one to do and get whatever one wants 
Since this system recognises the existence of the Supreme Being in 
addition to the principles recognised in the Sdnlchya system, it is 
called Sfsoarasd°hliya as opposed to the Sdakhya system which is 
Niris»ara % 

The earliest text on the system is the Yogasutra of Patanjali who 
is identified with the grammarian of this name. The critics of the 
West doubt this identification. The reference to the doctrine of 
Sphopx in the Yogasutra* 2 proves that the identification is justifiable. 
The date of the Yogatutras is therefore to be placed in 150 B. C. 
The sutras have four divisions called Samadhi % Sadhana , \ tb/iu'i and 

Kaivalya. The Yoga sutras were commented by (1) one Vyasa who lived 
in the 4th century A. D., in his Yogasutrabhasya which was com¬ 
mented by Vacaspatimi^ra (850 AD.,) in the Tattvavais iradi t '2)Bhoja, 
King of Dhara (1005 1054 A. D.,) in the Rdiam a rtanda , and 
(3) Vijnanabhiksu (c. 1550 A. D.,)_ who commented on the Sda- 
khyasutras in the Pd^^jalabhd^y^d^tika. He wrote also the Yoga* 
sarasangraha on the essential principles of the yoga system. 

The yogic practices are divided into two groups called the 
Rajayoga which deals with the concentration of the mind and the 

1. 1 Yogasutra I. 1. 

2. Yogasutra III. 17- 
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Hatliayoga which is concerned with the practices to rid the body 
of all impurities which hinder the process of Rajayoga. The^ latter 
type of yoga is dealt with in the Hatha yoga prad"ipihU of Svatmarama- 
yogindra. Posture f d<ana) is given importance in achieving the 
goal namely perfection in the technique of bodily control. The 
practices, according to this sj'stem, are associated with gross material 
ends. Other texts on the system are the Goraksasatakz, Glwranda- 
sarhhitd and others. 

The doctrines of panel bar aim, satkaryavdda, and parinamavada* 
the value of the three attributes Sattva , Rajas and Tamas in their 
position influencing the mind and soul, the special treatment given 
to soul and matter as distinct from each other and the importance 
given to the Yogafigas as invaluable aids in making progress in 
practical life are the important contributions made to the world of 
knowledge by the SdaJchya and J oga systems. The } oga system 
admits the validity of the Vedas The nature of God is one of 
benefactor and guide. The exact cause of the creative efficiency 
of matter is left obscure without being solved. The ultimate goal 
is self realisation and isolation and has nothing to do with the 
Supreme Being. 





CHAPTER XXXIV. 
ASTIKA SYSTEMS-MIMAMSA 


Vedas ’” v a sys * ;em ' s concerned with the interpretation of the 

Plages are div ‘ded into two groups viz., 

Brahmana's -mrl ^ ana ^d,rida, the former comprising the Sarhhitas . 

Ztew TLl i A . rat} y akas and the latter the Upani 9 ads, The 

of the Vednc anJ tu C0 ° cerns lfc self with the Iiarmakanda portion 
Vedanta f eie ore is also called the Purvamimarhsa. The 

called fhp ™ ' s based on the jr-anakayda portion is 

Dortinn nf Yu rz 7 T mamSa ’ the word Uttara referring to the latter 
portion of the Vedas viz., the U V ani$ads. 

VedTp 36 * >U \' am V n ^ rflsS ls based on the Brahmana portion of the 
nr - 1 eX S ‘ - , ^as ^ ram ed rules of interpretation and certain 

i n yo>yds). These rules are found very useful and have 

ff eD U l ! Se - y s y stem Vedanta^ and also by those who 
ernp o interpret any difficult passage even secular ones. This 
era is more practical than speculative. Religion plays here a 
arger par than philosophy. While the other systems of philosophy 
ernp o help the soul to leave this world for ever, this system 
preaches to the man his rights and duties in life. 

This system recognises the Vedas as eternal and authoritative 
in themselves The Vedas are not the compositions of any one, 
not even of God. The leading exponents of this system particular¬ 
ly in the early period, laid much stress on the validity of the Vedas 
in their attempt to defend the Vedic religion from the attacks of the 
Buddhists and Jains. That the world is never changing, there is no 
heaven apart from this world, that the gods have no bodies and 
other notions began to characterise the literature of this system during 
this period. In the latter period, theism was given treatment in this 
system. The rites enjoined in the Vedas have to be performed.* 

I hey are Nitya obligatory, Naimittita occasional and Kamya optional. 
The performance of a rite leaves impressions in the soul The correct 
performance of a rite as also the failure to perform it have their 
own award on the soul. Every obligatory act is to be performed, 
otherwise it would bring in the sin of omission 1 pratyavdya)- Its 
performance makes the soul purified. The other two kinds of rites 
are to be performed according as the occasion demands or as the 
desire of the performer is. 


The means of proof (pramana) are recognised as six by the 
Bhatta school, one of the two schools of Mimarhsd and five by 
the gther the Prdbhakara, school. The latter school recognises 
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perception, inference, comparison, verbal testimony, and presumption 
( arthdpatti » and the former admits six by adding non-perception 
( anupalabdhi) as the sixth to this list. 


Jaimini is the author of the sutras on Mimamsd 
chapters. They could be assigned to the 4th Century B 
contain more than 1000 sections each having its own 
interpretation ( rjydya\ I hese nyayas form the basis of 

reliable principles of exegesis. On these sutras , Upavarsa 
called Bodhayana wrote the Vrtti which is now lost. The 


in twelve 
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sutras were commented by Sabarasvamin (C. 200 A. D.) in his 
Mimamsasutrabhasya . Upavarsa, Bhartnnitra, Bhavadasa, Hari 
and others are mentioned by him as the commentators on the sutras 
before him It is Upavarsa, Sabarasvamin and others that included 
the philosophical topics within the province of the Mimdmsd system 
for discussions. 


The Bhasya of Sahara was commented by Kumarilabhatta 
(600-660 A D ) and Prabhakara (610-690 A. D.). According to 
tradition the latter is considered as the pupil of the former and to 
have fouoded a new school of Afira^msa called after his name to 
present his views which were different from those of his preceptor. 
He was conferred the title Guru owing to the superior skill which 
he possessed in interpreting the Vedas. Thus the school of 
Kumarila came to be called the Bhattamata and that of Prabhakara 
the Guruniata , The presence of the impressions produced by the 
deeds of an individual brings in worldly bondage. Final release 
in these two schools is the condition when the soul has no im¬ 
pressions. Dharma and Adharma denote the good and bad results 
of the action sjn the Bhdtta school and the good and bad actions 
in the Brabhakara school. Besides these two schools, there arose 
a thjrd school called the school of Murari, who, commented on the 

Bhd$ya of Sahara following the method of Kumarila and slightly 
differing from him. J 


Kumarila’s commentary on the Bha$ya of Sahara is of three 
parts viz , Slokavdrtika a versified comment on the first quarter of 
the first chapter of Jaiminis sutras , Tantravdrtika in prose and 
verse on the portion from the second quarter of the first chapter 
up to the end of the third chapter and Tuptika on the remaining 
portion. From the quotations cited in the works of the later writers, 

it js understood that Ku^riia wrote a a a commentary on 

mamSa Suir as. Prabhakara’s commentary on the Bha$ya 
of Sahara is of two parts viz , B r liati which is also called Nibandha 
and Laghu also called Vivararia. Murarimi^ra’s (C. 1200 A D ) 
commentary on the Bhdvya of Sahara is called Trip,ddarntmayana 
His independent treatise is the Afigatvanirukti . 


Ma^danamirfra (615-695 A. D ) who was a contemporary of 
Rumania, was a great Mimaihsaka and Vedantin. Confusing 
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accounts are given regarding his identity, his connections with 
Bhatta U mve ka, Virfvarupa, and Sureifvara all these three bemg 
identified with him and his relationship to £>afikaracarya. He 
wrote on \ Mimdmsd, three^ works Vidhiveka, Bhavanaviveka and 
Mimarnsanukramanika. Vacaspatimisra, who wrote on Nyaya- 
Sdiikhya and Yoga , wrote the Nyayahanikd a commentary on the 
Vidhiviveka Vacaspatimisra followed the views of Mantfanamirfra 
whenever he had to deal with the problems connected with the 
Mimdmsa system. 

The ^lokavartika of Kumarila wa3 commented in (1) Tatparya- 
dipika by Bhafta Umveka (640-725 A. D.) (2) Kasika by Sucarita 
mi^ra (1000-1100 A. D.) and (3 JSyayaratn'akara by Parthasarathi- 
misra (1050-11*20 A, D.). The scholars are divided in their opinion 
regarding the identity of Bhavabhuti and Umveka. The Tantra - 
vartika was commented by 1; Somesvara (C. 1200 A. D.) in his 
Nyayasudlia which is also called Ranal-a (2) NarayanabhaUa 
(C. 1(500 A I).), the author of the Ndrayaniya , in the Nibandhana 
and (3) Annambhatta (C. 1700 A. D.) in the Subodhini . The Nyaya- 
sudlia was commented by Annambhatta (c. 1700 A D ) in the 
Riinakojjivani. The Tup^ikd was commented in (1) the Tantra - 
ratna by Parthasarathimisra (1050*1120 A. D) and (2/ the 
VartiledbJiarana by Vehkatamakhin also called Vehkatadlksita son 
of Govindadlksita V C. 1600 A. D ). 

Vacaspatimisra iC. 850 A. D ) contributed much to the field 
of Mimdmsa by writing an independent treatise called Tattvabindu. 
Besides his commentaries on the Slokavartika and Tuptika of 
Kumarila, Parthasarathimisra (1050-1120 A. D ) wrote the Sastra- 
dipUa an independent treatise exhaustive and comprehensive on the 
Mimdmsd system in the light of Kumarila’s views and the Nyaya- 
ratnamala a very useful work containing the differences between 
the Bhatta school and the Prabhakara school on the important 
issues of the Mlmdmsd system On the &d$tradipika were written 
the commentaries (1) Mayukhamdlika by Somanatha, (2) Mayukhd - 
vail by Appayadlksita (C 1600 A D.) (3» Prahaia by Safikarabhatta 
(C. 1600 A. D.) (4) Aloka by KamalakarabhaMa (C. 1612 A. D.) 
the author of the Nirnayasindliu and (5) Karpuravartika by 
Rajacu^amanidiksita C. 1620 A. D.). _ The _Nyayaratnamala was 
commented in the Ndyakaratna by Ramanujacarya (c. 1750 A. O ) 
Somesvara !c. 1200 A. D.) the author of tljl Nyayasudlia wrote an 
independent treatise called Tantrasdra 

The earliest writer to comment on the works of Prabhalara 
was ^alikanatha * 650-730 A. D.). He wrote (1) the tfjuvimala- 
paficikd a commentary on the Nibandha of Prabhakara and 
(2) the Dzpasikhapancikd which is probably a commentary on the 
Vivarana of Prabhakara Besides these two works, he wrote the 
Mimdmsdsutrabhdsyaparisista an annotation to the Bhdsya of 
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Sabarasvamin, and the Prakaranaparicikd a popular manual oh 
the Prabhakara school of Mimamsa. The Bhasyadipa is a com¬ 
mentary on the Bha$ya of Sabarasvamin by Ksirasamudravasimidra 
probably a follower of the school of Prabhakara. The Aayavive^a 
of Bhavanatha (1050-1150 A. D.) explains the various sections 
(adhikar arias) in the Mimarhsdsutras in the light of the views of 
Prabhakara. 

Madhava (1297-1386 A. D.), the elder brother of Sayapa of 
Vijayanagar, composed the Jaiminiyanydyamald in verse with 
his own commentary in prose This work gives an exposition of 
the Mimamsa system. Appayadlksita (c. 1600 A- D ) wrote the 
Vidhirasayana with his own commentary Sukhopajivarii , Citrapa[a , 
Tantrasiddhantadipika an incomplete commentary on the Mimaihsd- 
sutras , Upa^ramaparakrama , Vadanak$atramala and others. The 
principles of Mimaihsa are found treated in the Tantrasiddhanta 
by Bhatlojidiksita (C. 1630 A D.) who refers in this work to 
Appayadlksita as his preceptor. The Mimamsasutras were com¬ 
mented in the Tantrasikhamani by Rajacudamanidlksita (C. 1620 
A- D.) who wrote also the $afikar§amuktdvali. The JS’ydyapadma , 
Mimarhsamakaranda aud Vidhitrayaparitrana are the three woiks 
of Vefikatadhvarin iC. 1650 A. D ,, the author of the Visvagunadarsa. 
About the same period, Vi^vedvarasuri who was also called Gagabhatta 
wrote the Bhaitacintamani. Apadeva, who died in 1665 A. D., 
wrote the Mimartisdnydyaprakasa a popular manual on the 
Mi??ia7hsa system. Of similar value is the Arthasafigraha written 
by Laugaksi Bhaskara the author of the Tarkakaumudi . Khanda- 
deva, who was a contemporary of Apadeva, wrote four important 
works which have a theistic _tinge. They are the Bhcittadipika, 
Bhd{[arahasya t PhalaHatvavada and Mimarhsakaustubha . The last 
mentioned work deals with the explanation of the Mmdrhsasutras . 
Annambhatta (C, 1700 A. D.) wrote the Banakabhavanakdrika- 
vivarapa giving an exposition of the memorable verses included in 
the Banaka of SomesSvara. The Tantrarahasya is a running of com¬ 
mentary on th eJtfimUrhsasutras according to the views of Prabhakara 
by Ramanujacarya (c. 1750 A. D) who commented on the 
Nyayaratnamala of Parthasarathimiira. It is in five chapters and 
incomplete. The Mimamsa sutras were commented in the Adhvara - 
TTilmdmsakutuhalavrtti by Vasudevadhvarin (C. 1750 A. D ; the 
author of the Bdlamanoramd on the tiiddhdntakaumudi. A 
lucid exposition of the Bha^.a school is given in the Bha\%asara by 

Kr§natatacarya °f fc be last century. 
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Chapter xxxy. 

THE ASTIKA SYSTEMS AND RELIGIOUS SYSTEMS 

Vedanta . 

I he Vedanta system .is based on the Upanisads which represent the 
latter portion of the Vedas or their jiianakanda portion, Hence this 
is called as Vedanta or TJttaram'imamsd This system discusses the 
nature of God in relationship to the world and the individual souls, 
therefore this system is also called the Brahmamimarhsa the 
Supreme Being denoted by the word Brahman. 

The passages in the Upanisads are manifold. Some of them 
speak of the souls, Supreme Being and matter and draw their 
distinctive features and these are called bhedasruti . Some speak of 
the identity of the many things which appear to be different from 
each other and these are called abhedasruti. There are some others 
called ghaiakasruti which seek to establish a relation between 
the bhedasruti and the abhedasruti . Thus the Upanisads do not 
contain any thing like a systematic exposition of a single doctrine. 
There are more than one system of Vedanta each based on the teach¬ 
ings of the Upanisads . 

The main principles of this system are expounded in the Vedanta - 
sutras also called the Brahmasutras in four chapters. Tradition tells 
that there were in existence the sutras of Sahkarganakdrida in four 
chapters. They were in continuation of the Mlmdms'tisiltras and 
were followed by the Brahmasutras. This Sankar^afcarida dealt 
with the deities who are to be worshipped by means of the rites 
enjoined and dealt with in the Mvnamsasutras. These sEtras which 
were composed by Jaimini are now lost. The Brahmasutras are 
attributed to the authorship of Badarayana. Some scholars identify 
him with Vyasa son of Para^ara while others are opposed to this 
identity. The date of the sutras is placed in 500 B. C. It has four 
chapters or adhyayas called (Ij Samanvaya according to which the 
Upanisads prove the nature of the Brahman, (2) Avirodha refuting 
the views of the other schools of thought (3) Sadhana dealing 
with the means to get mok$a and (4 ) Phala stating the results achieved 
these means. 

The schools of Vedanta are also based on the Bhagavadgita . This 
work deals with God, His multifarious aspects, relation of God 
to man, modes of worshipping Him, matter and its study in relation 
to man and God and the means through which a soul can become 
perfect and happy. Knowledge ( jhana ), deeds ( karma ) and 
devotion ( bhakti ) are the three courses to be pursued by a soul to 
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make progress and to reach the final goal {Mok$(i\ According to 
the first course, knowledge of reality ( tattvajnana ), when acquired, 
would rid the soul of the effects of the past deeds and enable the 
soul to get Mok$a. According to the second, one can get Mok$a 
by doing one’s duties without any attachment to the action or its 
result. The third course makes the soul get it by undivided devotion 
to the Supreme Being. The Bhayavadgita strongly recommends 
to the soul the doctrine of self-surrender to the Supreme Being. It 
can be treated as the best classic on theism which India ever pro¬ 
duced. The main object of this work is to teach that a man should 
do the duty imposed on him fearless of consequences. 

The basic texts on which each school of Vedanta is based 
are the Upaniqads , the Brahmasutras and the Bhagavadgita . 

Almost all the schools have commentaries on all these texts written 
to represent their view’s. Every school seeks to support its 
doctrines and the lines of interpretation by citing lines from - the 
epics Ramayana and Mahabharata and to some extent the Pur anas . 
Some of the systems of philosophy and of religion base their 
authority on the Agamas in addition to these three texts and some 
are based mainly on the Agamas . 

The Agamas , which are also known as Tantras in some cases, 
prescribe the mode of worshipping a particular deity and a way of 
life in conformity with the nature of that worship. They must 
have taken their rise as a result of the influence of the Brdhmaria 
portions of the Vedas exercised on those men who preferred the 
Bhakti course to that of Karma. Some of the Agamas should 
have taken their rise long before the Mahabharata was written 
where a reference is made to the Agamas The principles of life 
and modes of worship prescribed in these, run counter to those 
established by Vedic tradition in some cases and agree with them in 

are designated Samliitas thus 
showing their ^connection with the Vedic texts. They deal in 

general with jnana < knowledge! yoga (concentration on one object) 

kriya (action) and caryd daily rites). All the Agamas admit 

that the world is real, and consists of the Supreme Being, individual 

souls and material objects. The Supreme Deity is the lord of the 

worlds. The Agamas are of three types according to the deities 

worshipped. Thus there are Vaipzava Agamas, Saiva Agamas 
and Sakta Agamas. 

The Brahmasutras were commented by Bodhayana who was also 
called Upavarsa who wrote a vrtti on them called Krtakoti He 
was the same as the author of the vrtti on the sutras of Jaimini. 
He must have lived in the pre-Christian era Brahmanandin who 
was also known as Tahka, wrote the Vdkya a commentary on the 
Clianaogyopanifad. The Vdkya was commented in a Bhdp/a bv 
Dramid^carya. AU these writers lived long before £ahkara (632- 
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664 A. D. ). Their works are lost and remembered only through the 
citations from them in the works of later writers. 

The main schools of Vedanta are Dvaita , Advaita , Visi^tddvaita % 
and^ Suddh a dvaita. The minor schools ar^ those of Nimbarka, 
Bhaskara, Yadavaprakasa, and Caitanya and fsivadvaita. 


DVAITA 


This system is based on the bhedabruti of the Upani§ads. The 
abheda and ghatakasrutis are interpreted in a manner to lend 
support to the main doctrine of dualism (dvaita ). Matter ( prakrti ), 
souls (jivatman) and God ( ParamUtman are eternal and are differ¬ 
ent from each other. There is difference also within matter and 
among the souls. The Supreme Beipg is Visnu whose body is 
not made up of matter ‘ aprakrta\ He is omniscient, omnipresent 
and omnipotent. At His will, matter changes into world. Among 
the souls, LaksmI is at the head. She is the only soul having 
permanent existence as the wife of Visnu. Other souls are in bondage. 
The souls are atomic in size. They are of two group? viz , male 
and female which distinction continues to exist even in the released 
state (Moksa). The relationship between God and souls is that 
of a master and servant. Every soul has to render service to the 
Supreme Being Visnu according to the accepted principles and 
thus get the favour of the Supreme Being Among the courses 
prescribed in the Bhagavadglta , the course of Bhakti is adopted 
by the followers of this school. Three means of proof ( pramanas ) 
are recognised in this school viz , perception, inference and verbal 
testimony. The Vedas are eternal and authoritative in themselves. 
The Vaisriava Agamas are recognised as authoritative texts. Of 
great authority are the Puranas. 


The founder of this school was Anandatlrtba. His original 
name was Vasudeva. His spiritual teacher was Acyutaprek§acarya. 
He attacked the Advaita doctrine and established the Dvaita 
system. His pupils were Padmanabhatirtha. Naraharitirtha, Madhava- 
tlrtha and Ak§obhyatIrtha He said to have lived from 1119-1198 
A. D. This appears to be incorrect, the correct period being 1199- 
1277 A. D. 1 Anandatirtha was his name in his stage of ascetic. 
His titles were Purnaprajna, Madhyamandara and Madhva. It is 
held that he wrote nearly thirty-seven works mostly to support 
his standpoint of dualism. Among them, there are commentaries on 
the important Upani?ads He wrote the BrahjTiasfttrabhdvya a 
commentary on the Brahmasutras , the BT&hmasutrdriubhdsya a brief 
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commentary on the Brahma sutras and the Brahmasutrdnuvyd^hydna 
usually called Anuvydkhyana which explains the difficult sutras • 
He wrote a commentary on the Bhagavadgita called Bhagavadgita- 
bhaiya and in his Bhagavadgitatatparyanirnaya , he expounded the 
real purport of the teachings of the Bhagavadgita. Prominent 
among his other works are the Tigbhasya , Tattvavivela, Tattva- 
sanfchyana , Tattvodyota , Prapancamithyatvakharidana , Bra - 
manalak^ana, Mahdbharatat dtpary anir nay a, Bhagavatavydkhyd a 
commentary on the Bhagavatapurana , and Visnutattvanirnaya. 

Next to Madhva in the school of Dvaita t comes Jayatirtha, the 
pupil of Aksobhyatlrtha. He is placed in the second half of the 14th 
century A D. He commented on almost all the works of Madhva. 
But for his valuable comments, the Dvaita system would have lost 
its place among the systems of philosophy Prominent among his 
commentaries on the works of Madhva are the Nyayasudha on 
the Brahmasutrdnuvydkhydaa % Paddl'd on the Prapaucamithydtva- 
hhandana , Tattvaprakdsil'd on the Brahmasutrabhasya and Prameya - 
dipila on the Bhagavadgitabhasya. To his credit, he has two 
independent works Pramdnapaddhati and Vddavali. The latter 
work is an adverse criticism of the Advaitin's doctrine of viaya- 

The next great writer was Vyasayati (c. 1300 A.D.) who wrote 
an independent work Nyayanifta criticising the views of Citsukha 
expressed in his Tattvadjpifcd. The Sydyamxta was criticised by 
Madhusudanasarasvatl in his Advaitasiddhi which was in its turn 
criticised by Ramatirtha in his Taraugirfi Vyasayati wrote also 
commentaries on the works of his predecessors. His Bhdra- 
pralasikd was written on the Prapancamithydtvakhandanapandkd 
of Jayatirtha. His I'dtparyacandrika is the commentary on the 
Brahmasutrabhdpyatattvaprakdsika of Jayatirtha. Raghavendrayati 
wrote valuable commentaries on the works of Jayatirtha and others. 
His Bhavadipika is a commentary on the Tattvaprakasild of Jaya¬ 
tirtha and Pariviala on the Nyayasudha of the same author. He him¬ 
self wrote the Gitarthasafigraha a commentary on the Bhagavadgita- 
The Brahmasutrabhapja of Madhva was commented by him in the 
,Tantrad1pil'd. His Nydyamuktavali is an independent treatise on 
the Dvaita school Vadiraja, Vijayindra and ^rinivasatirtha are 
other great writers who have contributed much to the development 
of the literature of the Dvaita school. 

ADVAITA 


According to this school, the Brahman alone exists. The world 
which appears to exist does not really exist. If it has existence, it 
would have existed in the past and would *xist in the future. What 
is produced at a particular time and destroyed at another cannot 
be said to have existence. The world is changing and it has a begin- 
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ning and an end. Like mirage, it appears to exist. This apparent 
existence is due to the maya which has been screening the Brahman 
from time immemorial This Maya is of the nature of the three 
qualities Sattva , Rajas and Tamas. Maya can be said neither 
to exist nor not to exist. It defies description It is also unreal be¬ 
cause jt is said to be destroyed. It is called by other terras ajna?ia f 
avidya and moha. It has two aspects. In one, the sattva portion 
predominates and in the other it is of secondary importance It is called 
maya in its former aspect and Avidya in the latter. The 
Brahman is reflected in the maya and appears like the world. 
In its aspect of having the sattva in a predominant portion, the 
reflected image of the Brahman is called Tsvara and in the latter 
aspect, the reflected images are called the souls and the world. There¬ 
fore the same Brahman appears like the gods, souls and world. It 
is also held that the reflections of the Brahman in the antahkarana 
which is a product of the maya are called individual souls. The 
antahkarana, the modifications of the mail'd. being many, there is 
plurality of souls. 

Owing to this screen of maya. the Brahman’s real nature is not 
understood and therefore the world is found to exist. The Brahman 
is existent, conscious and is bliss itself. Existence, consciousness and 
bliss are not the attributes of the Brahman. They are identical with 
it. The Brahman has no quality. It is nirguna . 

This school admits the reality of the world till this truth of 
monism is realised. The souls therefore exist as the reflections of 
the Brahman in the antalikarna and therefore endowed with few 
qualities Gods also exist as the reflections of the Brahman in the 
maya and therefore endowed with many qualities. Hence the souls 
are required to worship the Gods. Through this worship and the 
doing of obligatory rites (nitya karma) without expecting any reward 
in return, a soul gets the citta or antatkarana purified from all the 
effects of the Sattva , Rajas and Tamas. Then it becomes nirguna 
or is no longer under the effects of the maya. What exists then is 
the Brahman free from maya and not the soul which has been only 
the reflection of the Brahman in the avidya or antahkarana 
Thus there is identity established between the soul and the Brahman 
and this is the truth ( tattva) taught in the TJpanisads. On account 
of this identity, this school came to be called Advaita. This experi¬ 
ence of identity could be had during one's life time and this stage is 
called JivanmuHi and the final release, which takes place after the 
separation of the soul from the physical body, is called Videhamukti , 
The state of realisation is called the real stage paramdrthika and the 
previous stage is called vyavaharika. During this latter stage, the 
rules and disciplines laid down by the Dharmasastras and Mimaihsd 
are binding on the soul. In this stage, this school adopts the views 
of the Bhatta school of Mimarhsa and recognises all the six rpeans 
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of proof recognised by the latter school. Among the courses pres¬ 
cribed, the path of knowledge is to be pursued to get the final 
release. On account of this doctrine of may a , this school holds the 
vivartavdda about the world. 

Among the early writers of this school, Bhartrprapafica and 
Gaudapada are mentioned as authorities. No work of the former 
has come down, Gaudapada (520-620 A. D. ) is considered to have 
been the preceptor of Govindabhagavatpada (560-650 A. D), the 
guru of Sankaracarya. He is the author of the Mandukyakarikd in 
which he gives an exposition of the contents of the Mandukyopanisad. 

MandanamifJra (615-695 A, D ), a contemporary of Kumarila- 
bhatta and a Mlmamaka was also a Vedantin. He wrote three 
important works on the system of Vedanta. They are (1) Brahma - 
siddhi (2) Sphotasiddlii and (3) Vibhramaviveka. In the first work, 
he gives a clear exposition of the Vedanta system from the stand 
point of the Advaita school. In the second work, he upholds the 
Sabdadvaita advocated by Bhartrhari The last work is on 
epistemology. His views on Advaita are quoted with respect by 
VacaspatimijJra (850 A D.). It is believed that he was defeated in a 
discussion by Safrkara and that he became an ascetic under the name 
Suret$vara and followed the preachings of ^afikara. Some 

scholars do not favour this identity between Mandanamisira and 
Suredvara. 

Safikara was born in 632 A. D. at Kaladi in Malabar. He studied 
Vedanta under Govindabhagavatpada, the pupil of Gaudapada. At 
a very early age, he became an ascetic, travelled far and wide in 
the land and preached his doctrines. He died at the early age of 32. 

He did not approve the authority of the Agamas on the ground 
that they recognised certain views and principles which were de¬ 
finitely opposed to those of the Vedas. He wrote the BrahmasVtra - 
bhasya on the Brahmasutras , the Bhagavadgitabhasya on the 
BhagavadgVa and the commentaries on the major and prominent 
Upanisads. Apart from these, he wrote a number of works big and small 
with the sole purpose of giving an exposition to the tenets of Advaita . 
Important among them are the Atmabodlia , Dabaslokl , Aparoksa- 
nubhnti , Prapancasara , Upadehasahasr~i % VivekacUddmani , Prasnottara - 
ratnamalikd Vi$nusahasrandmabhapja and others. 

Sure^vara, who is identified by some critics with Mandanamirfra, 
wrote the Brhaddrinyakopani^adrdrtika and Naiskannyasiddhi He 
is placed in the period 620-700 A. D. ^ahkara’s Brahmasutrabhdsya 
was commented by (1) Padmapada (625-705 A D.) pupil 0 f Sankara 

in his Pancapadika (2) Vacaspatimisira (850 A. D.) in his Bhamatl 

Anubbutisvarupacarya (C 1000 A, D. , in his Prakatkrihavivarana 
(4) Anandagiri (G 1250 A D.) in his Nyaycmirnaya and (5) Citsukha 
(c. 1227 A. D ) in his Bhasyabhavaprakasika. Sahkara’s Bhagavad- 
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g~itabha$ya and Upanisadbhdsyas were commented by Anandagiri 
(C. 1250 A D.). Vacaspatimisra commented on Mandanamidra’s 
Brah?nasiddhi in his Pattvasamiksd which is now lost Vimuktatman’s 
I$tasiddhi is a polemical treatise on Advaita written in a terse style. 
The author s date is placed between 850 A D and 1050 A. D. 
The Sarh^sepamnraka of Sarvajnatman (C. 900 A. D./ gives a 
summary of Sankara’s Brahmasutrabhasya . The Pramd^alaksana 
and Pancaprakriy * are the two other works of the same writer. 
Praka^atman’s (C 1200 A D.) Pancapadikavivarya is a com¬ 
mentary on the Pancapddika of Padmapada and his Nyayasangraha 
is a commentary on the Brahmasutras During the same period, 
drih arsa, the famous author of the Kai$adhiyacarita , wrote . the 
Khandanakhanda^liadya a polemical treatise mainly directed against 
the Nydya system and in defence of Advaita. Vacaspatimisra’s 
Bhamati was commented in the Kalpataru by Amalananda (1225 
A L) ) Besides writing his commentary on Sankara’s Brahma - 
sTltrabhasya, Citsukha (C. 1225 A. wrote commentaries on the 

Khandanakhandakhddya Brahmasiddhi and Naiqkarmyasiddhi and 
also an independent treatise Tattvadipika which was criticised by 
Vyasayati (C. 1300 A. D ) in his Nydyamrta . Vidyaranya, identical 

with Madhava of Vijayanagar (1297 1386 A. D.) wrote the 
Vivaranaprameyasangraha , PancadaH J'lvanmuktiviveka and 
Vaiyasikyanydyamald. The last mentioned work is considered to 
have been written partly by Vidyaranya and partly by Bharat! tut ha. 
Sadananda of the 15th century A- D. wrote the Vedantasara a very 
valuable manual on Advaita . The Adcaitaparibhasa also called 
Veda?itaparibhdsa was written in the 16th century A. D. by Dharma- 
rajadhvarin. It is an excellent manual of logical metaphysics of 
the advaita school. Vijuanabhiksu (1550 A. D ), the author of 
works on the Sankhya and Yoga systems, wrote a commentary on 
the Bra/imasH' ras called Vijndndmrta. l’he Advaitasiddhi of 
Madhusudanasarasvatl ^G. 1600 A. D,» is in defence of the 

Adv dta school and is a criticism of the Nydyam^ta of Vyasayati. 
The Siddhantabindu , a commentary on the Dasasloki of Sankara, 
Gudhdrthadipika a commentary on the Bhagavadgita and the 
Prasthanabheda on the various systems of study are the other 
works of the same writer. Appayadlksita (1552-1621), wrote the 
Siddkantalesasangraha containing a list of the doctrines of^ the 
Advaita school, Nydyarak$amani a commentary on the Brahmasutras , 
Parimala a commentary on the Kalpataru of Amalananda, and 
JSayamanjari on the tenets of the Advaita . BhattojidiK^ita, who 
was the pupil of Appayadlksita, wrote the l attvakaustubha on the 
principles of the Advaita school. Annambhatva (c. 1700) com¬ 
mented on the Brahmasutras in the Mitdk$ara. 

Vi&STADVAITA * 

This school recognises three realities Supreme Being, individual 
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souls and matter. The blieda, ablieda and gliataka passages of the 
upamsads are all taken as valid proving that the Brahman is the 
only one reality which exists having for its modes the animate 
be mgs and the inanimate objects. The modes are mutually differ¬ 
ent. I he modes qualify the Brahman from which they are different. 
BLence in this system there is monism due to its being qualified by 

^“° deS .- this school has come to acquire the name 

yisistadvcuta. 1 he world is real. Souls and matter are many 

Ibe s°u ls are atomic in size. The souls and matter are the body 

of the Supreme Being. They exist only for God. Hence they are 

be ? aand the Supreme Being is called who has control over 

the se ? a as a soul over the body'-’. The souls are of three types viz 

those in bondage ( baddha ), released ( vudta ) and eternally fr ee(niti/a) 

y i?nu with His consort Laksmi, Sdisfesa, Garuda and others come 

under the last class. Other souls come under the two others 

Among the courses mentioned in the Bhagavadgltd, this school 

recognises the path of devotion and the path of resignation unto 

God {ptapatti'. By doing one’s duties, one gets the soul purified 

edge in this school consists of the realisation that the individual soul 
s distinct from matter and is an attribute of God. This realisation 

“ ‘V>» which could be p„7 to picS 

with the help Of yama, myama and other courses of meditation 

the se f to God ^Th" ° n ' y by the surreader (prapatti) of 

the self to God. Those, who are not qualified for this path could 
simply surrender themselves to God. Self-surrender (Atmahihepa) 

‘ w h hi c tl c e iT' e9 ‘ “ d SU “ S1 , W “ y 10 “> “>■> goal MoZa) 

n which state differences among the souls are wiped out, and there 
] \CeZ\£Z: 0 T e ?f rv a ■° ,,ti0n ° f plUiar,Stic conciousness" 

The released , T p 6 m that state ‘but not self existence, 

souls The 'nl " d S ° ne , ln , the com P an 3' of other released 

Vi“, 9 u .it L,k Smi e " s V %o P Mid“ed ‘as the Vi B.ah h man“ P 0 m0 ^ 

e A X 'i‘c”o t n 0 o U f‘t‘h be ?‘!T ^/'I th ‘^a„ ai ,an and dZyaH^at 
a section of the followers of this school holds LiKmi tn iJ 

ordinary soul and the consort of the Supreme Bein^ 4 God has a bodv 
not made up of mattfcer ‘apralrja}. a body 

Perception, inference and verbal testimony are fhp rt c 

^cognised by thi, achooh In ad dition 

| Vedantadedika’s 

Nyayasiddhanjana Ch. I. 

. 2 . ^ ^ , Veddrtha 

safigraha of Ramanuja pp. 234-235 Brindaban Edition 
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sutras and Bliagavadg'ita, this school treats the Vai ? nava Agamas 
as Authoritative texts. The Vaisvara Agamas are of two types 
viz., Pancaratra and Vaikhanasa. They speak of the Supreme 
-Being as existing in five ways in different places viz., Para in 
Vaikhu^tha, Vyulia in the milky ocean, Vibhava in the incarnated 
forms, Antaryamin in the form of the soul within the individual 
souJs and matter and area being present in idols which are worship- 
ped. Ihe Pancaratra Agamas lay down the way of life for one who 
follows this school of thought, give rules for the worship of the 
images and symbols in houses and temples and derive their title 
on account of the five fold duties of routine life in a day. The five 
duties are Abhigamana going to the Jemple of God concentrating 
mind, speech and^actions on Him, Upadana collecting materials for 
this worship, Ijya actual worship, S'ddhydya Vedic study or chant¬ 
ing of the sacred hymns and Yoga meditation. Dictates of 
morality and religion are to be respected while practising the routine 
work. The Pancaratra Agamas are of high authority as the Vedas. 
The leading exponents of this school have proved that the preach¬ 
ings of the Agamas (Vain$ava* are not opposed to those of the 
Vedas, Aniruddha, one of the incarnations of Visnu, preached 
these doctrines and they were revealed to Narada, Sanaka 
Sancjilya and others. Hence these are called Bhagavaccliastra. 
The valid^ty^of the doctrines of the Agamas (Pancaratra) is proved 
in the Ndrdyan'/ya section of the AJaliabharata. The sources of 
these doctrines could be traced to the Bhagavadgita , Blidgavata, 
Naradasutras and handily asutras. Like the Pancaratra Agamas , 

the Vaikhanasa Agamas also are held to be equally authoritative. 
This Agama assumed this name because it was revealed by 
Vikhanas or Brahm;I to Atri, Marlci, Karfyapa and Bhrgu each 
of whom brought forth his own accounts of the doctrines. 
Each work is called Sam hit a e. g. t Atrisamhitd. It is held that 

there were 108 Samhitas of the Pancaratra Agama. Only some 
among them are now available. Among these, Pausiara , Sdttvata 
and Jaydkyasamhitas are important and related to these are the 
Tsvara, Pdidma , Pdramesvara and other Sanihitas. 

In addition to these texts, this school treats the Divyaprabandha 
containing 4000 stanzas in Tamil as authoritative texts representing 
the views of this school. They are the compositions of the holy 
saints called Alvars. These are held to be as valid as the Vedas . 

The earliest authorities of this school were Tahka (also known 
as Brahmanandin), Dramida, Guhadeva and others. Upavarsa, 
who was also called Bodhayana and who wrote a vrtti on the 
BralimasutraSy is abso treated as an authority of this school. Noth¬ 
ing definite is know T n about these writers. Next come the Alvars, 
After them came Nathamuni whose full name is Rahganathamuni 
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(824-924 A. D.). He wrote the Nyayatattva and Yogarahasya on the 
philosophy of this school. They are now lost and are known only 
from the quotations of later writers. His grandson Yamuna, who 
was born in 916 A. D., wrote besides the Stotraratna and CatussloH , 
the Agamaprdmanya vindicating the validity of the Paficardtra 
Agamas , the Siddhitraya comprising Atmasiddlii , Tsvarasiddhi and 
Samvitsiddhi , the GltdrthasangraJia, and Mahdpurusanirnaya. 

Ramanuja was born in 1037 A. D., at fsriperumbudur near 
Eanci. He studied Advaita Vedanta uuder Yadavapraka^a at Kahci- 
Afterwards, he became a pupil of ^rlpurna one of the disciples of the 
Yamuna, assumed the order of ascetics and travelled all through 
the land preaching the doctrines of Visistadvaita. He wrote 1. The 
SribhaQya a commentary on the Brahmasutras 2 Vedantasara 
3. Veddntad~ipa t 4, Bhagavadgltabhasya , 5- Vedarthasangraha in 
which he discussed briefly the purport of the Vedas , 6. Gadyatraya 
and 7. Nitya a manual on the mode of worshipping God. The 
Vedantasara and Vedontad'ipa are brief commentaries on the 
Brahmasutras . The S r\bhdsya was commented by (1) Meghanadari 
in his Nayaprakdsika and Bhasyabhavabodhana, (2) Varadana- 

rayanabhattaraka in his Nydyasudarsana, (3) Sudar4anasuri 
in his orutaprakasika and Qratapradipikd , (4) Vedantade^ika 

(1268-1369 A. D ) in his Tattvatjka and (5) RafigaramUnujamuni 
(c. 1600 A. D.) in his Mulabhavaprakasika • Varadanarayana- 
bhattaraka and Meghanadari are known to have lived about 1200 
A. D. SudartJanasuri lived in the latter half of the 13th century A.D. 



Para^arabhatta (c. 1100 A. DO, son of Srlvatsa/ika, wrote the 
Tattvaratnakara a polemical treatise which is now lost. The 
Bhagavadgu’oadarpana is his commentary on the Visnusaharansma. 
Meghanadari’s Nayadyumani is an independent treatise on the 
octrines of this school as also the Prajndparitrana of Varadana- 
rayanabhatt a raka, Varadacarya (c 1270 A. D.) wrote four small 
but important ^ works Prapannaparijata , Prameyamala , Tattva - 
mrnaya _and Tattvasdra . Sudar^anasuri, author of the &ruta- 
prakasikd , wrote the Tdtpanjadipika a commentary on the Vedartha- 
sangja m of Ramanuja and the &ulapaks~iya a commentary on the 
Wiagavatci. Atreya Ramanuja, who lived in the latter half of the 
13th century and who was the preceptor of Vedantade&ka, wrote the 
Ayayakuhsa in defence of Visistdidvaita . 


Vedantadeihka wrote about 118 works of which nearly 15 are 
now l°st. Among these more than forty are written in Tamil; 
about thirty-five are poems, lyrics, on rituals and other topics. 
Outstanding among these indepent treatises are 1. The TattvamuJctd - 
^ with his own commentary Sarvdrthasiddhi , 2. Satadusani a 
criticism of Advaita 3. Saccaritraraisd 4. Nikseparaksd 5. PUncard - 

9 ^Adhik' NlJa K a ^ ari f udcl ^ 1 7 - Nyayasidd h a nja na 8 . MimamsdpdduJcd 

9. Adhikarariasaravah. His chief commentaries are 1. Scivara- 
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Gadvatrava ^ ° f Y5mu , u t a and «• *ahasyaraksa on Ramanuja’s, 

sciences H s ^'g'^hty >n the treatment of the topics of the 

works In “ aStei i' y P°r iS ° f ar g umen ^tion are revealed in these 
the author,-?, 3 SC ’ f "ext only to Ramanuja as 

his son V, a- V - eXp0nenL H ' S towmsapaduta was commented by 
nib son varadacarya. J 

Appayadiksita (c. 1600 A. D), wrote the IfayamayukhamdHkd 

in theiight ° fthis sch ° o1 * Mahs - 
TT? y l :° ? }) was a contemporary of Appayadiksita. 

wrote the Capdamaruta on the Satadu'art of Vedantadesiika. 

le is also the author of six polemical treatises Adraitavidyaonaya 
Gurupasattz^aya, Parncaravijaya, Paras xryatij'ya, Brahma vidya vijaya 
and Sadvidyanjaya. About the same period lived RahrraramS- 
nujamuni, who acquired the title Gpar.isadhhdy/akdra by “writing 
commentaries on.the important Upani ? ids. He wrote a commentary 
on t e Njjciyiparisuddhi of Vedantedesika and the Blidvaprakdsikd a 
commentary on the Srutaprakasiki of Sudarsfanasuri. His Visaya - 
V( i cy ad I pika is an independent treatise being an exposition of some 
important passages of the Upanisads. An account of the school 
°I Hsidadnaiia 13 given in the Yatrulramatadiodd bv Srinivasa- 


carya the pupil of Mahacarya. 


g[JDDHADVAITA 


In this system, the Brahman is both sagvni and nirgunci. It is 

the cause for the origin, maintenance and destruction of the world. 
It has saf, cit. and aiaWa as its attributes which are real. It is 
one and infinite, the aniarya’nin of the individual souls and the 
inherent and instrumental cause of the world. It is full (purni) 

and is called Purusottaraa having a body which is full of bliss. In 
these respects, it is having attributes saguna), It does not have 

the attributes of ordinary persons and is therefore nirguna. The 
individual souls are real, forming' part of the Brahman and are like 
the sparks of fire in the form of the Brahman They are atomic 
in size. Since they form part of the Brahman, they are not different 
from it. They are also Brahman with latent bliss (ana^da). Thus 
they are identical with the Brahman. The difference which is 
found to exist between the individual souls and the Brahman is not 
therefore natural but is due to the will of the Supreme Being. It 
is not due also to nescience (majd) as in Advaita and therefore this 
school is called Suddhddvaita. By His free will God would give 
the individual souls a divine body as His own to sport with Him 
eternally. The relation between God and soul is one of the lord 
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and the lady (*> dyakanayikdbhdo}). Devotion and self-surrender are 
the means to get His grace. The God worshipped in this system 
is Krsna under the name Gopljanavallabha and Sri GovardhananathajI 
or Sri Nathaji. The preceptor (guru) on earth is regarded as divine 
and gets divine honours. This school takes as authorities, the 
Vedas t Bhagavadgv d, and Upani§ids and also the B^dgavala. A soul 
gets salvation by knowing the seven fold meaning of the Bhagavata 
viz, Sakha, S kind ha, P r aka ran i Adliydya, V(l kg i f rad a and Ak§ara. 

Vallabhacarya (1473*1531 A. D ) was the founder of this school. 
His Anubhd*y<i is a commentary on the Brahmcuutras. He left it in¬ 
complete, His son Vitthalanathajl completed it, Vallabha wrote 
a commentary called Sub odium on the Bhagavata. He wrote sixteen 
smaller treatises summarising the doctrines and teachings of the 
school. 1 he Anubh d*ya was commented in the Bhdi'y ^prakdsa 
by Purusottama pnpiJ of Vallabha which was in its turn commented 
in the Icasmi by Gope^vara I he Veddaf ddhikaranamd^d is an in¬ 
dependent work on the philosophy of this school by J^urusottama' 
Srljayagopala wrote a commentary on the Taitiiriynpanisad. The 
Bralimasutras were commented in the Bhdvaprakdsikd by Krsnacandra. 

NI MB ARK.4 


This school was founded by Nimbarka in the 12th century A. D. 

The Brahman in this school is both saguni and nirguria. The world 

is only the manifestation of the Brahman. The universe is identical 

with and at the same time separate from the Brahman. The 

universe includes souls and_ matter. Thus this school admits 

monism and dualism (dvait ddvaita ). The souls, which are under 

t e control of the Brahman, continue to be identical with and 

separate from the Brahman in the released state also. The JUok^a 

consists in assimilating the true nature of the Brahman. It is got 

through knowledge and self-surrender. The Supreme Being is 

worshipped in the form of Krsna and Radha- The system is also 
called oanakisamproddya % 

, -^ m barka wrote the Veddntapdrija'asaurabha a commentary on 
e ra imatu’raS- which was commented by Srinivasa an immediate 
o ower of Nimbarka. Nimbarka also wrote the I)as islokd on the 
es his system. Kesavacarya also called Ke^avakasmlrin 
£ j - wrote the Aaustubhaprabhd a commentary on the 

raima.'urjs, Taltvaprakasika a commentary on the Bhagavadgita 

other°t m °t Cn ^ a 1 ^ e3 on ^he important Upani$ id?, Vi§nusahasrar #7ia and 

bhaskara 


Bhaskara (c. 900 A. D.) held that the Brahman 

qualities and at the game time is bound and also releai 


as a uspicious 
on account of 
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attribute (Upadho f that is, changed into the world full of impurities. 
There is unity and multiplicity in the Brahman and both are real. 
There is unity when the Brahman is in the causal state and multi¬ 
plicity in the evolved state. The individual souls are identical 
with the Brahman but are different due to some limitation. The 
Brahman undergoes the experience of the infinite souls. Bhaskara 
admits the adoption of j"dn.a and larma courses combined together. 
Bhaskara wrote the Bhcivy** on the B rahmatutras. This school is 

also called Tridandim ita. 

• • • • 

YADAVAPRAKA^A 


Yadavapraka^a was an Advaitin in the 11th century A. D. He 
lived at Kanci and taught Vedanta to Ramanuja. In a dispute 
which took place between him and Ramanuja in his latter days, it is 
said that he was defeated by Ramanuja and became a pupil of Ramanuja 
following the Visstadvaita school. According to him, the Brahman 
changes into animate and inanimate objects. Consequently the 
Brahman becomes the place or support of various impurities but 
is in the pure state. It is not known whether Yadavaprakasa 
'Commented on the Brahmatu'ras His commentary on the Bhaga- 
vadgitd is lost. The lexicon Vaij tyadi and the Yatidharmasamuccaya 
on the duty of ascetics are attributed to him. 

CAITANYA 


The name of Caitanya is associated with the spread of Bengal 
Vaisnavism. His original name was Vi^vambhara. He was born 
in 1485 A. D. His personal handsomeness earned him the name 
Gaura or Gaura/iga. In 1509, he became an ascetic under the 
title Sri Krsna Caitanya. He died in 1533 A. D. His cult places 
Bhokli over jnana an! yoga. Devotion is treated as a sentiment 
which is felt while adoring Krsna and Radha. Caitanya was greatly 
influenced by Srldhara’s commentary on the Bhagvvata. Jayadeva’s 
Gitagovinda and the Bhak f i cult of the Vi sift d'h'ait a school appear 
to have moulded the doctrines of this cult. 

Caitanya did not leave any literary piece behind him to support 
his preachings The authorship of the & k anaka which contains an 
account of the dictates of this cult is attributed to him. Sanatana- 
gosvamin was one of the pupils of Caitanya. He wrote the 
Valeria v at osan'i a commentary on the Bhagavata and also the Brhat - 
bhdgavata.mria % Rupagosvamin, the younger brother of Sanatana- 
gosvamin and a pupil of Caitanya wrote (1) the Laghubkd/javatdmT ta 
on the model of his brother’s work and (2) the Bhakfirasdm'rfasindhu 
on devotion as a sentiment. Besides, he wrote a number of other works 
which come under alankdra , anthology, lyrics, dramas, and 
other branches of study. The mystical and metaphysical dogmas 
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were dealt with in the JBhdgavatasandarbha by Jivagosvamin. On 
the rituals and religions practises, one Gopalabhatt^ wrote the 
Haribliaktivilasa. On the lives of Sanatana, Rupa and Jiva gosvamins, 
Krsnadasakaviraja wrote Cailanyacaril dmrta, PremavVcisa and Govinda- 
Wamrta. In the light of the teachings of this school, Baladeva 
Vidayabhusana of the 18th century A. D., wrote the Govindabhdvj a 
a commentary on the Brahmasutras. 

^IVADVAITA 


The Sivdlvaita school holds Siva as the highest God and except 
for this it is similar to the Visi tidvaita school. Srlkan^ha is con¬ 
sidered as the earliest authority on the school The development of, 
this school is closely connected with Saivism. It appears Snkantha 
made an attempt to connect the religion of Saivism with Upanisctdci 
principles. The identity of Snkantha and his date have not been 
settled. He wrote a Bhdsya on the Brahma:u f ras which is called 
after his name. To him, the Saiva Agamas are of the same authority 
as the Vedas . He mentions pati the lord, pasu the soul and pels* 
bonds as the three principles in this school Appayadiksita «C. 1G00 
A. D ) contributed much for this school. He commented on the 
Bhaiya of Srikantha in his Siiarkamdnidtpikdi. In his B/drata- 
tatparyasahyraha which gives a summary of the epic Alai dib karat a , 
he gives an interpretation of the epic in support of Saivism. Similarly 
he interprets the Rd way an a in his Ramdyanafd' paryasangraha His 

other works on this school are the Ratnatrayapar~iksdl , Sihhariruma'a 
Sivddvaitaninxaya , Tattvasiddhantavydk'iydi and Nayamanimd^d. 

THE RELIGIOUS SCHOOLS OF ^AIVISM 
PASUPATA, SAIVA, KASHMIRIAN ^AIVISM AND SAKTAISM 


There are certain_religious schools w’hich are wholly based on 
the Agamas. Ih e Pdsupata, Saiva and Kashmirian Saivite schools 
are bashed on the Saiva Agamas. The Sahti cult is based on the 
Sitka Agamas. The Saiva Agamis are said to be 28 in number 
and the Sa/t’a 77. I he two Agamas are closely related to each 
other. The Saiva Agamas believe in the worship of Siva as the 
highest deity and the Sa kta Agamai in that of Sakti regarded as the 
world mother. The two Agamas have in their respective literatures 
traces of mutual influence. Each of these four schools have mostly 
something in common with each other. J 

PAfsUPATA 

This school is also called the Nokalipasupita school. Siva is the 
ord and every one other than the lord is P *su. The doctrines of 
this school were preached by Lakulhk about the beginning of the 
Christian era. 1 he Pasupatuutras and the works of Haradattacarya 
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who is quoted in the Sarvadarsanasangraha (c. 1400 A. D.). are 
considered as the authoritative texts of this school. 

3aiva 


This school is based on the i^aiva 3. jam as among which the 
Kamika , Kciranci, Suprcibheda and I alula, are highly authoritative. 
Siva is the highest deity. The souls, which are in bondage, could 
get release (AIok$z) through the understanding of the six principles 
viz , pati lord, vidyd knowledge of reality, avityd erroneous knowledge, 
pasu individual souls, past impurities like kirma , mdiydi and others 
and karona the worship of Siva which is the means to get rid of 
bondage I he path of devotion is to be adopted by the souls. 
The principles of Sdihkhy* and Yoga are followed in this school. The 
JWalimanUrabhap/a of Srikantha, though it may come under Vedanta f 
may be considered to lend support to the views of this school. The 
Tattvaprakdsi of King Bhoja (1005-1054 A D.) of Dhara is held 
as the authoritative text on this school as also the works Riimakantha 
(.1150 A. D ), and Aghorasiva of the same period. 

This school is called the m’a Siddhdnta in the Tamil land where 
it is based on the extensive Tamil literature written by Saivite 
teachers. 

The Kapdlikar., hu'anukhas f Lifigayats and other schools are the 
off-shoots of or allied to the Pasupata and schools. 

KASHMIRIAN SAIVISM 

In Kashmir, Saivism had two-fold developments. One was the 
Spanda branch and the other was the Pratyabhijnd branch. Both 
are based on the &aiva Agamas. The Spanda branch holds that Siva 
creates the world. He is not the material cause nor does He need 
any He is not affected by the creation which is real. The means 
to get salvation are ^amlhavj, Anna and others. 1 While holding the 
same view on these points, the Pratyabhij u, school holds the souls, 

which are separate from each other as not different from Siva the 
highest God. This could be realised by the recognition that ‘ I am 
God, I am not distinct from Him.' Through this recognition is the 
final release secured and hence the name of the school. This 
recognition is not produced for the individual souls which are 
obscured by Mdiyd In this respect, it leans towards the Advaita school 
of Vedanta. 

The doctrines of the Spartda branch were revealed to Vasugupta 
(850 A. D.» who taught them in the form of the £$ iva-utras to 
Kallata. Vasugupta’s work on this branch of Saivism is the 

1. K. C. Pandey : Abhinavagupta An Historical and Philoso¬ 
phical Study. P. 97. 
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w ^°h was commented ia the Spandasarvasva by 
fnJ fu - , Spandapridipika, 0 f Utpaladeva (c. 1000 A. D.) 
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SAKTAISM 
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of a number of threads of occult force and sif b ° dy 
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the other Saiva schools. Some of the Saivite schools like the Pasupaiai 
and Kapalikas were greatly influenced by SaHa practices and found 
themselves expressed in gruesome practices like offering animals and 
human beings to the deities. Saktaism influenced the Buddhists to 
a great extent making them take to Td^tric practices. 

HISTORY OF PHILOSOPHY 

Never was an attempt made in ancient India to write a history 
of philosophy. Attempts were however made to bring together 
all the systems of thought on the basis of some similarities between 
them. To Sahkara’s authorship is attributed the Sarvavedanta - 
niddhanta$ahgrah i Santaraksita a Buddhist of the 8th century A- D. 
wrote the Tattvasahgraha which was commented by his pupil 
Kamalaiiila. The Saddarsanasamuccaya was written by Haribhadrasuri 
(1200 A D ). Madhava, son of Sayana of Vijayanagar, wrote about 
1400 A. D., the Sarvadarsanasanpraha. There is also an anonymous 
Scnvamatasangraha , Narayanabhatta’s (c. 1600 A. D.) Manamtyodaya 
deals with the means of proof (mana) and the knowables ( meya ) in 
the various systems of thought. Mahamahopadhyaya Laksmipuram 
Srlnivasacarya wrote in 1925 the Mdnameyodayarahasyaslokavdrtika. 


t 



CHAPTER XXXVI 
CONCLUSION 


A persual of the contents of the previous chapters would show 
that there had not been any branch of learning or topic which did 
not have its literature recorded in Scimskrta. In other words, the 
popularity of Sams/crta as the literary language is revealed here. 
1 he Buddhists and the Jains, who attempted with little success to 
dethrone it from its position in the pre-Christian era, preferred at 
a later stage to use it for literary purposes. 

. suggests, it became so perfected at the 
hands of the grammarians that no other language could bear com¬ 
parison to it in any aspect whether pronunciation, diction, vocabul¬ 
ary, or syntax. It is but natural that it came to be called as qyqs; 
which shows that it attained divinity. The languages of India, 

without exception, have been enriched through their association with 
Samskrta. 


The importance of Samskrta as the language of Indian literature 
is all the more great, because it is in the literature written in this 
language that Indian’s cultural values were recorded. India’s 
eminence has been mainly due to her cultural heritage. During the 
hours of need and trials, the countries, which lay beyond the frontiers 
of India, took inspiration and guidance from India. 


From a study of the literature written in this language, we get 
a vivid account of the various aspects of India’s culture and the many- 
sided achievements of India in the past. More than material pro¬ 
sperity, spiritual progress received attention and gained significance 
in the daily life of the people. The importance of the soul and the 
care to keep it ever pure were always uppermost in the minds of the 
Indian thinkers. Material welfare was therefore shaped to suit the 
need of the soul. Hence was stress laid on the need to practice 
ahimsa and tolerance. The age-long trials, underwent by the Indians, 
made them have faith in the doctrines of karma and transmigration 
which were studied and grasped in all their aspects. A thorough¬ 
going spirit of optimism and the courage to face the unexpected and 
inevitable events in life have given the Indian nation a peculiar 
stamp and this has been mainly due to the influence of the Hindu 

religion and the observances which its followers put to practice. 
Rel.g,on and philosophy work hand-in-hand. The Indians have been 
practising what they felt as fit to be done on the strength of the 
eternal truths as taught in Indian philosophy. 
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The world ol koowledge owes much to India for her contribu- 

T°r S ‘ u j branches of Sik 9a, grammar and music show that the 
Indians had, at a period when the rest of the world was in the dark, 

a through grasp over sound, its places of production and its varieties. 

he Sanskrit grammarians of India were the first to analyse word- 
torms, to recognize the difference between root and suffix, to deter¬ 
mine the functions of suffixes, and on the whole to elaborate a 

complete as to be unparalleled 
in any other country.’ 1 Remarkable progress was made in the fields 
of Medicine, and Astronomy. The results achieved in the sphere of 
philosophy crown other achievements. Both the good and evil effects 
of anarchy, monarchy and democracy were studied by experience 
and the democratic state of government with the hereditary king at 
its head was chosen as the best form of administration, The evil 
effects of material progress were not unknown to India. The 
Mat'yapurana tells how the demons attacked the innocent women 
and children indiscriminately from the air. It is not known how 
they manufactured weapons and instruments. In the sciences in 
particular, the instruments should have been in use. It is probable 
that some scientists, who were responsible for the manufacture of 
the weapons and instruments, found them misused and with the 
good intention to save posterity from utter ruin destroyed what all 
they had with them. 

With the advent of the invaders like the Greeks, Muslims and 
foreign nations of Europe in recent period, India began to decline 
gradually in her cultural eminence. All the foreigners have attempt¬ 
ed with little success to destroy the cultural values of India. They 
have attempted to underrate the eminence of India in the past. In 
recent years, the critics of the West have suggested a Greek origin 
for anything that is good in India and have endeavoured, without 
any basis to prove that the Buddhists had been the forerunners in 
every branch of learning, nay anything attractive in India. The 
Buddhists, it must be remembered have been only Hindi s for a 
long time in the past and have estiblishel a new religion in opposi¬ 
tion to the Hindu religion attaching great emphasis for some of the 
principles which have formed part of the Hindu religion. It had 
success in the initial stages because Gautama and his followers 
captivated the masses who were not in a position to controvert or 
argue their preaching. It had a through failure when the savants 
like Kumarila, Sankara and Udayana attacked their doctrines. The 
critics of the West, have been telling that as a result of the religious 
persecutions launched against them by these savants and their 
followers, the Buddhists saved themselves by migrating into Tibet 
and China. The facts are different. In order to escape from suffer¬ 
ing open defeat at the hands of the Hindus in discussions and 

1. Macdonell : India’s Pa,st P. 136. 
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to save their religion from utter ruin, the Buddhists fled to Tibet 
and China. Again, it is these critics who have started the theory of 
the Aryan immigration into India which has been accepted, without 
protest and discussion, as geniune by many Indians. 

Taking advantage of the absence of written evidences of historical 
value, the critics of the West have been attributing unreality to 
historical events and treating the dates, which are traditionally 
accepted by the Indians, as merely hypothetical. Their findings 
are far from truth. Indians chose to retain certain things in the 
form of works and certain others in the memory of the people The 
events recorded in the R d may aria and the M<thab/<ar ita must have 
been real. The traditional date 3 I 00 B C. for the Mah&bharata cannot 
be questioned. More powerful and reliable than the written records 
is racial memory. The entire nation could not have erred. From 
the standards set up by the Western critics, these facts may 
not be measured but on that ground they could not be treated as 
unreal. India has its own mode of preserving certain matters to 
posterity. 

Now, India’s history is to be rewritten in the light of the records 
available in India. Then alone, India’s glorious heritage could be 
properly understood and appreciated Without knowing the past, 
one cannot shape the future. “ The whole past history of the world 
would be darkness to him, and not knowing what those who came 
before him had done for him, he would probably care little to do 
anything for those who are to come after him.” 1 It is idle, as some 
do, to laugh at the glorious past merely blinded by the glamour 
of the present. ‘ No nation on the surface of the earth has ever 
become great by despising its own glories and by eking, out its 
miserable existence with a few crumps falling from the mouths of 
others ’* India has to assert and maintain her individuality; With¬ 
out a study of the Samskrta literature, India’s cultural eminence 
cannot be maintained. In this connection it will not be out of place 
if the words of Prof. Max Muller on the advantages of Samskrta and 
the greatness of the Indian nation are quoted. He writes in What 
Can India Teach Us:—‘ Take any of the burning questions of the 
day—popular education, higher education, parliamentary representa¬ 
tion, codification of laws, finance emigration, poor-law, and whether 
you have anything to teach and to try, or anything to observe and 
to learn, India will supply you with a laboratory such as exists 
nowhere else That very Sanskrit, the study of which may at first 
seem so tedious to you and so useless, if only you will carry it on 
* will open before you large layers of l iterature, as yet almost unknown 

1. Max Muller : What can India Teach Us P. 17. 

2. Pandit Baladeva Upadhyaya : 

Iptroduction to Vedabha$yabhfimikqsangraha t Pp. Hi aqd 
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and unexplored, and allow you an insight into strata of thought 

fnnpaf f ha f? y ° U f haVe bef ° re * and rich in lessons that 

appeal to the deepest sympath.es of the human heart ’» ‘ Whatever 

Whether f h T™ mmd y ° U SeleCfc f ° r y° 0r S P eClal Study, 

Zu li J , be , laDgua & e ' or religion, or mythology, or philosopy 

rvervwJ a T ° r f cust0 I m ®- Primitive art or primitive science,’ 

everywhere, you have to go India, whether you like it or not, because 

some of the most valuable and most instructive materials in the 

history of man are treasured up in India and in India only « India 

ought to feel very grateful for the valuable researches conducted, 

although in a different spirit, by the critics of the West without 

which India greatness would ever have been hidden in the dark and 
she does. 


1 . 

2 . 


Max. Muller : What Can India Teach Us Pp. 13 and 14 

>’ „ P. 15. 
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Works based on the Ramayana. 

Valmlki is considered as the Adikavi by all later writers without 
exception His epic was the source of inspiration for all poets. 

Murari : Anaryhardyhava Prologue 
It is Valmlki that showed the use of graceful expressions. 

Bhoja ; Ram ay aria cam pu I. 8. 

Valmlki advocates the choice of a theme connected with Rama, 

?t ?F«frs5f?r ^n^PTT srTmrrara^rf ?r i 

Rdway<*na Unamkavda 98-18 

1'he epic of Valmlki made many late writers choose themes from 
it for their works 

The following are the works which are based on the Ramayana 


Name of the work. 

, 

Author 

Type of the 
work 

Date 

i. 

Pratimanataka 

Attributed to 
Bhasa 

Drama 

C. 400 B. C. 

2. 

Abhisekanataka 

>t it 

>» 

M 

>1 

3. 

Yajhaphala 

tt it 

t» 

*• 

»» 

4. 

Raghuvamsa 

Kalidasa 

Poem 

1st century B.C, 

5. 

Kundamala 

Dinnaga 

Drama 

C. 200 A. D. 

6. 

Setubandha 

Pravarasena 

Poem 

C. 4th century 
A. D. 

7. 

Janaklharana 

Kumaradasa 

>> 

C. 520 A. D. 

8. 

Ravanavadha 

• 

BhaMi 

ft 

C. 644 A. D. 

9. 

Aicaryacudamani 

^aktibhadra 

ft 

C. 700 A. D. 

10. 

Mahaviracarita 

Bhavabhuti 

99 

ft 
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Name of the work 


Author 


11. Uttararamacarita Bhavabhuti 


12. Anargharaghava 

13. Ramacarita 

14. Balaramayana 

15. Mahanataka 


Murari 

Abhinanda 

Rajasekhara 

Hanuman 


16. Ramayanacampu Bhoja 

17, Ramayanamahjari Ksemendra 


18. Ramapalacarita 

19. Prasannaraghava 


Sandhyakara 

nandin 

Jayadeva 


20. Unmattaraghava Bhaskara 


21 . 


22. Raghunathacarita 

23. Anandaraghava 

24. Uttaracampu 

25. Adbhutadarpana 

26. Janaklparinaya 



VirGpaksa 

VamanabhaHa- 

bana 

Rajacudamani- 

diksita 

Ve/ikatadhvarin 

Mahadeva 

Cakrakavi 


Type of the 
work 


Drama 


Poem 


Drama 


Poem 


Drama 


Poem 


Drama 


Campu 


Drama 


Poem 


C 700 A D 
C 800 A. D. 
9th Century A.D. 
C 900 A D. 


C. 1000 A D. 


Campu 1005-1054 A D 


C 1050 A. D. 


C. 1250 A.D. 
C. 1350 A. D. 


C. 1420 A. D. 


C. 1620 A. D. 


C. 1650 A. D. 


27. 


Ramabhadra- Drama 
dlkaita 


O 17Q0 A. D. 


Works based on the Mahabharata 


Like the Ramayana, the Mahabharata has been popular with the 
poets of the classical period. Ihe main story of the epic together 
with the episodes contained in it was made use of by them who 
selected for their compositions the themes from the epic. . The 
epic itself predicts this. 
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Tsfo <& ^RRT^rqt llRcRJTni 

Mahjibharala , Adi I. 108 
^rfraiTmr^OTT^iPRi I 

fq ^ifRqt *Ttqi*Tfqqq^q: ii 

Mahabhar'atci, Adi. II 386 

^qrfacqqqiwq qror gfq q ftaq | 

^Nfrc*mifa?q qrcrciqq qr^rtrn 11 
^ qrfqq*: srqWrrc^qjfcqfr l 
3 qqq r -gfWthfifq[q fqyq*: n 

Mahai'harata , A U % II 389*90 
The following are the works based cn this epic — 


Name of the work 

Author 

1’ype of the 
work | 

Date 

• 

i. 

Pahcaratra 

Attributed to 
Bhasa 

1 

Drama 

C. 400 B.C. 

2. 

Dutavakya 

»> 

i y 

yy 

3. 

Madhyamvyayoga 

»> 

yy 

yy 

4. 

Dutaghatotkaca 

11 

y y 

yy 

5. 

Karnabhara 

• 

; »» 

i 

yy 

\ 

y y 

6. 

Urubhafiga 

»* 

I 

y y 

yy 

7. 

Abhijnana Sakun- 
tala 

i 

i 

Kalidasa 

• 

yy 

1st century .C. 

8. 

Kirafcarjuniya 

Bharavi 

Poem 

C. 600 A. D 

9. 

Venisarhbara 

Bha t ta¬ 
na rayan i 

Drama 

C 650 A. D 

10. 

Siiupgflavadha 

Magha 

Poem 

C. 700 A.D. 

1L 

Subhadradhanafi- 

jaya 

Knlat$ekhara- 

varman 

Drama 

C 800 A.D. 

12. 

Kicakavadha 

• 

Nit i varman 

Poem 

9th century A D. 

13. 

Balabharata 

Kaju^ekhara 

Drama 

C 900 A D. 


S. L.-34 
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Name of the work 


Author 


type of the 
work 


Date 


14 Naisadhanauda 


15 Nalacampu 


16. Bbaratamahjari 
17 Dhanaiijayavyayoga 


18 


Kiratat junlya- 
vyayoga 


20. Nalavilasa 


Ksemlsvara 

Trivikuam a- 
bhatta 

• 0 

K semen dra 

% 

Kaficana- 

pandita 

Vatsaraja 


19 Naisadhlyacarita ^rihar 


sa 


Drama 


Campu 


Poem 


Drama 


Poem 


Ramacandra Drama 


C. 900 A. D 


915 A. D. 


G. 1050 A. D 


C. 1100 A D. 


1163 A. D. 


12th century 
A.D. 

C. 1200 A. D. 


21. Nirbhyabhlma 

22. Balabharata 

23. Pandavacarita 

• • 

24. Sahrdayananda 
25 Balabharata 

26. Parthaparakrama 

27. Bhlmavikrama 


Amaracandra Poem 


Devaprabhasuri 

Krsnananda 
• • • 

Agastya 

Prahlada- 

nadeva 

Moksaditya 


28 Saugandhi-'aharann Vi^vanatha 


29. YudhisUhravijaya 

30. Nalodaya 

3L. Nalabhyudaya 

32. Bharatacampu 

33. Bhaimlparinaya 


Vasudeva 

Vamanabhatta 

bana 

Anantabhatta 

Srinivasa* 

dlksita 


34. Bharatacampu 


Drama 


Poem 


Campu 


Drama 


Rajacudamani- i Campu 
dlksita 


C. 1250 A. D. 


13th century 

: a. d. 

C. 1300 A. D. 


C. 1350 A. D. 

900-1400 A. D. 

C. 1420 A. D. 

Before 1550 
A. D. 

C. 1570 A. D. 


C. 1620 A. D. 
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Name of the work 

?• 

% 

Author 

Type of the 
work 

• 

Date 

35. Subhadradhanah- 

Gururama 

Drama 

C. 1630 A D 

jaya 

1 

i 


36. Draupadiparinaya- 

Cakrakavi 

1 

Campu 

C 1650 A J > 

campu 




37. Nalacarita 

Nllakantha- 

Drama 

f % 


diksita 


1 

I 

38 Subhadraparinaya 

Nalla k avi 

}» 

C 1700 A. D 

39. Subhadraharana 

• 

Mdhava 

1 ♦ 

not known 


They are works like Raghav , idnd a, i. ,,a which are based on both 
the epics. 
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Abhavacandra 

Abhayadeva 

Abhayanandin 

Abhidhanacintamani 

AbhidhanaratnamaliT 

Abbidhiirrankosn 


.Page. 

195 

84 

199 

199 

225 


Abhijfiannsakuntala 7, 61, 70, 

133, 134, 137, 138, 145, 
147, 148, 149, 150, 157, 
265 


Abbilasitarthacintamani 107, 

214,217 

Abkinanda 80, 264 

Abkinavabharati 170, 

182, 183 


Abhinavagupta 81, 94, 97, 170, 
178, 179, 180, 182, 183, 
184, 185, 214,. 256, 257 


Abliinavakalidasa 119 

Abhinayadarpana 213 

Abhisamayalankarakarika 225 
Abbisarikabandhitaka 156 

Abbisarikavancitaka 156 

Abkisekanataka 142, 263 

Acvutapreksacarya 244 

Acyutarayabhyudaya 86, 174 
Aeyutasataka 98 

Acyutottara 181 


Ad bh utabrahmana 



Adbhutadarpana 168, 264 


Adbhutasagara 203 

Adbhutasltararaa stotra 99 

Adhikaranasaravali 251 

Adhvaramlmarasakutuhalavrtti, 

r • » 


241 

Adhyaraja 110, 111 

Adhyatmaramayaija 61 



Page. 


Adikarmapradlpa 

225 

Adipurana 

61, 229 

Advaitaparibhaaa 

248 

Advaitasiddhi 

245, 248 

Advaitavidyavijaya 

252 

Agamapramanya 

251 

Agastimata 

il7 

Aga e tya 85, 117, 166, 187, 

266 

Aghorasiva 

256 

Agnipurana 59, 60 ; 

62, 180, 


218 

Agnivesa 

209, 210 

Agnivesagrhyasutra 

34 

Ahobala 

48 

Ahobila 

215 

Aitareyabrahraana 

24, 26, 
102 

Aitareyaran yaka 

25 

Aitareyopanis id 

27, 29 

Ajayapala 

199 

Akalanka 

228 

Akhyatacandrika 

200 

Aksobhyatirtba 
• • * 

244,245 

Akutobhaja 

. 225 

Alambanapariksa 

226 

Alankaracudamani 

185, 187 

• • 

Alankarakarnabharana 

• 

187 

m • 

Alankarakaustubha 

187 

Alnnkararmsarim 

186 

w 

Alankararatnakara 

187 

Alailkarasangraha 

186 

Alankarasarasangraha 

182, 186 

Alankarasarvasva 

185 

Alankamsekhara 

187 

Alankaratilaka 

186 

Alankaravamsa 

181 


/ 
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Alberuni 

7, 218 

Allata (Alaka) 

185 

Aloka 

240 

Alvars 

250 

Araalananda 

248 

Amaracandra 

84, 266 

Amarakosa see 

Namalinga- 


nusasana 


Amarasimba 42, 

66, 67, 199 

Amaru (Arnaruka) 

94 

Amarusataka 

95 

Amitagati 

103, 229 

Amoghavrtti 

195 

Amrtakalaka 

48 

• 

Amrtalahari 

99 

• 

Amrtananda 

73 

Amrtanandayogin 

# ^ 

1 186 

Amrtatarangakavya 

81 

Amrtodaya 

170 

Ananda 

125 

Anaudagiri 

247, 248 

Anandakandacampu 

120 

Anandamandakinl 

99 

Anandnraghava 

167, 264 

Anandarayamakhin 

170 

Anandasagarastava 

99 

Anandasundari 

168 

Anandatirtha IS, 56, 61, 93, 

244, 245 


Anandavardhana 41,78, 95, 97, 

162, 163, 179, 182, 183 


Anangaharsa Matraraja 162 
Anangaranga 213 

Ananta 125 

Anantabhatta 119,266 

Anargharaghava 163, 263, 264 
Anekarthakosa 199 

Anekarthasabdakosa 200 

Anekarthasamuccaya 199 

Anekarthasangraha 199 

Angatvanirukti 239 

Aniruddha 235, 250 


Annambhatta 192, 233, 234, 

240, 241, 248 


Annapurnadasaka 97 

Annapurnastaka 97 

Anubhasya 253 

Anubhutisvarupaearya 196, 247 

Anupadasutra 34 

Anustotrasutra 34 

Anuttarastika 25 7 

• • 

Anuvakanukramam 35 

Anuvyakhyana 245 

Any apadesasataka 105 

Anyapohavicarakarika 226 

Anyoktimuktalata 104 

A n y ok tisataka 105 

Apadeva 241 

Apararka 207 

Apararkayajnavalkiyadharma- 

sastranibandha 207 

Aparoksanubhuti 247 

Apastamba 23 # 33, 34, 58, 70 

Apastarabadharraasutra 206 

Apastambagrhyasutra 33 

Apohanamaprakarana 226 

Apohasiddhi 226 


Appayadlksita 48, 56, 85, 87, 
90, 99, 167, 187, 192, 200, 
2-i0, 241, 248, 25*-', 255 


Aptamimamsa 228 

Arisimha 84 

Arjunacaritamahakavya 182 

Arjunamisra 56 

Arjunaravanlya 76 

Arnavavarnana 83 

_ • • 

Arsan ukramanl 35 

• • 

Arseyabrahmana 25, 35 

ArseyakaJpa 34 

A rthasangraha 241 

Arthasastra 213, 215, 216, 218 
Aryabhata 52, 68, 202, 204 
Aryabhativa 204 

j • %/ 

Aryaka 156 


\ 
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Aryasaptasati 107 

Aryasiddbanta 202 

Aeanga 224, 225 

Ascaryacudamani 159, 263 

Asitadevala 201 

Asoka 4, 7 

Astadhyayl 1, 32, 131, 190 

191, 192, 194, 195, 196 

Astamabasrlcaitvastotra 96 
• • •/ 

AstangaLrdaya samhita 211 
A stall gasangraha 211 

Astapadi 95 

Astasahasrikaparamita 225 
Aeuri 235 

Asvacikitsa 212 

Asvaghosa 3, 68 , 69, 73, 76, 88 , 
89, 9 * 6 , 124, 153, 169, 173 

225 

Asvalayana 22, 25, 34 

A svamedhaparvan 51 

Asvasa&tra 212 

Asvavaidyaka 212 

Asvayurveda 212 

Asvinikuraara 212 

Atharvaparisista 34 

Atharvavedapratiskhyasutra 31 
Atimanusastava 98 

Atmabodha 24 7 

Atmasiddhi 251 

Atmatattvaviveka 232, 234 

Atreya 209 

Atreyaslksa 35 

Atri 250 

Atribamhita 250 

Aucity avicaracarca 81 , 185, 188 
A vadauak alpalata 124 

Avadanasataka 80, 124, 131 
Avaloka 184 

Avalokitesvaraguna- 

karandavy uha 225 

Avantisundarikatha 76, i 13, 


114, 115, 116, 141, 142, 

150, 151, 180 , 18l 


Avantisundarlkathasara 114, 


115, 151 

Avatamsakaeutra 225 

Aviinaraka 144 

Babhravya 212 

Badarayana 230, 242 

Bahudautaka 215 

Bah 3 arthasiddhikarika 226 
Balabharata* 84, 85, 117, 163, 

164, 2 5, 266 
Balabodhini 196 


Balacandrasuri 



Balacarita 143 

Baladeva Upadhyaya 261 

Baladeva Vidyabhusana 255 
Balakrlda 207 


Balamanorama 193, 241 

Balamartandavijaya 168, 17 5 

Balambhatta 207 

Balambhatti 207 

• • 

Balariimabharata 215 

Balaramapancanana 196 

Balaramavarman 215 


Balaramayana 163, 164, 264 
Balavabodha (95 


Ballalastna 125, 188, 2u3 

Ban a 54, 55. 62, 66 , 74, 76, 80, 
81, 83, 96, 106, 110, 111, 
112, 113, 114, 115, 116, 

117, 118, 119, 122, 123, 

125, 141, 144, 149, 156, 

157, 166, 173, 186, 188, 

207 


Banes vara 120, 175 

Bawddhalhikkaru 232 

Baudbayana 2(j5 

Baudhayunadbarmasutra 206 
Bhadrabahu 228 

Bhagavadajjuka 154 

Bhagavadglta 7, 54, 150, 234, 
242, 243, 244, 245, 247, 

248, 249, 250, 25l, 252, 
253, 264, 257 
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Bbagavadgiiiibbasya 245, 247, 
248, 251, 252' 

Bhngav:idgitartbasangraha 257 

Bhagavadgitatatparyariirnay a 

245 

Bhagavadgunadarpana 251 
Bhagavautabhaskara 2u8 

Bhagavata 59, 60, 61, 62, 99, 
119, 120, 143, 245, 250, 
251, 253, 254, 255 

Bbagavatacampu 
Bbiigavatasandarbha 
Bbagavatavyakbya 
Bbaimarathi 
Bhaimiparinaya 
Bhuiravauanda 
Bhaktamaraptotra 
Bhaktirasamrtaeindhu 
Bhallata 
Bhallatasataka 

Bhamaha 143, 178, 181, 182 

197 

Bhamahalankara 181, 182 

Bhamaha (laiikara) vivarana 182 
Bhamatl 247, 248 

Bhaminlvilasa 104 

Bhandarkar R. G. 78, 95, 106, 

107, 244 

Bhanudatta 186 

Bharadvaja 31. 34, 215 

Bharata 130, 132, 177, 179, 

181, 182, 186, 213, 214 

Bharatacampu 
Bharatamanjari 
Bharatarnava 
Bharatasiimhita 
Bharatasvamin 
Bharatatatpary a sangraha 
Bbaratatlka 


119, 120 
255 
245 
110 
167, 266 
167 
96 
254 
104 
104 


119, 120 266 
81, 266 
213 
50 
18 
255 
179 


Bbaratitlrtha 218 

Bharavi 77, 7 8, 79, 80, 85, 89, 
113, 114, 119, 128, 165, 

265 


Page 

Bbartrhari 7, 78, 95, 102, 103, 
104, 119, 191,194, 247 


Bhartrbarinirveda 
Bhartrmitra 
Bhartrprapanca 

Bbaaa 111, 114, 118 
140, 141, 142. 143, 

145, 151, 152, 154, 

156, 159, 26 <, 265 

Bhasapariccbeda 
Bhasarvajna 

Bbaskara 138, 166, 204, 

241, 244, 253, 254, 264 

Bbaskaracarya 202, 204, 257 


167 

239 

247 

119, 

144, 

155, 

234 

232 

234, 


Bhasvatl 

BbasyabhaVabodhana 

Bbasyabhavaprakasika 

Bdasyadipa 

Bbasyaprakasa 

Bbasyasukti 

BhattabhaBkara 
• • 

Bhattacintamani 
• • • 

Bhattadlpika 

Bhattamalla 

___ • • 

Bhattanarayana 
• • %/ • 


204 
251 
247 
241 
253 
234 
18 
241 
241 
199 

134, 136, 158, 

265 


Bhattanayaka 178, 180, 183 
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